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Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  CHICACiO  TRIBl  NE  REACHES 

/ecK/e/s  yoi  want 


Among  the  6,892,U(K)  people  in  Metropolitan 
Chicago,  there  are  many  thousands  who 
probably  buy  your  particular  product.  But 
how  many  more  are  there  who  don’t,  but 
could? 

Your  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  reach¬ 
ing  more  |ieople.  You  want  the  right  kind  of 
people — the  kind  who  buy.  There’s  an  easy, 
economical  way  to  reach  them  in  ('hicago. 
Most  of  them  read  the  Tribune. 

Take  sporting  goous,  for  example.  75'  i  of 
all  sporting  goods  buyers  in  ('hicago  and 
suburbs  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  55'  \  read 
the  Daily  Tribune. 


Now  maybe  you  sell  soap,  soup  or  shoe 
polish  instead  of  sporting  goods.  It  makes 
little  difference.  The  Tribune  still  delivers  a 
bigger  audience  of  actual  buyers  than  any 
other  (Miicago  newspaper. 

That’s  why,  dollar  for  dollar  of  your 
advertising  budget,  the  Tribune  can  produce 
greater  sales  and  profits  for  you. 


Qrilitafl[0  O'ribuiK 

THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Mart  J{ta(lers...More  liuiierii...Morv  liiitnlts 


V  'N 


These  fully  automatic 
equipments  are  designed  to 
increase  production  speeds 
by  easier,  faster  handling 
of  heavy  paper  rolls  and 
continuous  paper  feeding 
to  various  types  of  presses. 


WOOD  Automatic,  3-arm 
Reels  handle  mill  rolls  up  to 
150  inches  wide,  weighing 
15,000  lbs.  each.  Tension 
control  is  obtained  by 
Running  Belts  or  Stationary 
Straps  for  newsprint  or 
coated  papers.  Autopasters 
make  flying  pastes  at 
running  speed  of  the  presses 
used  in  newspaper, 
lithographic  and  rotogravure 
plants. 


and  Builds 
Reels,  Tensions 
and  Autopasters 

for  Newspaper, 
Lithographic  and 
Rotogravure  Plants  , 


We  will  gladly  discuss  the 
application  of  theseWOOD 
equipments  to  any  make  of 
Roll-fed  Press  —  literature 
available  upon  request. 


Specially  designed  Auto¬ 
matic  Reel,  Pneumatically 
Controlled  Running  Belt 
Tension  and  Thymotrol 
Autopaster  for  use  in 
large  Commercial  Printing 
and  Publishing  plants 
using  Roll-fed  presses. 


IT'S  GOOD 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y,  17. 


A  CALIFORNIA 
GOLD  MINE 


YOU’VE  always  wanted  a  gold  mine  and  here’s  your  chance 
to  become  the  proud  possessor  of  one,  located  in  the  romantic 
California  Mother  Lode  country.  Who  knows,  you  might  strike 
it  rich  and  become  another  Croesus!  Included  are  20  acres  of 
beautiful  wooded  land,  in  an  ideal  spot  for  a  summer  home, 
which  makes  it  desirable  even  without  the  gold  mine.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  get  out  your  slide  rule  or  abacus  and  figure  out 
the  1961  total  of  retail  sales  in  the  rich  Metropolitan  San  Jose 
market  (Santa  Clara  County).  Here’s  a  market  that’s  a  veri¬ 
table  gold  mine  in  itself  and  your  “guesstimate”  of  whether 
or  not  it  reached  a  billion  dollar  figure  by  December  31,  1961, 
may  bring  you  fame  and  fortune.  Since  the  contest  is  limited 
to  the  advertising  fraternity,  this  narrows  the  field  and  you 


FIRST  PRIZE:  Free  and  clear  title  to  the  Gillis 
Gold  Mine,  including  20  acres  of  land,  located  on 
Jackass  Hill,  in  Tuolumne  County,  California;  plus  an 
all-expense-paid-tour  for  two  through  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  to  the  mine. 


SECOND  PRIZE 
THIRD  PRIZE  . 
FOURTH  PRIZE 
FIFTH  PRIZE  . 
SIXTH  PRIZE  . 
SEVENTH  PRIZE 
EIGHTH  PRIZE 
NINTH  PRIZE  . 
TENTH  PRIZE  . 


$2,500  CASH 
$1,500  CASH 
$1,000  CASH 
$  750  CASH 
$  500  CASH 
$  100  CASH 
$  100  CASH 
$  100  CASH 
$  100  CASH 


DIG  IN  AND  MAIL  YOUR  ENTRY 

RULES: 


have  an  excellent  chance  of  winning.  Just  submit  your  entry 
on  the  coupon  to  the  right.  The  person  closest  to  the  actual 
figure  will  receive  a  free  and  clear  title  to  a  genuine  California 
gold  mine,  plus  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  the  mine  and  a  one 
week  tour  for  two  in  Northern  California.  Runners-up  will  get 
hefty  cash  prizes,  too.  (A  hint:  taxable  sales  plus  projection  of 
non-taxable  sales  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1961  amount  to  $689,976,903.)  Now, 


1.  Contest  is  open  only  to  employees  of  advertising  agencies 
and  advertising,  marketing  and  sales  departments  of  ad¬ 
vertiser  companies  (employees  and  agency  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  &  News  are  excluded). 

2.  Entries  must  be  submitted  by  coupon.  Additional  coupons 
furnished  on  request  from  any  eligible  person,  but  you 
are  allowed  only  one  entry. 

3.  Contest  closes  March  31,  1962.  Closest  to  actual  estimate 
will  be  the  winner,  to  be  announced  May  1,  1962. 

4.  In  case  of  a  tie,  earliest  postmarked  entry  will  win. 

5.  Contestants  agree  to  accept  sales  estimate  figure  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  MERCURY  &  NEWS  on  March  31,  1962,  which 
will  be  predicated  on  the  taxable  sales  of  the  county  plus 
projection  of  non-taxable  sales  by  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization. 


sharpen  your  pencil  and  get  started.  Good  luck! 

Billion  Dollar  Market  Contest 

MERCURY 
&  NEWS 

SAN  JOSE. ..the  Growing-est 
Market  in  the  West 


I - 

I  MERCURY  &  NEWS 

I  General  Advertising  Dept. 

I  211  West  Santa  Clara  Street 
I  San  Jose,  California 

I  My  "guesstimate”  of  the  total  retail  sales  figures 
I  for  Metropolitan  San  Jose  for  the  year  1961  is: 

I  $ - 

j  Metropolitan  San  Jose  now  has  □  has  not  □ 
J  become  a  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET. 

j  NAME _ POSITION - 

FIRM  NAME _ 

STREET _ _ — 


Represented  nationally  by  RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 


CITY. 


STATI 


And  there  was  WOliam  Goddard,  too  . . . 


Back  in  1774,  Bill  Goddard  founded  the  first  regular 
postal  system  in  the  Colonies.  But.  it  was  the  year  before 
— in  ’73 — that  he  put  his  very  first  stamp  on  public 
communications,  for  this  was  when  he  became  the  first 
editor  of  America’s  second  oldest  newspaprer — The  Bal¬ 
timore  American.  I  1  oday’s  Baltimore  News-Post  is  the 
outgrowth  of  that  paper, 'drawing  its  heritage  from  Mr. 
Goddard  s  able  guidance.  It  has  grown  to  be  Maryland’s 
largest  daily  newspaper.  It  has  led  all  Maryland  daily 
papers  in  circulation  since  1933.  The  Baltimore  News- 
Post  has  6,600  more  total  circulation  than  the  No.  2 
daily  paper,  and  almost  30,000  more  than  No.  3 !•  Bal¬ 
timoreans  read  and  consider  the  ’’News”  as  the  one 
papier  directly  capable  of  informing  them  in  an  alert,  in¬ 
dustrious,  thorough  and  genuine  manner.  I  In  Baltimore, 
the  .News-Post  and  Sunday  American  are  unquestionably 
the  leaders — as  was  Bill  Goddard.  Father  of  the  BIG  one  z 

“The  Baltimore  Newt-Post  •  Maryland’s  Largest  Daily  Newspaper’’  > 


Circulation  Based  on 
Publisher's  Staternent  9/30/61 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

28- 30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

29- Feb.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75.000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

5 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

6— 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

7 —  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

8 —  Denver  Regional  AP  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8 — California-Nevada  AP.  Coronado,  Calif. 

8 — South  Carolina  AP  Association,  Columbia. 

8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

8- 11 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Del  Coronado, 

Coronado.  Calif. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia. 

9-11 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 18 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Chateau  Frontenac,  Que¬ 
bec  City. 

16-17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel  Eugene.  Ore. 

16-17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines 
Hotel  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

17- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6.  Minnesota  Press  Club,  Minneapolis. 

I  17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbi* 
University,  New  York. 

21- 24— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia.  Athens,  Ga. 

22- 24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24-25— Classified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
24-26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24-26 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Seville,  Harlingen. 
26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 


MARCH 

'  4-6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(Western  Division).  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

'  5-9 — Communications  Week.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of 
AP.  Carvel  Hall,  Annapolis. 

10 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (region  7),  Muehibach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Me. 

,  11-13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Cengress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

j  12-23 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  New* 
Editors.  Columbia  University. 

I  13-15 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Rcancl' 
Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

j  16-17 — ^Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
i  Richmond. 

,  17-18 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

'  25-26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
i  St.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

30-31 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Maroft  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

I  6-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lien  Inn, 

'  University  Park. 

j  8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Canton. 

8-11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton 
Buffalo. 

j  9-20 — API  Picture  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
j  12-14 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Dickinson. 

12-14 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Des  Moines, 
j  15-17 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 

I  Baltimore. 

I  15-18 — Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New  Orleans. 
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constant,  even,  shock- proof  ink  distribution  is  achieved  on  the 
Hoe  Lithomaster*  by  a  unique  patented  device  developed  by  the 
world-famous  offset  printer,  Aller  of  Denmark . . .  this  is  the 
C.U.I.M.  (Constantly  Undulating  Ink  Motion)  Roller,  which  re¬ 
places  the  conventional  reciprocating  ductor ...  it  is  essentially  a 
series  of  small  rollers,  eccentrically  positioned  in  relation  to  each 
other  so  that  there  is  continuous  step  contact  with  both  the  foun¬ 
tain  and  first  distributing  rollers  ...  a  total  of  six  ink  cuts  further 
assures  an  ink  break-up  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  qual¬ 
ity  printing ...  an  advanced  ink  motion  system  is  only  one  of  the 
many  finer  points  of  the  all-new  Hoe  Lithomaster . . .  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York. 


*The  Hoe  Lithomaster  is  now  being  demonstrated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hoe  plant  in  New  York,  along  with  the  new  Lithomaster  folder. 


HOE 


BY-LINES  MAKE 
DEAD-LINES 
VIA  DELTA  JETS 


rwin  6 
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The  Shreveport  Times,  now  90,  offers  a  $500  reward  for  a 
copy  of  its  first  issue  as  a  daily  newspaper  on  Nov.  28.  1871. 
No  copies  of  the  first  13  issues  have  been  located.  Its  predtres* 
sor  weeklies  began  in  1839.  .  .  .  Felix  R.  McKnight,  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Publication.  .  .  .  This  is  news? 
“Pennsylvania  Has  Bridges” — Air  Force  Times;  “Plane  Linds 
Safely” — Dallas  Morning  News.  .  .  .  Irving  Hoffman,  public 
relations  man,  recalb  that  his  friend,  the  late  Dudley  Nichols, 
covering  a  commencement  procession,  wrote  in  the  lead  jiara- 
graph:  “In  the  van  was  Mme.  Curie  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  University.”  It  came  out  in  print:  “In  the 
can  was  Mme.  Curie  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray,  butler  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.”  .  .  .  Harold  S.  Fox,  associate  extension  etlitor, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  kindly  corrects  an  error  here  of  last  Oct.  7  when  we 
called  message-carrying  pigeons  “carrier”  instead  of  “homing” 
pigeons.  Mr.  Fox  says  he  learned  the  difference  from  the  late 
Charles  J.  Love,  who  used  to  raise  homing  pigeons  on  the  lOth 
floor  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Bulletin  building. 


^Jack  M.  Bickham,  assistant  city  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
is  author  of  two  new  simultaneously  published  Western  novels. 
One  is  under  the  name.  Jack  Bickham,  and  the  other  under  Jeff 
Qinton.  He  writes  mystery  novels  under  the  name  of  John  Miles. 
He  has  had  eight  novels  published  and  wrote  four  more  last  year 
for  early  publication.  .  .  .  Editor  Philip  M.  Wagner,  Baltimore 
Sun,  combines  an  eminent  newspaper  career  with  an  equally 
notable  avocation  as  a  vintner.  He  has  written  half  a  dozen  hooks 
on  grape  growing  and  wine  making  and  recently  gave  separate 
lectures  on  journalism  and  grape  growing  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis.  At  his  home  at  Riderwood,  Md.,  Mr.  Wagner 
maintains  the  experimental  Boordy  Vineyard,  where  he  adapts 
foreign  grape  vines  to  U.  S.  soil  and  climate.  .  .  .  Len  Warner, 
press  relations  director,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Wash¬ 
ington,  notes  that  at  a  C^iicago  convention  he  noticed  that  ('Jark 
Bolt,  farm  editor,  ICaco  IVewg-Tribune  and  Austin  American-States- 
man,  companion  papers,  slugged  his  copy  '^Ciomshuck  to  Austin*’ 
and  vice  versa,  meaning  “relay.”  “Unfortunately,  I  neglected  to 
ask  Qark  the  origin  of  his  slug,”  writes  Mr.  Warner.  “It  could  be 
that  many  newsmen  in  the  Southwest  use  the  slug— I  just  don’t 
know.”  .  .  .  “What  do  you  call  the  newspaper  business’— the 
Fourth  what?”  a  woman  telephoned  Hal  Kallenburg,  assistant  city 
editor,  Albany  Times-llnion,  “Tlie  Fourth  Estate,  ma’m,”  he  replied. 
“Oh,”  the  woman  said  apologetically,  “I  just  told  my  daughter  it 
was  the  Fourth  Dimension.”  Is  newspaper  work  out  of  this  world? 


Next  fastest  thing  to  a  wire-service  network  is 
Delta’s  jet  network.  And  Delta  not  only  provides 
the  principal  North-South  routes  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  but  has  recently  expanded  to  link  the 
booming  South  with  the  Golden  West. 

Delta  jets  can  whisk  you  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  by  mid-morning,  give  you  nearly  a  full  day 
there  and  have  you  back  home  the  same  evening. 
Get  the  Delta  habit . . .  enjoy  service  that’s  per¬ 
sonal,  quick  and  exceedingly  thoughtful. 


— Columnists’  names  in  column  titles:  Sports  Editor  Craig 
Boate,  Celina  (Ohio)  Daily  Standard,  writes  both  “Boate’s 
Log”  and  “A  Short  Boate  Ride”;  Ollie  Wright  writes  “Wright 
About  Fashion”  in  the  San  Diego  Union;  Barbara  J.  Landfield, 
Mt.  Sterling,  111.,  writes  “Barbed  Wire  (The  Woman’s  Side) 
By  Barb”  for  a  weekly;  Bill  Ebel’s  boxing  column  in  Miami  Life, 
Manila  Night  Life  Weekly  and  Confidential  Flash  is  called 
“Ebel’s  Corner.”  .  .  .  Heady  headlines:  “2  Maine  Schools  Resbt 
Twist;  Decree:  Desist” — Boston  Globe;  “Bowl  Serves  up  Lerner 
and  Loewe  With  Relish”  and  “In  Skiers’  Paradise — No  Biz 
Is  Like  Snow  Biz” — Los  Angeles  Times;  “Govt.  Probes  Meat 
Here:  Beefs  Stir  Up  a  Stew” — Vancouver  Sun.  .  .  .  Edwin  P. 
Hoyt,  son  of  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  the  Denver  Post,  is  author  of  a  new  book,  “The  Vanderbilts 
and  Their  Fortunes”  (Doubleday).  .  .  .  “The  Secret  War,”  a 
study  of  espionage  in  the  Cold  War,  by  Sanche  de  Gramont, 
Pulitzer  Prize- winning  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  scheduled  for  publication  March  19  and 
is  the  new  winner  of  the  Putnam  $10,000  Award.  .  .  .  A1 
Steinkopf,  London  AP,  was  embarrassed  to  discover  he  was 
wearing  tan  shoes  when  suddenly  he  was  assigned  to  a  press 
conference  called  for  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and  a  fellow 
correspondent  needled  him  with  the  threat  that  protocol  officers 
would  throw  him  out.  Then  King  Hussein  came  in — in  tan  shoes. 
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the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


Largest  morning  newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO 
BE  ONLY  HALF  RIGHT 

vhen  you  sell  the  top  1 5  Standard  Metropolitan 
^reas?  Newark,  New  Jersey,  with  its  tremendous 
;ales  potential  is  the  thirteenth  largest  S.M.A.  in 
he  nation.  It  has  the  second  largest  income— and 
s  second  in  retail  sales  per  household— among 
he  top  15  S.M.A.'s  it's  a  BIG,  RICH  market! 


YOU’RE  LESS  THAN 
HALF  RIGHT  using  but  one  of 

Newark's  newspapers  (44.4%  family  coverage). 
Here  it  takes  all  four  of  Metropolitan  New  York's 
high  cost  morning  newspapers  TO  MATCH  the 
coverage  of  the  economical  morning  New  Jersey 
newspaper.  Why  not  do  what  so  many  more  did 
last  year?  To  be  just  right,  they  used  BOTH  of 
Newark's  morning  and  evening  newspapers, 
reached  78%  of  these  rich  families,  at  less  cost. 

Source:  Solos  Monogomont's  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1961 


NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 


editorial 


A  Job  for  Everyone 

^  I  Hking  up  his  leadership  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  this  week,  J.  Warren  McClure,  who  is  pidilisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and  an  adman  from  ’w'ay  back,  called  on 
the  new'spaper  business  to  link  arms  with  the  advertising  business  for 
a  counterattack  against  snide  assaults  on  advertising  and  the  press. 

“Get  off  dead  center!”  w'as  Mr.  McClure’s  challenging  appeal  as  he 
called  for  a  wholehearted  restatement  of  the  principle  that  “Adver¬ 
tising — particularly  new^spajaer  ailvertising — is — and  always  has  been 
— .America’s  number  one  sales  stimulator  .  .  .  and  creator  of  jobs.” 
Let  the  cynics  knock  that  one  dow'ii! 

Said  Mr.  McClure;  “We  are  living  in  days  when  jieople  who  have 
never  sold  a  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  in  their  lives — or  even 
engaged  in  any  business,  for  that  matter — are  subjecting  both  indus¬ 
try  and  advertising  to  attacks  and  criticism,  much  of  it  unwarranted, 
some  completely  irresponsible.  We  can’t  sit  by  and  see  advertising, 
and  the  free  press  it  makes  jx)ssible,  jeopardized  without  fighting 
back.” 

Mr.  McClure  apjiealed  to  the  .American  New'spaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation  and  the  .American  .Association  of  .Advertising  .Agencies  to 
harness  the  best  brains  in  their  industries  to  promote,  in  a  brilliant 
print  campaign,  the  real  image  of  “Madison  .Avenue.” 

We  hope  neither  .ANP.A  nor  .A.A.A.A  will  file  and  forget  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  suggestion.  The  idea  is  as  solid  as  a  rock  of  Vermont  granite. 


The  Premium  Test 

^|'’he  next  time  your  son  a.sks  if  he  should  l)e  a  newspaperman,  ask 
him  to  check  off  the  list  of  qualities  that  an  ideal  journalist  should 
have: 

He  should  have  a  compulsive  urge  to  write,  an  insatiable  curiosity, 
a  passion  for  knowledge,  a  yearning  for  public  service  and  for  leader¬ 
ship.  He  should  be  willing  to  work,  frequently  hard  and  fast.  He 
should  have  a  deep  resjject  for  his  responsibility.  He  should  have  a 
warm  enthusiasm,  a  creative  imagination,  a  pleasant  jjer-sonality  and 
a  toughness  of  spirit  and  moral  courage.  He  should  have  a  high  skill 
as  a  listener  and  a  deep  sense  of  dedication  to  his  home,  to  humanity, 
to  his  countiT  and  to  his  profession. 

This  is  the  checklist  which  .Arville  Schaleben  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  author  of  an  excellent  textbook  on  newspaper  work,  uses 
in  addressing  youths.  The  matter  of  money  isn’t  mentionetl,  but  that’s 
easy.  If  the  kid  says,  “Hey,  Pop,  I  can  qualify  but  what  alxjut  the 
pay?”  tell  him  he  can  command  more  than  the  minimum. 


The  News  Isn  H  Cheap 

HEN  an  increase  in  press  association  charges  makes  your  budget 
™  blow  its  top,  consider  the  headaches  of  wire  service  executives 
when  their  editors  must  spend  and  spend  to  have  rejx>rters  where 
news  breaks.  In  “today’s  distemjjered  world” — the  expression  is  Frank 
Bartholomew’s — the  lively  news  arenas  in  far-away  places  entail  such 
expenses  as  47-cents-a-word  dispatches  and  $3-a-minute  line  charges. 
And  here  at  home  squads  of  reporters  and  photographers  must  be 
pinned  to  Cape  Canaveral  for  days  waiting  for  the  moment  an 
astronaut  leaves  the  earth.  The  costs  of  delays  have  been  astronomical. 
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Prove  all  things;  httld  fast  that  nhich 
is  good, — Thessalonians,  V ;  21. 
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CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


Short  Takes 


President  Kennedy  and  the  First  Lady 
are  expecting  their  third  child,  it  was 
learned  from  a  source  believed  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  —  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Adi'xate. 


Final  arguments  will  come  after  the 
bribes  are  in.  —  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Dailjt  Monitor-Leader. 


During  last  fall’s  mayoralty  campaign, 
neither  of  the  Albany  dailies  formerly 
endorsed  the  Democratic  candidate.  — 
Editor  &  Pubusher. 


An  ice  jam  from  Niagara  Falls  threat 
ened  to  floor  Niagara  Falls  homes.  — 
Chicaijo  (Ill.)  Daily  Tribune. 


Although  she  made  no  statement  on 
the  elimination  of  her  seat,  sources  said 
she  was  caught  by  surprise.  —  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 


GETTING  THEIR  DUTCH  UP 
Immel,  Peoria  Journal  Star 


letters 


DOUBLE  OR  NOTHING 

Is  the  proposal  made  by  Eldward  A. 
Grey,  media  director  of  Ted  Bates  &  Co., 
a  “heads  I  win.  tails  you  lose”  proposal? 
As  (|iioted  in  your  Januarv-  13  issue  he 
said: 

“Let  the  newspaper  or  newspapers  in 
one  market  offer  $10,000  in  space  with 
a  money-back  guarantee  if  the  ads  bought 
by  that  amount  do  not  outsell  an  equal 
investment  in  spot-tv  in  the  other  com¬ 
parable  market.” 

It  seems  to  me  the  fair  proposal  would 
include  that  if  the  ads  Inrught  by  that 
amount  do  outsell  an  equal  investment  in 
spot-tv  in  other  comparable  market,  then 
the  advertiser  and  agency  pay  the  news¬ 
paper  double  for  its  space. 

“Double  or  nothing.”  There  is  no  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  our  town  or  I  would  be 
greatly  tempted  to  place  our  Iret  on  the 
productivity  of  our  newspaper. 

Talbot  Patrick 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 
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SOMETHING  HE  DRANK? 
Tamblyn,  Allentown  Chronicle 


AD  STANDARDS  i 

Your  editorial  “Responsibility  in  .Ads” 
intrigued  me.  Since  I  have  been  in  the 
print  media  held  and  still  have  an  interest 
in  weekly  newspapers,  and  since  I  have  V 

also  Ireen  in  the  broadcasting  business,  I  I  ^ 

was  a  little  shocked  by  your  last  para- 
graph. 

1  think  you  will  hnd  that  the  broadcast 
media  does  preview  commercials.  Occa- 
sionally  I  see  one  that  I  would  not  ap- 
prove,  but  believe  it  or  not  I  am  exposed 
to  advertisements  in  print  media  that  I  * 
would  not  approve  either.  Many  of  your 
subsr’ribers.  newspaper  publishers  who  are  ’ ' 

also  in  broadcasting.  I  am  sure,  do  not 
have  two  sets  of  standards. 

Edgar  Kobak 

New  York  City 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  January  27,  1962 


BOOK  MARK 

Shanks,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
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BUYING  FROM  ABROAD 

Practically  the  same  thing  you  decry  in 
your  editorial  (Jan.  6),  namely  intimida¬ 
tion,  is  practiced  in  the  reverse  by  the 
Dowagiac  Daily  News.  According  to  your 
story  the  Daily  News  has  rejected  adver¬ 
tising  from  a  Japanese  Arm  because  of  its 
fear  for  “the  number  of  .American  jobs 
that  are  being  lost  through  overseas  com¬ 
petition.” 

While  the  Midwest,  where  the  Dowagiac 
Daily  News  is  published,  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  isolationist,  there  still  was  hope 
that  these  attitudes  are  increasingly  on  the 
way  out.  Aren’t  they? 

It  is,  I  believe,  too  easy  to  blame  all  the 
ills  that  have  befallen  our  country  eco¬ 
nomically  on  competition  from  Japan, 
Hongkong,  or  Germany,  for  that  matter. 
Unemployment  dehnitely  is  a  serious 
problem  but  seeking  the  causes  across  the 
seas  only  is  straying  too  far. 

If  we  want  to  sell  abroad  we  have  to 
buy  from  abroad.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
.And  only  by  selling  abroad  can  we  keep 
from  losing  more  jobs.  As  for  the  two  big 
competitors  Japan  and  Germany — both 
still  buy  more  from  us  than  they  sell  us. 
Does  the  Dowagiac  Daily  News  want  that 
changed,  too? 

Gerhard  Hirseland 

(The  writer  is  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
and  Herold.) 

*  *  * 

‘LOST  SHEEP’ 

In  reading  E&P,  I  naturally  take  note 
of  the  schedule  of  various  associations 
taking  in  nearly  every  facet  of  newspaper- 
ing.  excepting  one. 

It  seems  the  poor  “lost  sheep”  in  the 
fold  is  the  state  editor.  In  many  news¬ 
papers,  his  efforts  help  hold  together  the 
outlying  circulation  areas  from  the  “home” 
city,  and  yet  there  apparently  is  not  one 
organization  in  which  state  eds  could  get 
together  to  exchange  ideas,  weeping  or 
even  gnashing  of  teeth  over  their  many 
problems. 

R.  B.  Raymer 

State  Eklitor, 

Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 
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‘7f  may  seem  sort  of  sentimental,  but 
this  is  more  than  a  problem  of  space  and 
design  and  materials  to  me.  Ifs  as  if 
Vm  in  on  the  creation  of  a  whole  new 
world ...  a  world  devoted  to  the  good  and 
beautiful  things  man  can  do.** 


hfew  York  is  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Fourteen  acres  providing  more  than  new  homes  for 
the  Philharmonic,  the  Metropolitan,  Juilliard  School. 

Spurred  by  the  Center,  over  $300-miUion  worth  of 
planned  construction  is  changing  the  face  of 
Manhattan’s  West  Side  —  from  a  new  Fordham 
University  campus  to  a  4,000-apartment  development. 
Constantly  changing,  growing  —  thaFs  the  New  York  market. 

How  can  you  reach  it?  The  New  York  Times  serves  New  York 

$ 

with  the  most  news... sells  it  with  the  most  advertising. 

New  York  is  The  New  York  Times.  i 
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Fresh  Ideas,  Extra  Service 
Develop  Linage  in  Papers 


Success  Stories  Told  at  NAEA 
Convention  Cover  All  Areas 

By  Rick  Frietlman 


take  to  print  his  next  report  as 
part  of  a  regular  issue — far 
more  attractively  and  interest¬ 
ingly,  with  more  illustrations. 
Distribution  would  l)e  guaran¬ 
teed  to  more  than  45,000  sub- 


CmcAGO 

.\dmen  participating  in  the 
Coast-to-Coast  panels  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  here  this  week  were 
fascinated  by  “The  Battle  of 
Dunkirk”  and  other  reports  on 
successful  linage-building  pro¬ 
grams. 

They  were  impressed  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  with  the 
recounting  of  hard-rock,  down- 
to-earth  ways  in  which  news¬ 
papers  offered  special  services 
along  with  fresh  ideas  to  renew 
advertisers’  enthusiasm  for  the 
medium. 

Battle  .\gainst  Keeefution 

Herman  Cutler,  advertising 
director  of  the  Dunkirk  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Observer,  described 
that  daily’s  battle  against  losses 
when  the  area  suffered  a  severe 
economic  recession.  In  fact,  the 
government  declared  it  a  disas¬ 
ter  area. 

The  Observer  made  two 
moves : 

It  put  into  effect  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  averaging  13  percent. 

It  converted  a  weekly  “step¬ 
child”  into  a  free  circulation 
newspaper. 

Its  circulation,  said  Mr.  Cut¬ 
ler,  had  dwindled  to  around  1,- 
500,  and  it  had  been  distributed 
among  the  small  towns,  hamlets 
and  four  comers  to  a  radius  of 
about  10  miles.  A  staff  of  about 
35  correspondents  fed  it  and  the 
daily  loc^  news  tidbits. 


advertising  dollars  as  they  had 
l)een  l>efore  disaster  l)egan  to 
strike,”  Mr.  Cutler  said.  “The 
only  salvation  for  all  concerned 
— downtown  and  the  shopping 
plaza — was  to  increase  the  size 
of  our  trading  zone.” 

The  paper  went  after  yearly 
contracts  because  the  weekly 
w'as  out  to  change  shopping 
habits  and  bring  people  to  Dun¬ 
kirk  who  had  been  doing  their 
shopping  elsewhere,  he  pointed 
out. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  12 
months,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  the 
linage  of  the  weekly  soared 
from  an  average  of  50,000  lines 
a  month  to  145,000  and  is  still 
on  the  upswing.  Merchants  are 
admitting  they  now  draw  busi¬ 
ness  from  communities  they  had 
scarcely  touch  3d  before.  The 
downtown  area  saw  the  opening 
of  four  new  stores,  and  the 
plaza,  which  had  lost  three 
businesses,  had  re-rented  two 
locations. 

Between  the  daily  and  shop¬ 
per,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  the  com¬ 
bined  advertising  income  is 
very  close  to  what  it  was  when 
“we  were  breaking  our  linage 
figures  regularly.” 

From  the  Oly  Rt>oni 

John  E.  Shells,  advertising 
director  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Statesman,  told  how  he 
found  “some  dependable  lin¬ 
age”  in  the  city  room  of  his 
newspaper  as  a  result  of  “a 
casual  conversation  with  our 


scribers,  reaching  most  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  rentpayers. 

An  eight-page  tabloid  with 
engravings — at  regular  display 
rates  was  to  cost  around  $2,300. 
The  city  agreed. 

According  to  Mr.  Shells,  this 
“opened  a  new  path  for  display 
advertising.  We  are  now  ser\’ing 
in  our  ideal  role  of  being  an  im¬ 
portant  link  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  (of  vital  civic  service  and 
information)  and  the  consumer 
(taxpayer,  rentpayer).” 

To  date,  over  the  last  few 
years,  he  added,  the  tabloid  has 
produced  about  $10,000  in  reve¬ 
nue — 33,600  lines  of  display  in 
a  Saturday  paper.  “.And  it  is 
now  a  permanent  part  of  the 
city  budget  and  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  to  continue  to  for 
years  to  come.” 

Co-op  Bonanza 

Frederick  B.  McAlary,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  spoke  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  co-op 
advertising  program  combining 
the  Atlas  Tire  Company  and  the 
two  Esso  distributors  in  the 
Daily  News  circulation  area. 

'The  package  was  financed  50 
percent  by  Esso,  25  percent  by 
the  distributors  and  25  percent 
by  service  station  operators 
throughout  the  territory.  Daily 
News  salesmen  teamed  up  with 
distributors’  salesmen  and  to¬ 
gether  they  toured  the  area, 
calling  on  some  60  dealers,  and 
selling  a  three-month  Atlas  Tire 
schedule  whereby  each  dealer 
i-an  an  ad  once  a  month.  From 


The  nm  of  the  free  circula-  editor  as  I  sat  by  his  desk.”  .May  through  the  Labor  Day  the 
tion  paper  retained  most  of  its  Mr.  Shells  was  shown  a  copy  paper  carries  from  one  to  three 
news  content,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  of  a  brochure  containing  the  an-  ads  daily. 

and  increased  its  press  run  to  nual  report  of  the  City  Man-  Another  three-month  package 
10,500,  thereby  providing  satu-  ager.  An  investigation  showed  sold  for  the  fall  months 

J  ration  coverage  of  the  area  the  city  was  printing  about  1,-  when  batteries,  anti-freeze,  ac- 
within  a  radius  averaging  20  500  booklets  at  a  cost  of  $1,800.  cessories,  etc.,  are  featured,  Mr. 
miles.  These  booklets  were  passed  McAlary  said. 


Maude  Stackhouse,  manager  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  of  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette,  scans  the 
NAEA  program.  She  was  a  panel¬ 
ist  who  put  her  message  succinctly 


in  verse: 


If  All  newspapers  would  he 
wise 

It  seetns  to  me  they’d  mer¬ 
chandise. 

They  ivould  never  let  a  chance 
go  by 

To  promote  their  columns  to 
the  sky. 

Their  co-op  reports  would 
subtly  holler 

“We  deserve  tnore  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar!” 

I’ve  tried  to  show  by  infer¬ 
ence 

That  merchandising  makes  the 
difference. 


Lord  Is  Honored 

Chicago 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week  voted  an 
honorary  life  membership  to 
Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent. 

NAE.4  STORIES 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 
$1.2  Billion  .Ads  Forecast  ...10 


“Together  with  our  daily,  we 
now  had  blanket  coverage  of 
well  over  our  normal  trading 
zone,”  he  added. 


The  daily  and  weekly  were 
sold  as  a  combination  rate  to 
“keep  them  spending  as  many 
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around  to  officials,  newspaper 
people,  and  interested  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  civic  groups  who  asked 
for  them. 

Mr.  Sheils  approached  the 
city  manager  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  newspaper  under- 

for  January  27,  1962 


In  1956,  the  paper  netted  49,- 
000  lines;  in  1957,  64,000  lines; 
in  1958,  65,800  lines;  in  1959, 
44,800  lines;  in  1960,  40,600 
lines;  and  in  1961,  37,800  lines. 
In  this  same  period.  Atlas 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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$1.2-Billion  in  Ads 
Predicted  for  Papers 


Chicago 

National  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  could  rise 
as  high  as  $1,200,000,000  by 
1965,  up  o0%  above  the  1961 
total. 

This  optimistic  outlook  was 
expressed  this  week  by  Charles 
T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

“We  expect  to  see  an  upturn 
during  1962,”  he  said. 

SSOO-Milliun  Minimum 

“Starting  from  where  w’e  ai’e 
now,”  he  declared,  “our  esti¬ 
mates  for  national  advertising 
in  newspapers  in  1965  show  (in 
constant  dollars)  a  minimum  of 
$800  million  and  a  maximum 
of  $1.2  billion.  Just  where  with¬ 
in  this  spread  our  actual  sales 
will  fall  will  depend  heavily  on 
our  over-all  selling  effort. 

“If  our  program  of  National 
Sales  Force  target  account 
presentations  maintains  its  rate 
of  growth — in  size,  quality,  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  in  good  results, 
we  expect  it  to  be  a  big  factor 
in  pushing  newspaper  sales 
nearer  to  the  top  of  the  1965 
estimate. 

“The  continued  strengthening 
of  all  other  phases  of  our  effort 
will  also  have  a  direct  effect  on 
newspapers’  long  -  term  sales 
picture,  but  we  place  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  National  Sales 
Force  program,”  Mr.  Lipscomb 
said. 

30%  of  Pilches  Pay 

John  P.  Kauffman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau,  who 
directs  the  National  Sales  Force 
project,  reported  that  more  than 
30%  of  the  NSF  presentations 
are  producing  new  business  for 
newspapers. 

“One  big  reason  for  this,”  he 
said,  “is  the  fact  that  we  are 
reaching  the  people  who  decide 
on  marketing  and  advertising 
strategies.  In  1961,  six  board 
chairmen,  16  presidents,  seven 
executive  vicepresidents,  and  12 
marketing  vicepresidents  or  di¬ 
rectors  saw  National  Sales 
Force  presentations. 

“We  even  have  evidence  that 
competitive  media  organizations 
agree  that  the  target  account 
approach  represents  a  ‘model 
m^ia  selling  program’  and  that 
they  are  attempting  to  develop 
comparable  programs.” 

Excerpts  were  shown  from 
about  half  of  the  45  presenta¬ 


tions  .shown  to  ad%’ertisers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Among  the 
companies  on  the  list  were:  the 
automotive  manufacturers, 
Pui-ex,  Carling  Brewing,  Wrig- 
ley,  Bulova,  General  Electric, 
General  Foods,  Alcoa,  Camp- 
l)ell  Soup,  and  Kraft  Foods. 

Mr.  Kauffman  said,  more  than 
100  presentations  are  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

Also  participating  in  the  re¬ 
port  on  the  NSF  program,  Fred 
W.  Pitzer,  of  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Inc.,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspapers  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  said  “New  Faces 
of  New.spaper  Selling,”  can  be 
developed  by  salesmen  who  first 
must  be  more  interested  in  other 
media  than  in  newspapers;  be 
more  informed  of  other  media 
coverage  and  other  media  costs 
in  their  individual  market;  be 
more  concerned  with  the  other 
media’s  advertising  income  in 
their  market. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Pitzer  said,  “be 
more  interestetl  in  other  media 
and  you’ll  see  a  new  face  in 
your  mirror:  a  face  that  reflects 
the  modern  marketing  concept; 
a  face  that  asks  what  does  my 
customer  want?;  a  face  that 
plans  how  best  to  produce  that 
product;  a  face  that  determines 
to  sell  it  at  a  profit.” 

Mr.  Pitzer  said  that  the  time 
is  now  to  develop  research  and 
sales  pressure  that  establishes 
newspaper  color  as  making  a 
heavier  impact  on  newspaper 
readers  than  color  in  other  me¬ 
dia,  in  order  for  newspapers  to 
increase  their  share  of  the  total 
advertising  expenditure. 

“Sell  against  your  competi¬ 
tion,  not  against  yourself,”  he 
urged. 

The  AANR  president  noted 
that  last  year  Just  through 
their  split  circulation  and 
“magazone”  editions,  magazines 
carried  $100  million  of  national 
advertising,  and  during  the  last 
60  days  of  1961,  spot  television 
carried  another  $100  million. 

Sell  Total  Market 

“How  else  can  you  fight  this 
competition  unless  you  sell  your 
total  market  or  the  total  market 
of  groups  of  newspapers?  Why 
handicap  yourself?”  he  asked. 

Richard  Day,  consumer  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  manager  of 
Morton  Salt  Company,  disclosed 
that  his  company  has  started  a 
newspaper  advertising  test  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  result  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Force  presentation. 


Registering  for  NAEA  sessions  are  George  L.  Speas,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel;  and  George  Neustadt,  advertising 
statistician  from  New  York. 


Mrs.  Snavely  gets  an  earful  about  advertising  as  Jack  G.  Snavely, 
national  ad  manager  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader,  and  T.  E. 
Stevens,  ad  director  of  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier,  discuss 
NAEA  convention  topics. 
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The  campaign  involves  a  year¬ 
long  schedule  of  small-space  ads 
running  in  newspapers  in  Mor¬ 
ton’s  northeast  cii  vision. 

“Morton  Salt  Company,”  Mr. 
Day  said,  “is  an  old  friend  of 
newspapers  and  we  appreciated 
the  planning  and  effort  that 
went  into  the  presentation.  The 
straight-to-the-point  approach 
to  our  sales  problems  was  most 
welcome.  My  company  and  our 
agency  have  been  impressed  — 
and,  in  fact,  sold — by  this  sales 
presentation  on  behalf  of  daily 
newspapers.” 

Role  of  Research 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  vicepresident 
of  marketing  planning  and  re- 
searcdi,  reported  on  the  Bureau’s 
general  research  activity,  a 
product  of  which  was  the  re¬ 
cently-completed  study,  “The 
Daily  Newspaper  and  Its  Read¬ 
ing  Public.”  He  showed  a  pres¬ 
entation  based  on  the  major 
findings  of  the  study. 

Among  other  research  proj¬ 
ects  he  reported  as  having  been 
completed  in  the  past  year  were 
an  experimental  study  using  an 
eye  camera  to  recoil  newspa¬ 
per  reader’  eye  movements,  and 
a  study  of  newspaper  ROP 


color.  A  major  presentation  on 
the  latter  study  is  in  produc¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Bogart  said. 


Retail  Activity 


Reports  on  Bureau  retail  ac¬ 
tivity  were  made  by  Louis 
Tannenbaum,  chain  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau,  and  Mark  Arnold,  man¬ 
ager  of  retail  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  services. 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  reported 
that  the  Bureau  is  now  applying 
the  target  presentation  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  chain  store  field 
and  pointed  out  that  presenta¬ 
tion  have  already  been  made  to 
Western  Auto  Supply,  Gallen- 
kamp  Shoes  and  others.  An¬ 
other,  he  said,  will  shortly  be 
shown  to  the  management  of 
Montgomery  Ward. 
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Macmillan  to  Speak 

Great  Britain’s  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Harold  Macmillan  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  address 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  April  26  at  the 
close  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
75th  anniversary  convention. 
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Newspapers  Should 
Be  Less  Modest 


Newspapers  have  been  too 
modest  at  a  time  when  modesty 
is  not  the  mode,  J.  Warren 
McClure,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Prea^  publisher,  asserted  as  the 
newly-elected  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  in  an  interview 
this  week. 

Regardless  of  what  others  may 
say  about  what’s  “wrong”  with 
newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium,  the  fact  remains,  he 
said,  “nothing  sells  like  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

Ad  Manager  to  Publisher 

Mr.  McClure,  trained  as  an 
advertising  man,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Free  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  which  purchased  the 
134-year-old  Free  Press  (33,000 
circulation)  last  October.  He 
had  previously  served  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  later  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  co-publisher 
under  David  W.  Howe. 

“We  (the  newspapers)  concen¬ 
trate  on  selling  for  everyone 
else,  but  we  sadly  neglect  selling 
ourselves,”  Mr.  McClure  said. 


“We  must  constructively  tell  and 
sell  the  advantages  of  our  age- 
old  product.” 

Mr.  McClure  recalled  how  the 
late  Bill  Power  of  General 
Motors  challenged  NAEA 
.several  years  ago  when  he 
asserted:  “I  dare  you  to  sell  as 
well  as  you  know  how  to  sell.” 

‘I  Dare  You’? 

“Let’s  paraphrase  this  to  say, 
I  dare  newspapers  to  tell  and  sell 
the  newspaper  advertising  story 
as  well  as  they  know  how  to  tell 
and  sell  it.” 

Mr.  McClure  said  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  Lips¬ 
comb,  is  doing  “a  great  job  of 
helping  us  tell  the  glamorous 
story  of  what  has  been  a  glamor 
medium  for  decades.” 

“But,”  said  Mr.  McClure,  “we 
need  every  newspaper  publisher, 
advertising  manager,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  editor  and  copy 
boy  in  the  act — it’s  such  a  great 
story  to  tell  it  can’t  be  told  by 
just  a  few.” 

He  offered  five  basic  facts 
which  make  newspapers  stand 


out  as  an  advertising  medium: 

1.  Who  will  not  admit  the 
newspaper  guarantees  total 
coverage  that  no  medium  or 
combination  of  media  can  pos¬ 
sibly  approach? 

2.  The  newspaper  is  more 
essential  and  more  a  habit  than 
any  other  medium  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  media. 

3.  The  newspaper  offers  the 
l)est  climate  for  advertising  and 
sells  more  goods  than  any  other 
medium  or  combination  of  media, 
l)ecause  it  generates  more  con¬ 
sumer  and  sales  personnel  action. 

4.  The  newspaper  waits  for  a 
time  and  place  convenient  for 
the  best  customers  an  advertiser 
desires  to  reach. 

5.  People  want  advertising  in 
newspapers,  believe  it,  and  don’t 
resent  it. 

Don’t  Overlook  .ABC 

“We  don’t  sell  such  basics  as 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  nearly  effectively  enough,” 
he  added,  pointing  to  a  sugges¬ 
tion  made  to  television  people 
last  November  to  throw  out  com¬ 
mercial  rating  services  and  start 
a  non-partisan  industry-spon¬ 
sored  scale  of  audience  measure¬ 
ment  comparable  to  the  ABC. 

“Much  as  I  would  like  to  see 
this.  I’m  afraid  it’s  much  easier 
said  than  done,”  he  commented. 

Mr.  McClure  called  attention 
to  local  advertisers  who  con¬ 
stantly  rely  on  newspapers  for 
sales  results.  “Almost  without 


J.  Warren  McClure 

exception  they  place  most  of 
their  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  “They  (re¬ 
tailers)  are  the  first  to  admit 
that  such  advertising  produces 
.sales — not  excuses.  To  deviate 
from  the  newspaper  as  the  basic 
advertising  medium,  would  be 
like  playing  retail  roulette.” 

Serve  the  Public 

There  has  been  talk  lately,  he 
said  about  “special  interest” 
magazines  oriented  to  the  home. 
“One  is  inclined  to  wonder  what 
it  would  cost  a  typical  citizen 
to  run  the  gamut  of  various 
forms  of  ‘special  interest’ 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Newspapers  Can  Sell  ROP  and  Preprint,  Too 


Chicago 

The  growth  of  color  preprints 
is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  cooperation  and  interest 
shown  by  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  Bruce  H.  Logan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Preprint  Corp.,  told  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  here  this  week. 

Viewing  color  preprints  and 
the  newspaper  in  “an  age  of 
change,”  Mr.  Logan  emphasized 
that  now  is  the  time  for  news¬ 
papers  to  go  beyond  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  having  more 
“product  lines”  to  sell  will  en¬ 
hance  their  take  of  the  national 
advertising  dollar,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  as  a  na¬ 
tional  color  medium  offering  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  benefit  of  both 
ROP  and  preprint  color. 

He  said  that  “without  ques¬ 
tion”  the  ultimate  in  color  pre¬ 
print  is  with  “in-page  register 
provided  by  electronic  con¬ 
trols.”  Mr.  Logan  cited  pages 
recently  run  by  the  New  York 
News  and  call^  them  “a  devel¬ 


opment  we  shall  use  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

“One  of  these  days  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  we  will  see  in-page 
color  preprints  appearing  as  a 
Thursday  food  section  or  as  a 
Wednesday  section  for  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  car  lines,  or  a  gift 
section  for  Mother’s  Day  .  .  . 
or  a  Christmas  promotion,”  Mr. 
Logan  predicted. 

Discusses  Rates 

He  noted  that  a  concern  of 
most  preprint  advertisers  is  the 
rate  they  are  charged  by  the 
newspaper  for  running  a  pre¬ 
print. 

“Today,  most  newspapers 
charge  the  black  and  white  rate 
for  a  preprint,”  he  said,  “al¬ 
though  there  are  some  newspa¬ 
pers  that  charge  premiums  up 
to  the  four-color  rate.  Unfor- 
timately,  in  Canada  the  major¬ 
ity  have  adopted  this  proced¬ 
ure. 

“However,  as  with  most 
things,  the  law  of  supply  and 


demand  governs,  as  well  as 
what  the  traffic  will  bear,  and 
in  Canada,  needless  to  say,  few 
preprints  have  been  run,  al¬ 
though  we  have  had  many  ad- 
v'ertisers  who  at  the  regular 
black  and  white  rate  would 
have  been  more  than  willing 
to  do  so,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Logan  pointed  to  three 
“basic  approaches”  newspapers 
have  taken  on  the  subject  of 
allowances:  1)  to  state  that  any 
page  they  carry,  irrespective  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced,  must  carry  the  black  and 
white  rate,  without  any  recogni¬ 
tion  for  newsprint  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  as  a  premium;  2)  they 
are  willing  to  provide  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  both  sides  of  the  sheet; 
and  3)  where  they  make  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  only  one  side — the 
backing  up  side — where  they  sell 
the  space  to  other  advertisers. 

He  said  that  Preprint  Corp. 
considers  the  latter  “a  very  fair 
approach,”  since  in  most  cases 
a  newspaper  in  running  a  pre¬ 
print  is  faced  with  higher  press¬ 


room  costs  than  if  it  were  a 
regular  black  and  white  ad. 

“The  reason  for  this,”  Mr. 
Logan  explained,  “is  that  many 
newspapers,  particularly  the 
larger  dailies,  print  on  press 
units  with  a  capacity  of  eight 
pages,  and  usually  a  man  is  re¬ 
quired  for  each  unit.  When  a 
preprint  roll  is  run,  the  press 
unit  can  only  print  two  pages. 
Therefore,  the  labor  cost  of  one 
man  has  to  be  amortized  over 
the  two  pages  rather  than 
eight.” 

Mr.  Logan  reviewed  the  Knorr 
Soup  preprint  campaign  and 
said  that  by  the  end  of  January 
or  early  February,  it  will  have 
appear^  in  295  newspapers  re¬ 
quiring  more  than  42  million 
impressions.  “I  believe  this  will 
maike  it  the  largest  single  color 
insertion  in  any  medium  in  the 
history  of  man.” 

He  said  Preprint  Corp.  is  de¬ 
veloping  data  for  a  proposal  in¬ 
volving  900  newspapers  with 
more  than  50  million  circula¬ 
tion. 
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1  Aug.  24,  immediately  after 

ill  the  forc^  shutdown,  the  News 
started  a  campaign  for  paid 
1  a  TT'l  •  J  subscription  and  advertising,  the 

right  rlorida  suit  claimed. 

”  .Mr.  Cowles  said  his  attorneys 

on  the  case  are  John  F.  Hard- 
iTj.0H0|j01  y  ing,  general  counsel  for  Look, 

*  •'  and  Thad  Carlton  of  Fort 

Publisher  Gardner  Cowles  said  Pierce,  Fla.  Mr.  Carlton  reported 
he  will  ask  the  U.S.  District  that  depositions  will  be  taken 
Court  in  Miami  to  dismi.ss  the  from  the  claimants  on  Feb.  23. 
suit  filed  by  a  defunct  weekly  He  also  siiid  an  answer  to  the 
newspaper  against  him  and  a  suit  will  be  filed  in  Federal 
group  of  real  estate  developers.  Court  at  Miami  by  Feb.  13. 

“I  don’t  have  any  idea  on  • 

what  grounds^  they  could  feel  I  Miami  El  Mundo 

^  Ends  Publication 

Miami 


House  Votes 
Ic  Surcharge 
Postage  Rate 


Washi.ngton 

Congressmen  paid  no  heed  to 
last-ditch  protests  in  four  full 
page  ads  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  passed  the  bill  raising  postal 
rates  by  a  voice  vote  Jan.  23. 

One  of  the  ads  signed  by 
Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  ))resi- 
dent  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union,  declared 
a  vote  for  the  increases  affecting 
newspapers  and  magazines  was 
“a  vote  for  unemployment.”  Jobs 
for  pressmen  will  be  lost  if  the 
rates  force  more  publications  to 
go  out  of  business,  the  ad 
asserted. 

In  the  last  10  year.s,  the 
union  president  stated,  nearly 
100  U.S.  magazines  have  stopped 
publication. 

But  the  House  went  ahead  and 
adopted  the  bill  w’ith  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  amendments  to  amend¬ 
ments.  Basically,  the  measure,  if 
approved  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President,  will 
raise  second-class  (except  in¬ 
county  mailing)  by  one  cent  per 
copy  cleared  through  postoffices. 
Present  zone  rates  will  not  be 
changed.  The  penny-per-copy 
surcharge  will  be  applied  in  two 
stages,  half  a  cent  on  July  1  and 
a  full  cent  a  year  later. 

It  was  estimated  that  the 
second-class  hike  alone  would 
raise  an  additional  $53.4  million 
of  revenue. 

The  House  bill  raises  first 
class  postage  from  4c  to  5c,  air¬ 
mail  from  7c  to  8c  and  bulk  mail 
from  16c  to  21c  per  pound. 

One  of  four  amendments 
tacked  onto  the  bill  would  bar 


IN  RETIREMENT  —  Wilfred  A. 
Campbell,  left,  retiring  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Toronto  Star 
after  42  years  with  the  paper,  ac¬ 
cepts  fellow  workers'  gifts  of  a 
watch  and  an  oil  painting  from 
William  J,  Campbell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star. 


am  guilty,”  Mr.  Cowles  said, 
don’t  feel  I  am  guilty  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  development  com¬ 
panies  are  not  guilty.”  The  Havana  newspaper  El 

The  bankrupt  Florida  weekly  Mimdo,  published  here  in  exile 
newspaper,  the  Port  Charlotte  since 
Reporter,  asked  for  $45,000  dam-  it  will  suspend  publication, 
ages  from  Cowles,  the  General  “Our  function  was  to  tell  the 
Development  Corp.,  the  Mackle  world  what  was  going  on 
Co.,  Indian  River  Newspapers,  Fidel  Castro’s  Cuba,”  said  pub- 
Inc.,  the  Fort  Pierce  News  Trih-  lisher  Amadeo  Barletta. 
une  and  the  Port  Charlotte  story  is  told.  By  this  time  every- 
News,  Inc.  one  knows.” 

Mr.  Cowles,  publisher  of  Look  Mr.  Barletta  said  El  Mundo 
magazine,  the  Minneapolis  Star  will  resume  publication  in  Cuba 
and  Journal  and  other  publica-  “when  Castro  is  overthrown,  and 
tions,  owns  the  Fort  Pierce  News  perhaps  in  Miami  before,  if  the 
Tribune  and  Port  Charlotte  need  arises.” 

News.  The  newspaper  also  has  been 

The  suit,  filed  by  Fuller  War-  publishing  an  edition  distributed 
ren,  a  former  governor  of  Flor-  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
ida  as  attorney  for  the  Port 
Charlotte  Reporter,  charges  the 
defendants  used  unfair  tactics 
to  force  the  Reporter  and  the 
Port  Charlotte.  Beacon  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

The  issue  stemmed  from  a 
newspaper  “war”  over  real 
estate  advertising  and  promotion 
in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Charlotte, 
a  General  Development  Corp.- 
Mackle  Co.  project. 

The  charge  is  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  created  the  Port  Charlotte 
News,  gave  it  away  to  the  public 
and  offered  advertising  free  or  at 
rates  so  low  that  competition 
was  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  yf  the 
creation  of  the  News  came  after  _____ 
the  Reporter  printed  a  six-page 
advertisement  last  March  of  S|m 
Punta  Gorda  Isles,  Inc.,  a  com- 
petitor  of  General  Development 
and  Mackle  Co.  It  publicized  a 
real  estate  project  across  the 
waterway  from  a  project  jointly 
owned  by  the  defendants. 

The  Reporter  folded  five  weeks 
after  publication  of  the  News 
“give-away”  and  the  Beacon 
shut  down  in  August. 


Pearson  Will  Cease 

October  1960,  announced  Mouth  Gargle  Plugs 

Washington 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  has 
agreed  to  cease  advertising  a 
-  commercial  mouth  wash  on  tele- 
vision  provided  the  Senate  and 
House  Press  Gallery  rules  are 
clarified. 

The  Standing  Committee  of 
the  galleries  had  informed  Mr. 
Pearson  that  his  endorsement  of 
Listerine  gargle  was  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  niles  prohibiting  “paid 
publicity  or  promotion.” 

Mr.  Pearson  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  a  meeting  that  he 
did  not  so  interpret  the  niles, 
but  agreed  to  stop  paid  adver¬ 
tising  work  when  his  contract 
expired. 

By  a  3-2  vote,  the  Committee 
rejected  a  motion  to  suspend 
Mr.  Peai’son’s  galleiy  privileges 
keting  practices  of  advertising  during  the  period  of  his  appear- 
mat  services.  The  Department  ances  on  television  for  Lister- 
of  Justice  Antitrust  Division  ine. 
has  subpoenaetl  executives  of  • 

four  services  and  of  several  Qu  The  Dog  Circuit 
newspapers  to  produce  records  ^ 

liearing  on  exclusivity  sales  and  Cleveland 

other  practices.  Max  Riddle,  dog  editor  of  the 

It  is  understood  a  complaint  Cleveland  Press,  is  leaving  for 
was  filed  by  a  shopper  paper  a  month’s  work  judging  dog 
which  was  unable  to  obtain  one  shows  in  Hawaii,  Ceylon,  Singa- 

l>ore  and  Hong  Kong. 


NEW  HOME  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times  and 
affiliated  publications  of  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company  will  be  a  five- 
story  office  building  connecting 
with  the  original  building,  built  in 
1909,  at  left,  and  the  production 
building,  at  right.  The  cost  will 
run  around  $2  million. 
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McKnight  Paper  Cited 
F  or  Aiding  Integration 


Tyler,  Tex. 

Dallas  and  San  Anpelo  news¬ 
papers  won  major  citations  for 
community  ser\ice  in  the  1961 
Texas  Associated  Press  Man- 
afrinp  Editors  contests. 

Re.^ults  of  judjfinjr  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  events  were  announced  at 
the  Texas  APME  conv’ention 
here  this  week. 

The  Dalian  Times  Herald  was 
awardt'd  first  place  in  commun¬ 
ity  service  in  cities  of  more  than 
75,000  population  for  its  per¬ 
formance  before  and  durins:  the 
school  integration  crisis  in 
Dallas. 

The  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times  was  Riven  top  spot  in 
community  service  in  cities  with 
less  than  75,000  population  for 
its  “Bonds  for  ProRress”  cam- 
paiRn. 

Al.so  winninR  community  sers’- 
ice  citations  were  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  San  Antonio  News, 
Houston  Post,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Abilene  Reporter- 
Xeu's,  Brnznsport  Facts  and 
Texarkana  Gazette. 

Incidents  Played  Down 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
edited  by  Felix  R.  McKniRht, 
president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  was 
cited  by  the  JudRes  with  this 
comment : 

“Its  news  reports,  editorials 
and  leadership  had  much  to  do 
with  the  peaceful  beRinninR  of 
inteRration  in  the  Dallas  schools. 
This  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  Times  Herald’s 


approach  was  to  explain  how 
other  cities  (Nashville  and 
Houston)  had  successfully  met 
the  school-inteRration  problem 
and  to  encouraRe  community 
leaders,  both  white  and  NeRro, 
to  work  for  an  intelliRent  peace¬ 
ful  .solution.  It  followed  a  policy 
of  playinR  down  incidents  which 
if  sensationalized  could  have 
flared  into  violent  racism.” 

In  the  award  to  the  San 
AnRelo  Standard-Times  and 
EveninR  Standard  for  its  cam- 
]>aiRn  on  behalf  of  a  $2,327,000 
municipal  bond  issue,  the  judRes 
.said  “The  bond  issue  was  for 
various  city  projects — pavinR, 
bridRe,  new  imlice  quarters  and 
jail,  fire  station,  sewers,  ])arks 
and  a  Rolf  course.  Voters 
approved  all  but  the  Rolf  course. 
The  newspaper’s  presentation  of 
the  issues  and  the  needs  for  the 
projects  was  excellent.  The  news 
articles  were  well  written,  easy 
to  read  and  to  understand.  The 
use  of  pictures  which  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  was  exceptional,  and 
obviously  effective.” 

• 

Press  Group  Elects 

Philadelphia 

Henry  W.  Messaros  of  the 
Hulletm  was  elected  to  a  fourth 
consecutive  one-year  term  as 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Association  at  the  annual 
meetiuR  recently.  Robert  E.  Beh- 
ney.  Daily  News,  was  elected 
financial  secretary  and  Harry  C. 
Droste,  Inquirer,  was  named 
treasurer. 


Wright  PR  Director 
For  New  Jersey  Daily 

Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J. 

J.  Newman  WriRht,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Newark 
Evening  News  since  1957,  is 
retuminR  to  the  Passaic-Clifton 
Herald-News  Feb.  1  as  director 
of  public  relations. 

He  beRan  newspaper  jvork  in 
1923  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Passiac  Daily  Herald.  After  two 
years  of  service  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  he  opened  the 
Herald-News  bureau  at  Trenton 
and  then  became  its  Washington 
correspondent.  When  he  left  the 
paper  in  1957  he  was  promotion 
manaRer. 

Mr.  WriRht’s  appointment  was 
announced  by  Richard  Drukker, 
president  of  the  Herald-News. 
He  replaces  Robert  J.  Curley 
who  has  taken  a  position  with 
the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Suiiday 
News. 

• 

Preprint  in  Weekly 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

With  the  installation  of  a  set 
of  roll  chucks  on  its  press,  the 
Weekly  Capital  Journal  here  has 
been  able  to  accept  preprint  ad 
inserts.  In  one  instance  the  Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee  full-color  ad  was 
backed  up  with  a  paRe  of  local 
“card”  ads  tied  to  a  dramatic 
presentation  at  the  hiRh  school. 
The  Capital  Journal  is  made  up 
in  eiRht  12-pica  columns. 

• 

JFK  Accominodatefl 

Washington 

The  Gridiron  Club  has 
chanRed  the  date  of  its  annual 
dinner  from  March  10  to  March 
17  so  that  President  Kennedy 
can  keep  his  enRaRement  to 
speak. 


Va.  Spelling 
Bee’s  Ban  On 
Negroes  Hit 

The  whites-only  policy  of  the 
LynchburR  (Va.)  Daily  News 
in  conductinR  a  spellinR  bee 
brouRht  a  protest  from  the 
National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
this  week. 

James  H.  WaRner,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers  who  directs  the 
National  SpellinR  Bee  in  which 
scores  of  newspapers  partici¬ 
pate,  immediately  replied  to 
NAACP  that  there  is  no  racial 
seRreRation  in  the  final  bee 
which  takes  place  in  WashinR- 
ton  each  May. 

SponsorinR  newspapers  are 
allowed  to  set  their  own  rules 
and  policies,  except  for  two  re¬ 
quirements  of  National  Spell¬ 
inR  Bee  eliRibility — aRe  of  the 
contestant  and  Rrade  in  school. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  local 
school  authorities  supervise  the 
contests. 

Mr.  WaRner  said  the  Nation¬ 
al  SpellinR  Bee  has  always  af¬ 
forded  equal  participation  by 
whites  and  neRToes,  with  the 
same  accommodations  in  hotels 
and  on  tours. 

“I  cannot  and  do  not  control 
the  hundreds  of  local  contests,” 
he  said. 

The  LynchburR  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement  by  Carter 
Glass  3d,  Reneral  manaRer,  that 
it  would  not  chanRe  its  whites- 
only  policy  under  pressure  of 
any  orRanization. 

The  LynchburR  branch  of 
NAACP  filed  its  protest  also 
with  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
which  provides  prizes  to  win¬ 
ners  of  the  local  and  national 
bees. 

State  Radio  Editor 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Bruce  B. 
Bakke  as  Illinois  state  radio  edi¬ 
tor  for  UPI  was  announced  here 
by  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  central 
division  manaRer.  Mr.  Bakke  re- 
))laces  Joseph  Franey,  promoted 
to  Minneapolis  bureau  manaRer. 


ARTIST'S  DESIGN  for  the  new 
offices  ol  the  Birmin9ham  ( Eng¬ 
land)  Post  &  Mail  calls  for  an 
aircondrtioned  building  with  front¬ 
age  on  the  new  Colmore  Circus 
and  dominated  by  a  tower  block 
rising  200  feet.  Editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  will  be  housed  in 
a  two-story  glass  fronted  section. 
Inside  the  main  entrance  will  be 
an  open  courtyard  giving  access 
to  public  counters  and  depart¬ 
mental  offices.  New  presses  in  the 
works  area  will  have  facilities  for 
four-color  printing. 
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National  Observer 
Starts  at  450,000 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Twelve  Hoe,  Goss  and  Scott 
press  units,  four  each  in  Wall 
Street  Journal  plants  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
and  Chicago  start  rolling  next 
week  to  produce  the  new  Na¬ 
tional  Observer,  a  compact  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 


up  about  50  writers  on  daily 
newspapers  in  leading  cities. 
They  will  be  by-lined  as  “Ob¬ 
servers.” 

The  editors,  with  the  assistant 
managing  editor,  John  Bridge, 
41,  plan  heavy  use  of  pictures. 

Arrangements  to  use  transla- 


Less  than  a  year  ago  the  idea  tions  from  the  world  press  have 
was  first  discussed  by  Bernard  been  made  with  Atlas  Maga- 
Kilgore,  president,  and  other  zine,  and  a  contract  has  l)een 
executives  of  Dow  Jones  &  Com-  signed  with  the  London  Telc- 
pany.  Now  at  a  cost  of  about  graph  for  rights  to  its  articles. 
$500,000  the  project  has  gone 


through  11  dummy  issues  and 
Vol.  1  Number  1  on  Feb.  4  will 


Open  Makeup 


voi.  i  iNumoer  i  on  reo.  4  wiu  Editorials  will  be  prepared 
have  a  print  order  of  450  000,  ^nd  supendsed  by  Vermont  C. 
passing  all  expectations  of  its  Royster,  editor  of  the  Wall 
backers. 


oacKers.  Street  Journal,  and  Joseph 

SubM-riptions  Pour  In  Evans  of  the  editorial  staff.  The 

„  . ,  ,  ...  paper  will  not  proclaim  itself 

Paid  up  mail  subscriptions  politically 
($10  a  year,  $9  for  charter  sub-  The  six^column  format  of  the 
scriters;  SIX  months  $6;  four  ^SJ  is  followed  but  the  make- 

up  is  more  open.  The  body  type 
$3.50)  have  been  received  from  jg  Standard  news  heads 

every  state  and  many  foreign  ^^e  set  in  Caledonia  and  feature 
countries.  About  125,000  had  heads  in  Kamak. 
been  counted  this  week.  The  Pages  will  be  matted  in  Wash- 
total  IS  expected  to  reach  150,-  jo^u-oo  and  sent  hv 


Pages  will  be  matted  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  sent  by  chartered 


000  by  publication  date.  Ar-  airplane  to  Chicopee  Falls  and 

by  commercial  jet  to  Chicago, 
with  300  distributors  through-  lock-up  will  be  at  noon 

out  the  east  and  midwest  to  han-  Saturday,  with  replating  if  nee¬ 
dle  home  delivery  and  newsstand 


sales  at  25c  a  copy.  Dealer 
orders  have  passed  170,000. 


essary. 

The  paper  will  be  printed  on 
40-pound  stock,  which  is  more 


Held  purposely  by  policy  and  expensive  than  standard  news- 
press  capacity  to  32  pages,  16  pj-j^t 


pages  will  be  devoted  to  news 


The  ad  space  has  been  sold 


and  features,  16  to  advertising, 

as  a  maximum.  , _ , _ ,  _  .  ,  - 


William  Giles,  34,  named  ^i-  13 

tor,  will  get  ^ws  from  Dow  200,000  circulation. 

Jones,  Associated  Press,  United  mi  .  4.-  i  x 

n  T  X  X-  1  j  T>  X  There  is  one  national  rate  of  $2 

Press  International  and  Reuters.  v  xu  i?  j 

XT  j  j  x  •  1  X  X  n  ^  with  preferred  space  on 

News  and  editorial  content  will  „aees  two  three  and  the  back 

be  double  that  of  either  Time  or 

Newsweek  which  average  about  P  ^  ^  ’ 

eight  standard  newspaper  pages  4^  .4dvertisers 


tracts  have  been  signed  for  up- 


FAMILY  GATHERING — Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  executives  pose 
with  the  guest  speaker  at  the  28th  annual  Retail  Conference  of  the 
group  in  Cleveland,  Jan.  18.  From  left  to  right:  George  Carter,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  News;  Charles  E.  Scripps,  Cincinnati  Office;  Harry 
Pildner,  Cleveland,  speaker;  Louis  B.  Seltier,  Cleveland  Press  and  News; 
and  Mark  Ferree,  S-H  executive  vicepresident  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Scripps  Sees  Desirable 
Form  of  Concentration 


eight  standard  newspaper  pages  43  Advertisers 

weekly. 

First  issues  will  have  columns  Exclusive  of  nearly  a  page  of 
on  the  theater,  movies,  tele-  classified,  there  will  48  ad- 
vision,  sports,  business,  fashions,  vertisers  in  the  initial  issue.  The 
cooking,  home  decorating.  There  ®P®ce  they  have  bought  ranges 
will  be  a  cross  word  puzzle,  an  a  two-page  spread  down 

acrostic,  and  a  weather  map,  ^  ^be  28-line  minimum.  Color 
provided  by  the  Krick  Service  is  not  available, 
that  handled  D-Day  forecasting  0.  Quinton  Di  Maria  is  adver- 
in  World  War  II.  tising  manager.  The  paper  is 

A  column  called  Current  represented  in  Miami,  Atlanta, 
Events  Classroom  will  be  de-  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
signed  for  school  use.  Another  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
called  Grass  Roots  Philosophy  Staff  salesmen  are  in  Chicago, 
will  contain  comments  culled  New  York,  and  Washington, 
from  suburban  papers  and  Fam-  Mrs.  Isabelle  Schuster  is  classi- 
ily  Scrap  Book  will  invite  read-  fied  advertising  manager,  with 
ers  to  save  quotations,  poetry,  Harold  Brock  in  charge  of  clas- 


old  pictures,  etc. 

Mr.  Giles  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Don  Carter,  44,  have  lined 


sified  in  Chicago. 

“We  are  very  well  pleased 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Cleveland  all  parts  of  Greater  Los  An- 
“I  see  no  more  serious  retro-  geles. 
gression  in  the  newspaper  field  “This  illustrates  how  the 
in  the  United  States,”  Charles  public  continues  to  have  a  di- 
E.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the  versity  of  news  media.  It  shows 
board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  a  great  leveling  off  process.” 
Newspapers,  told  80  business  Scripps  said  this  process 

executives  of  the  organization  represent  concentration 

here  last  week.  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 

“The  period  of  readjustment  but  instead  it  represented  an 
for  big  daily  ne'wspapers  has  actual  diversification  of  control 
just  about  ended.  I  see  great  through  more  kinds  of  com- 
newspapers  like  the  Cleveland  munication. 

Press  at  a  new,  solid  level  of  j  he  said,  “the 

maturity,  he  said.  future  will  bring  not  more  com- 

“The  big  dailies  have  had  a  petitive  downtown  papers,  but 
time  of  rapid  growth  and  de-  more  weeklies  and  ‘home-town’ 
velopment.  Now  their  growth  papers.” 

will  be  about  the  same  as  the  B  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 

increase  in  population,  leaving  pj.gsg^  which  two  years  ago  pur- 
many  new  areas  for  weeklies  (•j^ased  the  Cleveland  News  from 
and  small-town  papers.  Forest  City  Publishing  Ck)., 

Mr.  Scripps,  the  grandson  of  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
E.  W.  Scripps,  who  founded  the  Dealer,  told  the  executives: 
Press  in  1878,  spoke  at  a  two-  today’s  time  of  tumult, 

day  conference  of  S-H  execu-  transition,  fear  and 

frustration,  newspapers  must  be 
J  Diversity  closer  to  their  readers  than  ever 

before. 

)f  any  retrogres-  “There  is  urgent  need  of 
ripps  added,  “I  see  newspapers  to  report  in  greater 
brm  of  concentra-  depth  and  comprehension,  to 
helps  to  give  the  bring  increased  warmth  and 
d  diversity  of  com-  understanding  to  their  over- 
iVe  must  remember  whelmed  readers.” 
there  were  more 

there  were  fewer  J®*"*  Housing  Saves  Papers 
imunication  media.  Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice¬ 
read  that  two  pa-  president  of  Scripps-Howard 
ne  out  of  existence  and  president  of  the  American 
eles,  we  must  re-  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
Los  Angeles  grew  tJon,  said  in  an  interview  that 
to  the  point  that  “joint  housing,”  with  rival 
ir  six  dailies.  And  newspapers  sharing  the  same 
;wo  big  downtown  physical  facilities  while  com- 
ning,  there  still  are  peting  editorially,  has  saved 
iller  dailies  serving  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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Broad  Diversity 

“Instead  of  any  retrogres¬ 
sion,”  Mr.  Scripps  added,  “I  see 
a  desirable  form  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  which  helps  to  give  the 
public  a  broad  diversity  of  com¬ 
munication.  We  must  remember 
that  when  there  were  more 
newspapers,  there  were  fewer 
forms  of  communication  media. 

“When  we  read  that  two  pa¬ 
pers  have  gone  out  of  existence 
in  Los  Angeles,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  Los  Angeles  grew 
very  rapidly  to  the  point  that 
it  had  five  or  six  dailies.  And 
now,  with  two  big  downtown 
dailies  remaining,  there  still  are 
25  or  so  smaller  dailies  serving 


Chancellor  Disregards 


IlNews  As  Goodwill  Agent 

Sir  Christopher  Chancellor,  and  more  experienced  than  I 
journalist  and  newsprint  sales-  was;  and  we  were  each  of  us 
man,  believes  that  British-  in  charge  of  international  wire 
American  friendship  is  so  solid  services  competing  against  each 
that  “it  does  good  at  times  if  other.  But  we  worked  out  a 
we  get  angry  with  each  other.”  splendid  relationship  of  mutual 
The  former  chairman  of  Reu-  trust  and  cooperation.  And  we 
ters  who  is  now  a  director  of  became  firm  and  close  allies  in 
the  Bowater  Paper  Corporation  upholding  everywhere  the  prin- 
was  in  New  York  last  week  to  ciple  of  ‘truth  in  news,’  honest 
po*«  renew  acquaintances  with  old  news. 

f  the  friends  in  the  newspaper  busi-  “He  supported  me  in  London 
jjggg  ggt  acquainted  with  und  I  supported  him  in  Lon- 

^"7  hi  duties  in  Sir  Eric  Bowater’s  fion.  And  this  comradeship— 
worldwide  industrial  empire.  that  is  what  it  was—had 

As  chairman  of  the  Pilgrims  ^  lasting  effect  on  my  attitude 
of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Christo-  towards  America  and  Ameri- 
pher  was  invited  to  address  the  institutions.” 


nigrims  of  New  York  Jan.  15  Whitnev 

The  two  societies,  he  pointed 


KEEPING  POSTED  on  developments  in  U.S.  newspapers,  a  study  team 
from  Japan  visited  the  Houston  Post  recently.  They  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president  and  editor,  and  other  executives 
of  the  newspaper. 
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out,  are  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  Anglo-American  friendship. 

Virile  Newspapers 

“You  have  a  fine  newspaper 
industry  in  this  country;  it  is 
virile  and  strong  and  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  it,” 
said  Sir  Christopher.  “But  it 
sometimes  takes  itself  too  seri¬ 
ously.” 

News  itself,  in  his  view,  is  not 
a  very  satisfactory  item  in  the 
currency  of  international  good¬ 
will  because  it  tends  to  over¬ 
simplify,  and  even  to  exagger¬ 
ate. 

“Bad  things,”  the  Briton  said, 
“make  more  interesting  and  ex¬ 
citing,  and  therefore,  better 
news  than  good  things.  Never¬ 
theless,  much  excellent  report¬ 
ing  flows  today  between  our  two 
countries.  And  perhaps  in  any 
case  there  are  fewer  bad  things 
to  report  than  there  used  to  be. 
The  end  of  British  colonialism 
means  that  a  whole  range  of 
news  which  used  to  provoke  un¬ 
favorable  reactions  in  many 
sectors  of  America  has  simply 
ceased  to  exist. 

“When  I  first  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  read  in  a  certain 
newspaper  there  about  the 
doings  of  the  British.  But  I  got 
used  to  it.  And  now  times  have 
changed.  George  III  took  a  long 
time  dying,  but  I  think  he  is 
dead  at  last.” 

I  Toast  to  Kent  Cooper 

Sir  Christopher  made  particu¬ 
lar  mention  of  his  personal  ad¬ 
miration  for  Kent  Cooper,  re¬ 
tired  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

“He  proved  himself  a  great 
and  staunch  friend  to  me  and  I 
learned  much  from  him,”  Sir 
Christopher  said.  “He  was  older 


Sir  Christopher  also  com¬ 
mended  the  action  of  former 
Ambassador  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney,  now  president  and  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  in  making  a  candid  and 
frank  talk  about  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  relations  a  year  ago  in 
London. 

“Your  Ambassador  at  that 
Pilgrims  dinner,”  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  related,  “spoke  his  mind 
without  reserve  or  hesitation 
about  elements  in  British  jour¬ 
nalism  and  politics  which  had 
been  ventilating  offensive  and 
ill-informed  judgments  about 
American  intentions  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  Ev'eryone  was  delighted 
with  his  speech,  and  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  it  was  selected 
for  special  headline  treatment 
by  the  newspapers.  It  does  good 
at  times  if  we  get  angry  with 
each  other.” 

Sir  Christopher  concluded  by 
saying  he  believed  that  Anglo- 
American  relations  are  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  today  than  they  were 
when  he  first  came  here  30 
years  ago. 

In  Paper  Business 

Commenting  on  the  change  in 
his  occupation.  Sir  Christopher 
said,  “I  have  majored  into  a 
new  activity  which  will  also 
bring  me  working  associations 
in  America.  Having  spent  much 
of  my  working  life  supplying 
newspapers  with  news,  I  plan 
to  spend  the  rest  of  it  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  paper  to  print 
it  on.” 

Sir  Christopher  retains  a  di¬ 
rect  interest  in  the  editorial 
side  of  the  business  by  serving 
on  the  Sunday  Observer,  pres¬ 
ently  the  outspoken  critic  of 
Roy  Thomson’s  employment  of 
Lord  Snowdon  in  a  photographic 
and  art  editorship  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times. 


20  Three-Hour 


Sessions  for 


Editors’  Seminar 


Twenty-six  newspaper  editors 
will  participate  as  members  of 
Editors  Seminar  to  be  held  by 
the  American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University  (New 
York  City)  Jan.  29-Feb.  9. 

Working  in  20  sessions  of 
more  than  three  hours  each,  the 
members  will  consider  all 
phases  of  an  editor’s  duties. 

14  at  Previous  (’.onferences 

The  members,  14  of  whom 
attended  earlier  Institute  semi¬ 
nars,  are: 

Donald  K.  Baldwin,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Chiirles  L.  Bennett.  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

Brady  F.  Black,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Creed  C.  Black,  IVilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Journal. 

Thomas  L.  Boardman,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

L.  S.  FanninK.  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Ledger-Star, 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va. 

William  J.  Foote,  Hartford  Courant. 
William  H.  Hornby  Denver  Post. 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Courier-Journal  and 
J^ouisvUle  Times. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Victor  O.  Jones.  Boston  Globe. 

Thomas  L.  Kiene,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Daily  Capital  and  State  Journal. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  San  Diego  Union. 
Robert  J.  Leeney,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Renter. 

Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Lindsay-Sebaub 
Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Charles  Lucey,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 
C.  A.  McKnight,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer. 

Barton  W.  Morris  Jr.,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News. 

A1  Neuharth,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Washington  Star. 
Michael  J.  (Jgden,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News. 

William  I.  Ray  Jr.,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution. 

Fred  W.  Stein,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 

Jane  A.  Stretch,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 


*There^8  Going  To  Be 
Another  Shooting^  .  .  . 

Tupelo,  Miss. 

When  the  telephone  rang 
shortly  after  midnight  in  the 
home  of  Bill  Miles,  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter,  little  did  he  know 
that  the  caller  would  be  pass¬ 
ing  information  along  about  an 
event  soon  to  take  place  which 
would  mean  a  great  deal  in  an 
underworld  movement  to  control 
illegal  liquor  sales. 

The  voice  merely  said:  “Mr. 
Bill,  there’s  going  to  be  another 
shooting  down  around  Grub- 
bie’s.” 

Grubbie,  known  by  this  name 
to  his  whisky  customers,  was 
James  Grubbs,  a  man  named  in 
several  news  stories  as  the  pro- 
prieter  of  a  bootleg  joint.  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  a  dry  state. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  caller  hung  up,  Grubbie  was 
shot  to  death  by  a  man  identified 
by  officials  as  a  rival  in  the 
liquor  industry.  Two  men  have 
been  charged  with  murder. 

• 

Television  Editor 

Chicago 

Bill  Irvin,  a  member  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  staff  and  form¬ 
erly  television  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  television  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  American.  He 
succeeds  Janet  Kern,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  write  a  book  and  to 
lecture. 

Amy  Birdsall  Retires 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Amy  Birdsall,  women’s  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  retired  recently 
after  49  years  of  newspaper 
work.  A  citywide  testimonial 
luncheon  was  given  for  her. 
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Journalism  Bites  Another  Hearst — Hard! 


Journalism  has  bitten  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  Hearst 
family. 

“Suddenly  and  hard,”  said 
Millicent  Phoebe  Hearst,  22. 

The  daughter  of  David  W. 
Hearst,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  is  a  reporter  for 
Hearst  Headline  Service  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Pierre  Huss,  her  boss, 
called  her  a  girl  who  is 
“showing  the  will  and  spirit 
and,  above  all,  the  knack  and 
know-how  that  will  make  her 
a  good  newspaper  woman.” 

“I  want  to  become  a  good 
^\Titer,”  she  said  of  herself. 
“I  hope  to  get  into  fiction 
when  I’ve  had  enough  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Miss  Hearst  ^vrites  copy 
that  rates  bylines.  Recently 
she  did  a  feature  on  the  UN 


interpreters.  She  has  inter¬ 
view^  Frederick  Boland  and 
other  noted  diplomats  dur¬ 
ing  a  working  day  that  often 
runs  into  12  hours. 

Miss  Hearst  shares  an 
apartment  with  a  model  on 
the  same  street  where  her 
grandmother  lives.  She  said 
she  has  notes  for  several 
novels  and  short  stories,  and 
enjoys  writing  poetry  for  her 
own  amusement. 

After  attending  school  in 
Beverly  Hills,  then  Stevens 
College  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
and  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles)  from 
which  she  was  graduated  in 
June  1961,  Miss  Hearst  had 
no  desire  to  go  into  newspa¬ 
per  work.  Then  she  took  a 
summer  job  in  1960  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Hernld-Express. 

“I  got  bit  hard,”  she  said, 
recalling  her  experiences  as 
a  $60  a  week  trainee.  She 


Millicenf  Phoebe  Heersf 


had  “fun  and  a  lot  of  hy- 
line.s,”  when,  after  drab  copy 
girl  assignments,  she  was  as¬ 
signed  by  Agness  Unden\’o.'d, 
city  editor,  to  a  team  lo 
cover  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention.  She  also 
helped  report  the  sensational 
Finch  murder  trial. 

Last  June  she  became  a 
regular  Herald-Express  re- 
lK)rter  at  $80  a  week. 

“I  had  my  first  chance  to 
write  for  the  sports  page,  in- 
ter\’iew’ing  Philip  Hill,  sports 
car  driver  and  Grand  Prix 
Champion,”  she  recalled.  She 
also  chased  ambulances  and 
reported  one  “not  too  inter¬ 
esting”  suicide. 

“In  the  middle  of  October 
I  came  to  New  York  on  a 
visit  with  my  family  and  I 
liked  it  so  much  I  decided  to 
stay  here,”  she  said.  “I  hope 
to  do  some  reporting  abroad. 
I’ve  never  been  to  Europe.” 


Teachers’  Workshops 
Dispel  Old  Notions 


Boston 

Workshops  where  teachers 
learn  how  to  use  newspapers  in 
the  classroom  also  help  to  dispel 
some  strange  notions  that  some 
teachers  have  about  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  general,  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  in  particular. 

With  that  in  mind,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  newspapers  are  planning  to 
open  up  the  course  to  40  teach¬ 
ers,  instead  of  30,  as  in  past 
years,  according  to  James  R. 
Darke,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin. 

“There  are  some  teachers 
that  take  a  dim  view  of  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Darke  told  the 
members  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  here  Jan.  16-18. 

Pupils  Enthusiastic 

But  results  from  a  question¬ 
naire  among  pupils  showed  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm  for  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  class 
work.  In  every  group,  Mr. 
Darke  reported,  there  was  a 
spontaneous  report  that  the 
pupils  had  enjoyed  the  news¬ 
papers  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  course. 

Speaking  about  the  Newspa- 
per-in-the-Classroom  project  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  Mr. 


Darke  said; 

“Some  teachers  say  your 
headlines  are  distorted.  Your 
stories  are  biased.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  see  the  leering  face  of  your 
biggest  advertiser  behind  every 
editorial.  That  means  your 
newspaper  is  in  the  classroom, 
whether  you  do  anything  about 
it  or  not. 

“In  what  form  your  newspa¬ 
per  appears  in  the  classroom 
will  depend  on  what  you  do 
about  it.  And  one  of  the  wisest, 
smartest,  most  immediate  things 
you  can  do  is  to  arrange  a 
workshop  such  as  we  have  used. 

A  Local  Project 

“A  few  years  ago,  we  sent 
one  of  our  Rhode  Island  teach¬ 
ers  to  the  ICMA  workshop  at 
the  University  of  Iowa. 

“To  wait  for  the  ICMA  work¬ 
shops  to  train  enough  teachers 
to  get  the  program  into  an  ef¬ 
fective  number  of  schools  would 
take  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
If  this  movement  is  ever  going 
to  make  any  real  impression  on 
the  teaching  habits  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  wdll  have  to  be  developed 
in  local  communities. 

“From  a  selfish  standpoint, 
speaking  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  we  need  to  remember  that 
our  future  depends  on  what 
today’s  students  think  about  the 


newspaper  —  your  newspaper  the  beginning  and  has  agreed 
and  mine.  to  act  in  that  capacity  next 

“Will  today’s  students  learn  year, 
to  think  of  your  newspaper  as  “It  was  decided  that  the 
worth  a  nickel  or  a  dime  to  workshop  should  be  held  as  a 
them?  Or  will  they  get  the  idea  summer  course  at  the  Univer- 
that  television  or  magazines  sity  of  Rhode  Island,  running  , 
can  give  them  all  they  need  to  for  one  week  and  that  teachers 
know?  would  receive  one  hour  credit 

“When  we  decided  to  set  up  for  the  work, 
our  own  workshop  at  the  Uni-  “The  workshop  was  limited  to 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  we  30  teachers.  However,  next 
asked  the  State  Department  of  summer  we  are  considering  in- 
Education  to  certify  the  pro-  creasing  it  to  40.  Each  newspa- 
gram,  so  that  teachers  attend-  per  was  asked  to  sponsor  teach¬ 
ing  would  receive  credit  for  ers  from  their  circulation  area 
their  work.  The  Journal- Bulletin  agreed  to 

,  sponsor  all  teachers  not  chosen 

Credit  Allowed  newspapers.  We  are 

“Thinking  that  teachers  would  the  only  statewide  newspapers, 
be  against  participating  in  a  And  that  is  the  reason  for  our 
workshop  sponsored  by  only  one  generosity, 
newspaper,  we  invited  all  daily  .  ■  .  ■ 

newspapers  in  Rhode  Island  to  An..»ered 

join  with  us.  Up  to  this  point  “The  committee  prepared  a  ; 
my  newspapers— the  Providence  program  which  called  for  four  ' 
Journal-Bulletin  —  had  carried  sessions  a  day  for  the  five  days.  | 
the  ball.  Academic  staff  members  were  , 

“Three  of  the  other  daily  called  upon  to  cover  subject 
newspapers  agreed  to  join  with  matter  and  we  drafted  our  own  I 
us  —  the  Woonsocket  Call,  the  newspaper  people  for  technical 
Westerly  Sun  and  the  Newport  talks.  An  effort  was  made  to  ‘ 
Daily  News.  balance  subject  matter  and  ‘ 

“Representatives  of  the  news-  techniques  and  in  this  we  think  ‘ 
papers,  an  assistant  commis-  we  have  been  quite  successful, 
sioner  from  the  State  Depait-  “One  area  in  which  teachers 
ment  of  Education,  the  teacher  have  been  most  critical  of  news- 

we  had  sent  to  Iowa  and  the  papers  is  advertising  ...  the  ® 

head  of  the  Journalism  Depart-  type  of  ads  we  accept.  We  have  I 

ment  at  the  University  of  Rhode  used  outside  speakers  for  this  ' 

Island  comprised  the  working  subject.  Warren  McClure  of  the  ® 
committee  to  set  up  the  pro-  Burlington  Free  Press  could  be  ^ 
gram.  The  head  of  the  Journal-  described  as  the  star  of  our 
ism  Department  of  the  Univer-  1961  workshop.  Teachers  went 
sity  of  Rhode  Island  has  been  out  of  their  way  to  say  how  v 
our  Workshop  Director  since  {Continued  on  page  51)  ^ 
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Matson  Ads  Sell  Lure  Of  Life  Aboard  Ship 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Newspaper  adv'ertising  is 
beinK  used  exclusively  to  support 
a  joint  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
and  United  Air  Lines  special 
“All-.‘Vmerican”  winter  vacation 
package,  combining  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  San  Francisco  and 
Southern  California,  a  luxury 
cruise  liner  and  Hawaii, 
includinpr  the  Neighbor  Islands. 

The  idea  in  a  nutshell;  United 
gets  the  customers  to  the  West 
Coast  via  jet  and  Matson  gets 
them  to  the  Pacific  Islands  via 
relaxation-laden  liners. 

In  a  joint  .statement  on  the 
promotion,  Walter  Sternberg, 
Matson  vicepresident,  passenger 
division,  and  Robert  E.  Johnson, 
United’s  senior  vicepresident, 
sales  and  advertising,  explained 
the  tie-in  this  way: 

“In  the  past  we’ve  had  regu¬ 
lar  air-sea  agreements  but  it’s 
our  feeling  that  this  new  con¬ 
cept,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
distinctive  Pacific  destinations, 
will  be  far  more  effective  than 
anything  previously  attempted. 

“It  is  important,”  they  con¬ 
tinued,  “to  understand  this  pro¬ 
motion  is  basically  beamed  at  the 
type  of  potential  vacationer  who 
can  afford  to  fly  from  the  East 
and  Midwest  to  Gateway  cities. 
It  should  create  an  entirely  new 
flow  of  travel,  thus  adding  to 
present  revenues  of  both 
carriers.” 

‘Invasion’ 

For  Matson,  the  all-newspaper 
campaign  (via  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  Inc.)  represents 
a  full-scale  “invasion”  of  the 
Eastern  tourist  market  by  the 
pioneer  West  Coast  passenger 
liner  operator  in  Hawaii  and 
South  Pacific  service. 

The  campaign  broke  Jan.  20 
with  1600-  and  1800-line  black 
and  white  insertions  (one  color 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


opportunities  in  the  peaceful  sea  transportation,  as  being  “a 
Pacific,  away  from  the  snow  and  new  concept.” 
ice  and  the  tensions  of  other 

areas.”  Concept  Is  ‘News’ 


$  1-Million  Budget 

Matson’s  total  advertising 
budget  of  $1,000,000,  according 
to  Mr.  Pincetich,  is  being  placed 
fifty-fifty  in  newspapers  and  in 
three  magazines  (Sunset,  New 
Yorker  and  Holiday).  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  only  the  joint  Matson- 
United  Air  Lines  promotion  is 
exclusively  in  newspapers.  In 
addition.  Oceanic  Steamship  Co., 
a  Matson  subsidiary  plying 
Southeast  Pacific  waters,  will 
put  $500,000  into  the  parent 
company’s  promotion  coffer,  with 
80%  going  to  magazines  and 
20%  to  newspapers. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Stern¬ 
berg  and  Mr.  Pincetich,  Matson’s 
problem  has  been  to  find  a  new 
place  in  the  travel  world  for 
selling  its  ships.  Obviously,  Mat- 
son  can’t  compete  with  jet  air 
travel  timewise  (4%  hours  to 
Hawaii  by  jet  vs.  m  days  by 
ship).  The  answer:  sell  the 
relaxed  life  aboard  ship  as  the 
key  element  in  the  advertising- 
promotion  plan.  Mr.  Sternberg 
described  the  selling  of  the 
Matson  liners  “Lurline”  and 
“Matsonia”  as  vacation  resort 
destinations  in  themselves, 
rather  than  merely  as  glamorous 


f  \  four  black  where  available)  in  20 
\^e  days  ''®^spapers  in  the  New  York  and 
‘  ^  ■  Chicago  metropolitan  areas.  Mr. 

Sternberg  and  John  Pincetich, 
director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity,  described  the  campaign 
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tViilk  advertising  program  in  the  com- 
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teachers  Sternberg  told  Editor  & 

of  news-  Publisher  this  week  that  Mat 
.  .  the  is  “determined  to  take  the 
We  have  Product  where  the  potential 
for  this  «ists  and  battle  for  a  larger 
‘  share  of  the  Eastern  vacation 
market.” 

“We’re  convinced,”  he  said, 
“that  the  time  is  right  to  offer 
vacation-minded  people  East  of 
the  Rockies  fresh,  new  vacation 
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OPENING  AD— First  Matson  ad 
broke  early  this  month  in  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  The  1600-  and 
1800-line  insertions  (in  one  color 
and  black  where  available)  are 
scheduled  for  some  20  newspapers 
in  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
areas. 

for  January  27,  1962 


And  it’s  because  Matson’s  new 
concept  is  regarded  as  “news” 
that  the  company  is  stressing 
newspaper  advertising. 

“You  can  create  acceptance  of 
a  new  concept  much  easier  in 
new.spapers  than  in  magazines,” 
Mr.  Pincetich  and  Mr.  Sternberg 
agreed.  “Magazines  are  good, 
but  they  deal  primarily  in  fic¬ 
tional  editorial  matter,  and 
advertising  in  this  type  of  edi¬ 
torial  environment  is  accepted 
by  readers  in  a  ‘softer’  manner 
than  the  same  ads  run  in  a  news¬ 
paper  which  is  built  around 
living  news  events  each  day. 

“In  newspapers,”  they  con¬ 
tinued,  “you  can  ‘create’  news, 
such  as  the  news  value  contained 
in  the  top-name  entertainers 
featured  aboard  our  ships;  or 
the  unusual,  hence  newsy,  tie-in 
with  United  Air  Lines.  In  fact, 
both  these  news  events  were  well 
covered  in  the  travel  news  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.S.  when  they  were  first 
announced.” 

‘Urgency’  To  (Campaign 

According  to  Messrs.  Stern¬ 
berg  and  Pincetich,  there  is  an 
“urgency”  to  Matson’s  new  cam¬ 
paign.  “People  have  been  holding 
off  on  long  vacation  travel  and 
have  been  putting  their  money 
into  a  new  car,  an  addition  to 
the  house,  etc. 

Mr.  Sternberg  pointed  out  that 
more  and  more  people  seem  to 
take  two  vacations  each  year  by 
splitting  up  their  vacation  time 
whereby  they  take  one  week  in 
the  summer  and  one  in  the 
winter.  He  added  that  on  Jan.  8 
Matson  sent  out  surveys  to 
172,000  persons  living  east  of 
the  Rockies  in  an  effort  to  nail 
down  exactly  when  and  how  they 
do  spend  or  split  their  vacations. 
Final  results  have  not  yet  been 
tabulated. 

Matson’s  liners  “Lurline”  and 
“Matsonia”  were  completely 
refurbished  well  in  advance  of 
the  new  ad  campaign.  Shipboard 
activities,  entertainment,  cuisine 
and  service  were  surveyed  and 
stepped  up  to  equal  or  surpass 
any  top-ranked  landlubber 
resort  ashore. 


EXERCISING  ’PEA-ROG-ATIVE’— 
Walter  Sternberg,  Matson’s  vice- 
president,  passenger  division,  eier- 
cises  his  prerogative  by  skippering 
Polynesian  pirogue  (pronounced 
'pearog')  in  Biscayne  Bay.  Poly¬ 
nesian  outrigger  is  far  cry  from 
sturdy,  relaxation-laden  Matson 
ships  being  promoted  in  news¬ 
paper  campaign. 

The  program  of  top  “name” 
show  business  stars  as  enter¬ 
tainers  on  each  cruise  has  been 
successful  and  will  be  continued 
throughout  ’62,  Mr.  Sternberg 
added. 

Matson’s  New  Goal 

Historically,  about  14%  of 
Matson’s  Hawaii  tourist  volume 
has  originated  from  the  New 
York  area  and  about  21%  from 
the  Chicago  area.  Matson’s  new 
goal  is  to  raise  the  volume  to  at 
least  25%  from  each  area  within 
the  new  year. 

Mr.  Sternberg  predicted  that 
the  “Lurline”  and  “Matsonia”  as 
special  vacation  playgrounds, 
combined  with  the  appeal  of  San 
Francisco,  Waikiki,  the  “neigh¬ 
bor  islands”  of  Hawaii  and,  on 
the  homeward  trip,  Los  Angeles, 
will  prove  “irresistible”  to  per¬ 
sons  seeking  variety  and  new 
experiences  within  the  security 
of  an  “all-American”  vacation 
this  winter  and  for  years  to 
come. 

“We  might  as  well  be  frank,” 
Mr.  Sternberg  said,  “most  of  the 
familiar  sun  spots  have  become 
trouble  spots.  Hawaii  and  the 
Pacific  area,  linked  by  the  Mat- 
son  liners,  rank  high  among  the 
serene  vacation  spots  left  in  the 
world,  and  that’s  how  we  intend 
to  sell  them.” 

An  indication  of  the  potential 
success  of  Matson’s  new  tack  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Pacific’s 
increasing  lure  for  winter  vaca¬ 
tioners  showed  up  when  the 
“Lurline”  was  book^  to  capacity 
for  her  annual  Acapulco  cruise 
last  Dec.  22  from  San  Francisco, 
and  the  “Matsonia”  was  sold  out 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Advertising  probably  will  be  a 
high  priority  target  for  Congress 
in  ’62,  according  to  Donald  J. 
Wilkins,  vicepresident.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America  which 
will  hold  its  fourth  midwinter 
conference  Feb.  7  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  «  * 

Writing  in  AFA’s  Washington 
Report,  Mr.  Wilkins  warns  the 
ad  industry  not  to  be  misled  by 
the  fact  that  it  came  off  with  a 
better-than-even  break  on  legis¬ 
lation  during  ’61.  He  attributes 
this  to  Congress  being  too  busy 
with  the  President’s  legislative 
program. 

“Twenty-four  Senate  and  House 
committees  now  have  legislation 
pending — approximately  200  sep¬ 
arate  bills — which  could  affect 
you  as  an  advertising  man  or  ad¬ 
vertiser;  which  could  make  your 
job  very  much  more  difficult; 
which  would  reduce  the  return  on 
the  advertising  dollars  spent  .  .  . 
your  dollars.”  Mr.  Wilkins  writes. 

He  points  out  that  the  magic 
word  in  Washington  this  year  is 
“consumer;”  that  ’62  is  an  elec¬ 
tion  year;  and  that  politicians 
are  learning  that  “consumer”  is 
just  another  name  for  “voter.” 

«  «  « 

Mr.  Wilkins  wonders  if  the 
next  Cabinet  member  will  be  a 
Secretary  of  Consumers.  He  says 
Sen.  Kefauver  already  has  filed 
a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Consumers  at  Cabinet  level.  Sena¬ 
tors  Javits  and  Neuberger  have 
introduced  resolutions  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Select  Committee  on  Con¬ 
sumers. 

Reminding  that  the  1960  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  stated:  “Con¬ 
sumers  require  effective  govern¬ 
ment  representation  and  protec¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Wilkins  writes:  “Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  during  his  cam¬ 
paign  promised  ‘Consumer  Panel’ 
and  has  had  the  subject  under 
study  ever  since  taking  office  and 
will  probably  appoint  a  Con¬ 
sumer  Counsel  to  the  White 
House  Staff. 

“Advertising  may  take  a  lick¬ 
ing  on  legislation,”  Mr.  Wilkins 
warns,  “unless  you  and  your  fel¬ 
low  advertising  practitioners  do 
something  about  it.  It  will  take 
action  to  stem  the  groundswell 
that  is  under  way.” 

*  «  * 

Best  way  to  take  action,  the 
AFA  vicepresident  suggests,  is  to 
tell  legislators  the  true  facts 
about  advertising  and  its  role  in 
the  U.S.  economy. 

“There  is  too  much  at  stake 
this  time  to  ‘leave  it  to  Jo©,’  ”  Mr. 
Wilkins  concludes. 


'SUMMONS'  FOR  FTC  CHAIRMAN — Paul  Rand  Diion  (center),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiuion,  is  served  with  a  "subpoena''  to 
attend  the  Mid-Winter  Conference  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  7,  by  R.  H.  Coffin,  vicepresident, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion,  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  Wit¬ 
nessing  presentation  of  the  "summons"  is  C.  James  Proud,  AFA  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 


Hi>Fi  Color  Makes 
Debut  in  England 

Hi-Fi  color  reproduction,  as 
developed  by  Young  &  Rubicam 
for  newspaper  advertisements 
and  introduced  in  this  country 
in  1958,  appeared  in  England 
for  the  first  time  Jan.  16. 

The  English  use  of  Hi-Fi  was 
marked  by  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Bolton  Evening 
News  and  Lancashire  Journal 
Series.  Y&R  London  placed  the 
ad  for  nine  of  the  agency’s 
clients  in  that  area. 

In  explanatory  copy  accom¬ 
panying  the  first  use  of  this 
process  in  England,  the  editor 
of  the  Bolton  Evening  News 
said: 

“The  proprietors  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  in  conjunction  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Ltd.,  pre¬ 
sent  this  page  of  preprinted 
colour  gravure  designed  on  this 
wallpaper  pattern  to  show  how 
good  colour  can  best  be  used 
in  ordinary  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

“This  is  an  historic  step  for¬ 
ward  in  what  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper  can  offer  to  advertisers, 
and  will  initiate  a  complete 
change  of  thinking  in  the  minds 
of  media  planners  who  can  now 
envisage  the  inclusion  of  the 
provincial  press  on  a  schedule 
demanding  colour  facilities.” 

• 

Resort  Ad  Manager 

Harry  Rosen,  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  Post,  has 
appointed  William  H.  Sonnen- 
schein  as  hotel  and  resort 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Son- 
nenschein,  who  joined  the  Bronx 
Home  News  in  1943,  has  been 
with  the  Post  since  the  merger 
of  the  two  newspapers  in  1948. 


Questionnaires 
Out  For  ROP 
Color  Data 

Questionnaires  are  in  the  mail 
to  business  and  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  bring  data  on  ROP  Color  up 
to  date  for  the  tabulation  in  the 
Color  Issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  March  31. 

Again  the  collection  of  data 
is  being  made  by  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  Division,  Chicago,  in 
cooperation  with  E&P.  Early  re¬ 
turns  on  the  information  re¬ 
quests  are  urged  so  that  the 
printer  may  meet  the  deadline. 
In  most  cases  the  questionnaires 
call  only  for  “yes”  and  “no” 
check  marks. 

If  a  questionnaire  is  not  filled 
out  and  returned  it  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  no  changes  have 
been  made  from  the  data  pub¬ 
lished  a  year  ago. 

• 

Supermarket  Section 
Uses  Rainbomats 

The  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  for  Jan.  17  featured  a  three- 
page  Hawaiian  Holiday  section 
for  Hank’s  Supermarket  built 
around  Delmonte  Rainbomats 
prepared  by  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal.  Full-color  was 
used  on  the  front  page  of  the 
section  and  ROP  orchid  was 
used  on  inside  pages. 

According  to  Robert  J. 
Mathes,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune,  the  three- 
page  section  carried  7,938  lines 
of  ad  matter  for  Hank’s  which 
has  a  52-week  color  contract. 
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FuU-Color  Ad 
For  Lamb  is 
80%  ‘Noted’ 

A  four-color  full-pago  ad 
placed  by  the  American  Lamb 
Council  in  the  Million  Market 
Newspapers  was  seen  by  more 
than  1,500,000  women  and  900,- 
000  men,  according  to  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  Starch  scores. 

Headed  “It’s  LAMB  TIME 
U.S.A.”,  the  ad  showed  10  ways 
of  serving  lamb  in  color  pic¬ 
tures.  Across  the  bottom,  Paula 
Owens,  the  council’s  chief  home 
economist,  suggested  that  the 
“Smart  way  to  save”  was  to  buy 
a  whole  lamb  cut  up  for  the 
freezer.  The  agency  responsible 
was  Potts- Woodbury  Co.,  Inc. 

The  ad  was  noted  by  80%  of 
women  readers,  seen  and  asso¬ 
ciated  by  77%;  and  read  most 
by  32%.  Forty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  men  noted  the  copy;  42% 
saw’  and  associated  it;  and  it 
was  read  most  by  11%. 

‘Practical’  Ad 

T.  M.  Gomolak,  the  council’s 
ad  manager,  called  the  adver¬ 
tisement  “practical”  rather  than 
“cute  or  tricky.” 

“There  is  something  saleable 
about  every  product  that  will 
interest  the  consumer,”  he  said. 
“Give  her  the  type  of  informa¬ 
tion  she  seeks  and  your  ad 
should  not  only  receive  high 
readership,  but  more  important¬ 
ly,  it  w’ill  sell  merchandise.” 

MMN  embraces  the  Boston 
Globe,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  Washington  Star. 

Other  .Scores 

A  two-color  ROP  ad  for  Vim 
detergent  placed  in  the  group 
by  Ogily,  Benson  &  Mather, 
Inc.,  ran  up  this  score  with 
women  readers:  62%  noted: 
59%  seen-associated;  and  25% 
read  most.  Other  high  ROP 
color  scores  for  the  study  weeks 
of  Sept.  11,  Oct.  2  and  16,  1961: 

Contact  (Foote,  Cone  &  field¬ 
ing)  1494  lines  2-color,  w’omen 
readers:  33%  noted;  32%  seen- 
associated;  9%  read  most;  men 
readers:  37%,  32%  and  13%. 

Salem  cigarets  (Wm.  Esty 
Co.)  full-page  four  colors:  worn 
1  en  readers  75%  noted;  71% 

’  seen  associated;  and  20%  read 
i  most;  men  readers:  67%,  65% 
s  and  19%. 

• 

Sbannon  Named 

Shannon  &  Associates  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  named  na 
i  tional  advertising  representa- 
I  tives  for  the  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun. 

I  B  L I S  H  E  R  for  January  27,  1962 


*  Did  you  know  that  the  Cleveland  Market^  9  Retail  Sales 
are  larger  than  anyone  of  3B  Entire  States? 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Syracuse,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Miami.  Member  of  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network.  Eastern  Travel  and  Resort  Representatives.  The  Cor^Wd  Company,  527  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  17,  New  York 


Matson  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

for  her  Christmas  cruise  to 
Hawaii.  Now  added  interest  is 
being  developed  through  Janu¬ 
ary  and  early  February  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  special  calls  at  Hilo  on 
the  big  island  of  Hawaii  for  the 
two  liners  in  their  Honolulu 
service.  Passengers  will  have  a 
full-day  ashore  in  Hilo,  pro¬ 
viding  an  extra  day’s  vacation  at 
no  additional  cost. 

Pacific  Is  Terrific 

“People  in  the  East  formerly 
associated  at  least  part  of  their 
winter  cruises  with  sleet  and 
snow,  icy  decks  and  rough  seas,” 
Mr.  Sternberg  said.  “Now 
they're  starting  to  realize  that  a 
Pacific  cruise  is  a  different 
experience.  Winter  never  comes 
to  Matson’s  run.  That’s  an 
important  part  of  the  message 
we  will  put  over  in  our  Eastern 
campaign  (see  cut).” 

Another  strong  sales  point  in 
the  Pacific  travel  package,  as 
Mr.  Sternberg  sees  it,  is  the 
variety  of  activities  and  atmos¬ 
phere  offered  by  the  cities  of 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Los 
Angeles,  the  Matson  resort  liners 
and  Hawaii’s  neighbor  islands. 

“Each  offers  a  distinctive. 


individual  flavor  of  its  own,”  he 
said.  “There’s  the  cosmopolitan 
charm  of  San  Francisco,  the 
combination  of  old  and  new 
Hawaii,  as  well  as  Polynesia  and 
the  Far  East  in  the  islands,  the 
glamour  of  movieland  and  the 
fun  of  Disneyland  in  Southern 
California — all  linked  to  the 
relaxation  and  leisurely  luxury 
of  life  aboard  a  happy  place — 
the  Matson  liners.” 

Paving  the  way  for  Matson’s 
Eastern  invasion  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  the  firm’s 
sales  division,  with  increased 
emphasis  on  advertising,  sales 
promotion,  and  publicity  (via 
Inter  Ocean  Publicity,  Inc.,  New 
York),  and  retention  of  a  new 
ad  agency — Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc. 

New  Services  Section 

A  new  passenger  services  sec¬ 
tion  was  recently  set  up  under 
M.  D.  “Monte”  Vail,  whose 
assignment  is  to  see  that  the 
facilities,  services,  decor  and 
atmosphere  of  the  Matson  liners 
maintain  the  standards  of  the 
finest  luxury  resorts  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

“We  are  now  engaged  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  world  about  our  prod¬ 
uct,”  Mr.  Sternberg  continued. 
“We  can  offer  a  multi-destina¬ 
tion  vacation  with  more  of  what 
the  vacationer  actually  wants 


Something 
NEW  m  ’62? 
Try  H  out  in 

ALTOONA... 
“Test-Town,"  Pa. 


Economists,  experts  and  other  pundits  predict  a  record 
number  of  new  products,  new  brands  and  new  marketing 
programs  for  1962.  And  they  forecast  a  booming  year  for 
sales,  to  boot. 

If  you  have  a  new  product  or  trade  name,  you’ll  want  to 
test  it  in  a  top  test  market,  well  insulated  from  outside 
influences,  with  typical  distribution  and  cooperative  retail 
establishments. 

That’s  just  what  you’ll  find  in  Altoona  and  Blair  County. 
Media  selection  here  is  easy;  one  daily  newspaper  serves 
as  the  buying  guide  for  98%  of  city  zone  families,  3  out 
of  4  county  homes  .  .  .  and  practically  no  penetration 
by  other  media.  Try  it  and  see. 


TEST  BEST  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WITH  THE 


Eltoona  SKtrror 

Altoona  Pannsylvania's  Only  Daily  Nawspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


than  areas  which  have  been  so 
popular  with  people  in  the  East 
and  Midwest.  And  ours  is 
entirely  within  the  confines  of 
the  U.S. — an  all-American  vaca¬ 
tion  for  the  sophisticated 
traveler.” 

The  Tie-in 

Against  these  statements  of 
Matson’s  overall  goals  can  be 
seen  the  smart-money  strategy 
of  United  Air  Lines’  tie-in  with 
the  shipping  company. 

As  United’s  Johnson  puts  it, 
the  tie-in  “provides  an  ideal 
travel  package  that  takes  the 
vacationer  over  the  weather  and 
under  the  sun. 

The  extensive  joint  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  campaign 
to  sell  the  new  concept  of  the 
“Five  Fabulous  Pacific  Play¬ 
grounds”  throughout  the  East 
and  Midwest  is  using  newspaper 
advertising  exclusively.  Sales 
and  reservations  are  being  han¬ 
dled  in  all  United  and  Matson 
ticket  offices,  working  through 
accredited  travel  agents  in  all 
areas. 

The  two-week  vacation  pro¬ 
vides  for  United  jet  plane  trans¬ 
portation  from  major  cities  to 
San  Francisco,  sightseeing, 
night  life  and  entertainment,  a 
4%-day  Matson  liner  cruise,  a 
stay  in  Honolulu,  then  a  United 
jet  flight  home  (or  return  by 
ship),  with  a  stopover  in  Los 
Angeles. 

United’s  first  ad  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  (via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.)  ran  one  color  and  black  on 
Jan.  23.  Headlined,  “United  Air 
Lines  and  Matson  Lines  An¬ 
nounce,”  the  page  ad  played  up 
the  “Pacific  Panorama”  aspects 
of  the  tie-in. 

Matson's  Background 

Matson  Navigation  Co.,  which 
has  served  the  Pacific  nearly  80 
years,  today  owns  and  operates 
a  fleet  of  four  passenger  liners 
and  24  freighters.  The  liners  are 
the  “SS  Lurline”  and  “SS  Mat- 
sonia”  in  the  West  Coast- 
Hawaii  trade  and  the  “SS  Mon¬ 
terey”  and  “SS  Mariposa”  in 
the  West  Coast-South  Seas- 
Australian  service.  The  “Lur¬ 
line”  and  “Matsonia”  displace 
26,000  tons;  the  “Mariposa”  and 
“Monterey,”  21,000  tons. 

Freighters  include  the  “SS 
Hawaiian  Citizen,”  the  only  full- 
container  ship  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  “SS  Californian”  and 
“SS  Hawaiian,”  dual  bulk  sugar- 
container  vessels,  two  of  the 
largest  dry  cargo  carriers  under 
the  American  flag. 

Matson’s  container  Sea  Lift 
Service  made  its  debut  in  1958, 
with  six  converted  C-3  freighters, 
fitted  to  carry  containers  on 
deck.  The  all-container  vessel, 
Hawaiian  Citizen,”  entered 


followed  by  the  “Californian" 
and  “Hawaiian.”  Their  entry 
more  than  doubled  the  neariy 
1300  capacity  container  load 
that  can  be  handled  by  all  the 
company’s  ships. 

Matson’s  passenger  Irisineag 
has  also  undergone  consideraUe 
advancement  in  recent  years, 
particularly  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  when  the  “Lur¬ 
line”  was  reconverted  at  a  cost 
of  $20-million.  It  was  in  1955, 
however,  that  saw  the  start  of 
Matson’s  $60-million  ship-build¬ 
ing  program  that  produced  the 
“Matsonia”  and  the  new  “Mari¬ 
posa”  and  “Monterey.” 

The  company  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  San  Francisco  in  1901, 
but  its  history  dates  back  to  1882 
when  Capt.  William  Matson 
sailed  his  300-ton  three-masted 
schooner  “Emma  Claudina”  into 
Hawaiian  waters  for  the  first 
time.  Capt.  Matson  replaced  the 
“Emma”  five  years  later  with 
the  first  “Lurline”  and,  in  1891, 
took  his  first  step  toward  build¬ 
ing  a  fleet  when  he  acquired  the 
wooden  barkentine  “Harvester." 

Then  followed  a  succession  of 
passenger  vessels  including  the 
second  “Lurline”  in  1908,  the 
“Wilhelmina”  in  1910,  the  first 
“Matsonia”  in  1912,  the  “Manoa” 
in  1913  and  the  “Maui”  in  1917. 
The  Matson  fleet  was  recquisi- 
tioned  by  the  government  for 
World  War  I  service. 

In  1927,  the  new  21-knot 
“Malolo”  went  into  service.  She 
was  later  renamed  “Matsonia.” 
In  1931  the  “Mariposa”  entered 
service  followed  by  the  “Mon-j 
terey”  in  1932.  The  quartet  ofj 
“white  ships”  was  completedi 
when  the  third  “Lurline”  joinedj 
the  fleet  in  late  1932. 

These  ships  as  well  as  others 
in  Matson’s  fleet  were  put  into 
wartime  grey  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II.  The  four  liners 
sailed  almost  1,500,000  miles  and 
carried  more  than  736,000  troops 
and  civilians  besides  large  num¬ 
bers  of  woxmded  and  prisoners. 

After  the  war,  the  “Lurline” 
was  reconverted  and  retiimed  to 
Pacific  Coast-Hawaii  passenger 
service  in  1948.  The  three  other 
liners  were  laid  up. 

In  1956,  the  new  “Mariposa”! 
entered  Matson’s  South  Pacific,! 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  pas¬ 
senger  service,  to  be  followed 
early  in  1957  by  the  new 
“Monterey.” 

In  June  of  1957,  the  new 
“Matsonia”  joined  the  “Lurline” 
in  the  Hawaii  route.  And  the 
“Lurline”  received  a  $l-millionj 
modernization  and  “face-lifting’ 
in  1958  to  place  her  on  a  paij 
with  her  new  running  mate. 

Completion  of  the  three  nev 
liners  restored  Matson’s  famed 
quartet  of  “white  ships”  tc 
Pacific  service  for  the  first  tim« 
service  in  the  siimmer  of  1960,  since  before  World  War  II. 
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NEWSPAPERS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 

With  annual  Gasoline  Service  Station  Sales  totaling  $95,482,000,  San  Diego  County,  California, 
ranks  13th  among  the  nation’s  200  leading  counties  in  that  category.  Note  these  comparative 


totals: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $95,482,000 

KING  (SEATTLE),  WASHINGTON . $91,135,000 

DADE  (MIAMI),  FLORIDA . $90,507,000 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN . $90,041,000 


Two  metropolitan  newspapers  sell  the  important  San  Diego  market:  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circulation  is  226,437  (ABC  3/31/61). 

SALES  ESTIMATES:  1961  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 

fl)t  ian  Union  lyENiNG  Tribune 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS:  15  Hometown  Daily  News¬ 
papers  covering  San  Di^o,  California— Greater  Los 
Angeles— Springfield,  Illinois —  and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The 
Copley  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS 
&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


“THE  RING  OF  TRUTH” 


^  Cof2^  Nleuispa{2eis 
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RETAIL  SURVE\; 

Retail  Pre-Print  Ad 
Tested  in  Minnesota 


The  distinction  of  running  the 
first  wholly  “retail”  pre-print 
ad  ever  published  was  claimed 
this  week  by  Dick  Rummel,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  North¬ 
west  Daily  Press  Association 
in  behalf  of  nine  Minnesota 
dailies  and  one  weekly. 

Hugh  Byrne,  advertising 
manager  of  Our  Own  Hard¬ 
ware,  Co.,  and  his  staff  pre¬ 
pared  the  roll-fed  pre-print  test 
ad  featuring  Christmas  gift 
items.  A  group  of  dealers  was 
willing  to  use  it  as  a  test  along 
with  the  regular  Christmas 
catalog  issued  by  Our  Own 
Hardware  Co.  and  distributed 
by  dealers  late  in  November. 

During  the  week  of  Dec.  10, 
Retzlaff’s  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  ran 
the  pre-print  ad  over  his  signa¬ 
ture  in  the  New  Ulm  Journal 
and  became  the  first  retailer  to 
use  a  pre-print  ad. 

Sales  Oiecked 

According  to  Mr.  Rummel, 
store  owners  were  requested  to 


keep  a  close  check  on  sales  of 
the  advertised  items.  Dealers  re¬ 
ported  up  to  37%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  items  were  completely 
sold  out.  They  further  revealed 
that  they  sold  up  to  73%  of  their 
stock  on  all  items  in  the  pre¬ 
print  ad.  Of  the  seven  dealers 
reporting  to  date,  five  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  definitely 
w’ould  like  to  use  pre-prints  for 
future  promotions  and  two  said 
“maybe”  pending  full  evalua¬ 
tion  of  results  and  cost.  All  the 
hardware  retailers  felt  that  the 
ad  was  well  read  and  helped 
to  build  a  better  image  for  their 
stores. 

Mr.  Rummel  said  this  was  the 
fir.st  pre-print  ad  run  “only”  in 
middle  market  daily  newspapers 
and  the  first  run  in  the  North¬ 
west  which  was  printed  on  a 
litho  press.  Printing  was  done 
by  Alden  Pre-Print  of  Chicago. 

The  nine  Minnesota  dailies 
that  carried  the  pre-print  were: 
Fergus  Falls  Journal,  Owa- 
tontia  People’s  Press,  New  Ulm 


Mehopo/iton  WORCESTER  County 
owns  this  impressive  number — 

43rd  NATIONALLY  IN 
NEW  CAR  REGISTRATIONS 

From  60th  market,  the  averaqe  tor  1958,  1959,  and  I960, 
Worcester  jumped  to  43rd  in  new  car  registrations  for 
the  1st  six  months  in  1961.  WHY?  Because  the  171,400 
households  here,  have  56623  cash  income  (net  after 
taxes)  to  spend.  Or  a  total  of  574,901,800  more  than 
an  equal  number  of  averaqe  U.S.  households  .  .  .Be¬ 
cause  Worcester  is  the  32nd*  wealthiest  market  among 
the  "Top  50"  Markets  .  .  .  Because  Worcester  is  48th 
in  population  nationwide,  with  nearly  600,000  people 
.  .  .  And  because  Worcester  has  a  stable  economy  with 
practically  no  surplus  labor  supply. 

*  Source:  Sales  Management 


Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 

CirculatioR:  Daily  151,465  — Suiday  102,352 


The  Moloney, 
Regan  & 

Schmitt 
representative 
knows  Worcester 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
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OwMrt  of  Rodeo  Stotaom 
WTAG  ond  WTAC^M 


Richard  C.  Steele,  Publisher  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Journal,  Rochester  Post  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Worthington  Globe,  Man¬ 
kato  Free  Press,  Austin  Herald, 
Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle, 
and  the  Albert  Lea  Tribune. 
The  nine  dailies  represent  a 
combined  circulation  of  119,102. 
The  lone  weekly  to  carry  the 
pre-print  ad  —  the  Ronan 
(Mont.)  Pioneer  —  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,746. 

Opens  Pre-Print  Use 

“I  feel,”  Mr.  Rummel  said  this 
week,  “that  litho  pre-prints, 
placed  either  by  the  dealer  or 
by  the  parent  company,  open 
the  way  for  smaller  companies 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fine 
color  reproduction,  high  reader- 
ship  and  excellent  results  of  this 
medium.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

RETAILERS  NEED  HELP 

San  Francisco 

Most  all  retail  businesses  need 
help  with  their  advertising  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  Louis  F. 
Czufin,  advertising  manager, 
California  Chemical  Co.,  in  a 
report  to  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Association  here. 

Mr.  Czufin  said  that  in  his 
work  with  nurserymen  and  gar¬ 
den  shop  owmers  he  has  found 
the  need  for  newspaper  help 
widespread.  He  emphasized  that 
in  providing  the  needed  aid, 
newspapers  w’ould  in  turn  reap 
dividends  in  extra  gardening 
linage.  He  suggested  that 
courses  and  demonstrations  un¬ 
der  newspaper  sponsorship 
would  be  beneficial. 

“Competition  is  growing  even 
more  intense  in  the  gardening 
retail  field  and  the  smaller  re¬ 
tailer  needs  to  develop  more 
store  traffic,”  Mr.  Czufin  said. 

He  cited  one  case  where  a 
merchant  scheduled  a  three¬ 
time,  full-page  color  ad  and 
broke  all  sales  records  —  on  the 
first  day.  This  retailer’s  sales 
I  for  the  single  day  included  18 
!  cases  of  Volck  Oil,  13  cases  of 
I  Isotox,  10  cases  of  Weed-B-Gon, 
15  cases  of  Bug-Geta  and  “we 
couldn’t  guess  the  number  of 
cases  of  Ortho  and  Chlordane 
sold.” 

I  Another  garden  center,  after 
!  running  a  series  of  quarter-page 
j  ads  featuring  fast  -  turnover 
j  items,  was  so  impressed  with 
sales  results  that  it  boosted  the 
:  size  of  its  ads  to  full  pages. 

« 

RETAIL  ROUNDUP 

•  Mademoiselle  magazine 
j  claims  it  had  more  retail  news- 
;  paper  advertising  mentions  by 
,  more  stores  in  moi^  cities  than 
any  other  fashion  magazine  for 
the  month  of  November.  The 
magazine  was  mentioned  497 
!  times  by  400  stores  in  346  cities. 
Cumulative  figures  for  the  first 
11  months  in  1961  show  Made- 


Review  Issues 
Net  Linage  for 
N.Y.  Papers 

Do  business  and  financial 
review  newspaper  sections  pay¬ 
off?  They  do  in  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  Times  carried 
ads  from  902  display  advertisers 
from  throughout  the  world  in 
its  three  annual  business  and 
economic  review  issues.  The 
three  reviews — published  Jan.  8, 
9  and  10 — carried  324,545  lines 
of  advertising  (1,081  columns), 
a  gain  of  8,380  lines  over  1961. 

Display  advertisers  in  the 
Jan.  8  review  of  U.S.  business 
numbered  664  and  advertising 
totaled  203,499  lines.  The  daily’s 
Jan.  9  review  of  international 
trade  carried  60,647  lines  of 
advertising.  The  Hemisphere 
review  of  Jan.  10  carried  60,399 
lines  from  126  display  adver¬ 
tisers  in  15  countries  and  the 
U.S. 

20%  Incrcafic 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  for  Jan.  8  contained 
the  largest  business  and  financial 
review  ever  published  by  the 
newspaper.  Carrying  112,923 
lines  of  business  review  adver¬ 
tising,  from  more  than  1,100 
advertisers,  the  seven  editions 
ran  to  92  pages  and  represented 
a  20%  linage  gain  over  the  1961 
issue’s  record  of  92,126  lines. 

The  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
lean’s  32-page  review  published 
Jan.  9  carried  48,561  lines  of 
advertising,  up  1,561  lines  over 
its  1961  review. 

A  total  of  74,000  lines  of 
advertising  were  run  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  48-page 
review  as  against  73,500  lines 
carried  in  1961. 

Westchester  County  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
produced  a  60-page  business 
review  section  containing  105,000 
lines  from  189  advertisers.  The 
section  appeared  Jan.  16  and 
represent^  an  increase  of 
18,000  ad  lines  over  1961’s  edi¬ 
tion  and  a  gain  of  eight  pages. 


moiselle  on  top  also:  7,760  re¬ 
tail  ad  mentions  as  against  7,- 
579  for  Vogue;  7,560  for  Glam¬ 
our;  and  3,066  for  Harper’s 
BazcMr. 

*  *  * 

•  Discount  Promotions,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Retail  Reporting  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  York,  predicts  ’62 
will  be  most  critical  in  history 
of  discount  stores  due  to  1) 
gradually  narrowing  profit  mar¬ 
gins;  2)  entry  into  discount  field 
by  big  department  stores. 
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O^ktUmtdiiQa  (Eimra 

February  4,  1962 


To  Our  Readers: 

Today  Tlie  Chattanooga  Times  adds  Parade  Magazine  to  its 
Sunday  edition  for  your  pleasure  and  information. 

Parade  now  reaches  11  million  homes  throughout  the  nation. 

Its  stimulating  articles  and  pictorial  excellence  give  fresh 
perspective  each  week  to  the  colorful  world  of  people  and 
events. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  on  this  newspaper,  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
conceived  a  code  of  free  and  responsible  journalism  that 
has  been  accepted  as  the  standard  of  excellence  throughout 
the  publishing  world.  We  faithfully  adhere  to  these  principles. 

Tliis  community  is  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  modem  world 
by  its  program  of  revitadization  of  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources.  The  Chattanooga  Times  is  committed  to  this  program 
and  firmly  believes  in  the  growth  potential  of  this  dynamic 
area.  We  will  continue  to  give  unstinting  support  in  the 
columns  of  this  newspaper  to  every  effort  enliancing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  people  and  our  land. 

Through  the  expansion  of  our  Sunday  newspaper,  we  are  enlarging 
our  services  to  our  readers,  both  from  an  informative  and 
entertainment  point  of  view. 

We  cordially  welcome  Parade  Magazine  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  unflagging  determination  to  give  both  readers  and  advertisers 
the  finest  newspaper  possible. 


RETAIL  SIJRVE\: 


Retail  Pre-Print  Ad 
Tested  in  Minnesota 


The  distinction  of  running  the 
first  wholly  “retail”  pre-print 
ad  ever  published  was  claimed 
this  week  by  Dick  Rummel,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  North¬ 
west  Daily  Press  Association 
in  behalf  of  nine  Minnesota 
dailies  and  one  weekly. 

Hugh  Byrne,  advertising 
manager  of  Our  Own  Hard¬ 
ware,  Co.,  and  his  staff  pre¬ 
pared  the  roll-fed  pre-print  test 
ad  featuring  Christmas  gift 
items.  A  group  of  dealers  was 
willing  to  use  it  as  a  test  along 
with  the  regrular  Christmas 
catalog  issued  by  Our  Own 
Hardware  Co.  and  distributed 
by  dealers  late  in  November. 

During  the  week  of  Dec.  10, 
Retzlaff’s  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  ran 
the  pre-print  ad  over  his  signa¬ 
ture  in  the  New  Ulm  Journal 
and  became  the  first  retailer  to 
use  a  pre-print  ad. 

Sales  Cheeked 

According  to  Mr.  Rummel, 
store  owners  were  requested  to 


keep  a  close  check  on  sales  of 
the  advertised  items.  Dealers  re¬ 
ported  up  to  377o  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  items  were  completely 
sold  out.  They  further  revealed 
that  they  sold  up  to  73%  of  their 
stock  on  all  items  in  the  pre¬ 
print  ad.  Of  the  seven  dealers 
reporting  to  date,  five  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  definitely 
would  like  to  use  pre-prints  for 
future  promotions  and  two  said 
“maybe”  pending  full  evalua¬ 
tion  of  results  and  cost.  All  the 
hardware  retailers  felt  that  the 
ad  was  well  read  and  helped 
to  build  a  better  image  for  their 
stores. 

Mr.  Rummel  said  this  was  the 
fir.st  pre-print  ad  run  “only”  in 
middle  market  daily  newspapers 
and  the  first  run  in  the  North¬ 
west  which  was  printed  on  a 
litho  press.  Printing  was  done 
by  Alden  Pre-Print  of  Chicago. 

The  nine  Minnesota  dailies 
that  carried  the  pre-print  were: 
Fergus  Falls  Journal,  Owa- 
tonna  People’s  Press,  New  Ulm 


Metropolitan  WORCESTER  County 
owns  this  impressive  number — 

43rd  NATIONALLY  IN 
NEW  CAR  REGISTRATIONS 

From  40th  market,  the  average  for  1958,  1959,  and  1940, 
Worcester  jumped  to  43rd  in  new  car  registrations  for 
the  1st  six  months  in  1941.  WHY?  Because  the  171,400 
households  here,  have  $4423  cash  income  (net  after 
taxes)  to  spend.  Or  a  total  of  $74,901,800  more  than 
an  equal  number  of  average  U.S.  households  .  .  .Be¬ 
cause  Worcester  is  the  32nd*  wealthiest  market  among 
the  "Top  50"  Markets  .  .  .  Because  Worcester  is  48th 
in  population  nationwide,  with  nearly  400,000  people 
.  .  .  And  because  Worcester  has  a  stable  economy  with 
practically  no  surplus  labor  supply. 

*  Source:  Sales  Management 


Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 

CircHlatioR:  Daily  151,465  — Sunday  102,352 
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Richard  C.  Steele,  Publisher  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Journal,  Rochester  Post  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Worthington  Globe,  Man¬ 
kato  Free  Press,  Austin  Herald, 
Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle, 
and  the  Albert  Lea  Tribune. 
The  nine  dailies  represent  a 
combined  circulation  of  119,102. 
The  lone  weekly  to  carry  the 
pre-print  ad  —  the  Ronan 
(Mont.)  Pioneer  —  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,746. 

Opens  Pre-Print  Use 

“I  feel,”  Mr.  Rummel  said  this 
week,  “that  litho  pre-prints, 
placed  either  by  the  dealer  or 
by  the  parent  company,  open 
the  way  for  smaller  companies 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fine 
color  reproduction,  high  reader- 
ship  and  excellent  results  of  this 
medium.” 

«  *  « 

RETAILERS  NEED  HELP 

San  Francisco 
Most  all  retail  businesses  need 
help  with  their  advertising  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  Louis  F. 
Czufin,  advertising  manager, 
California  Chemical  Co.,  in  a 
report  to  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Association  here. 

Mr.  Czufin  said  that  in  his 
work  with  nurserymen  and  gar¬ 
den  shop  owners  he  has  found 
the  need  for  newspaper  help 
widespread.  He  emphasized  that 
in  providing  the  needed  aid, 
newspapers  would  in  turn  reap 
dividends  in  extra  gardening 
linage.  He  suggested  that 
courses  and  demonstrations  un¬ 
der  newspaper  sponsorship 
,  would  be  beneficial. 

“Competition  is  growing  even 
more  intense  in  the  gardening 
retail  field  and  the  smaller  re¬ 
tailer  needs  to  develop  more 
store  traffic,”  Mr.  Czufin  said. 

He  cited  one  case  where  a 
merchant  scheduled  a  three¬ 
time,  full-page  color  ad  and 
'  broke  all  sales  records  —  on  the 
first  day.  This  retailer’s  sales 
for  the  single  day  included  18 
cases  of  Volck  Oil,  13  cases  of 
:  Isotox,  10  cases  of  Weed-B-Gon, 
15  cases  of  Bug-Geta  and  “we 
couldn’t  guess  the  number  of 
'  cases  of  Ortho  and  Chlordane 
I  sold.” 

Another  garden  center,  after 
I  running  a  series  of  quarter-page 
I  ads  featuring  fast  -  turnover 
I  items,  was  so  impressed  with 
sales  results  that  it  boosted  the 
i  size  of  its  ads  to  full  pages. 

*  «  * 

RETAIL  ROUNDUP 

•  Mademoiselle  magazine 
1  claims  it  had  more  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  mentions  by 
more  stores  in  more  cities  than 
any  other  fashion  magazine  for 
the  month  of  November.  The 
magazine  was  mentioned  497 
times  by  400  stores  in  346  cities. 
Cumulative  figures  for  the  first 
11  months  in  1961  show  Made- 


Review  Issues 
Net  Linage  for 
N.Y.  Papers 

Do  business  and  financial 
review  newspaper  sections  pay¬ 
off?  They  do  in  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  Times  carried 
ads  from  902  display  advertisers 
from  throughout  the  world  in 
its  three  annual  business  and 
economic  review  issues.  The 
three  reviews — published  Jan.  8, 

9  and  10 — carried  324,545  lines 
of  advertising  (1,081  columns), 
a  gain  of  8,380  lines  over  1961. 

Display  advertisers  in  the 
Jan.  8  review  of  U.S.  business 
numbered  664  and  advertising 
totaled  203,499  lines.  The  daily’s 
Jan.  9  review  of  international 
trade  carried  60,647  lines  of 
advertising.  The  Hemisphere 
review  of  Jan.  10  carried  60,399 
lines  from  126  display  adver¬ 
tisers  in  15  countries  and  the 
U.S. 

20%  Increase 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  for  Jan.  8  contained 
the  largest  business  and  financial 
review  ever  published  by  the 
newspaper.  Carrying  112,923 
lines  of  business  review  adver¬ 
tising,  from  more  than  1,100 
advertisers,  the  seven  editions 
ran  to  92  pages  and  represented 
a  20%  linage  gain  over  the  1961 
issue’s  record  of  92,126  lines. 

The  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican’s  32-page  review  published 
Jan.  9  carried  48,561  lines  of 
advertising,  up  1,561  lines  over 
its  1961  review. 

A  total  of  74,000  lines  of 
advertising  were  run  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  48-page 
review  as  against  73,500  lines 
carried  in  1961. 

Westchester  County  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
produced  a  60-page  business 
review  section  containing  105,000 
lines  from  189  advertisers.  The 
section  appeared  Jan.  16  and 
represented  an  increase  of 
18,000  ad  lines  over  1961’s  edi¬ 
tion  and  a  gain  of  eight  pages. 

moiselle  on  top  also:  7,760  re¬ 
tail  ad  mentions  as  against  7,- 
579  for  Vogue;  7,560  for  Glam¬ 
our;  and  3,066  for  Harper’s 
Bazaar. 

*  *  « 

•  Discount  Promotions,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Retail  Reporting  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  York,  predicts  ’62 
will  be  most  critical  in  history 
of  discount  stores  due  to  1) 
gradually  narrowing  profit  mar¬ 
gins;  2)  entry  into  discount  field 
by  big  department  stores. 
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■CM  MAtC  GOCOCM 


dil^  C^imthntooQa  (Eixnrs 

February  4,  1962 


To  Our  Readers: 

Today  The  Chattanooga  Times  adds  Parade  Magazine  to  its 
Sunday  edition  for  your  pleasure  and  information. 

Parade  now  reaches  11  million  homes  throughout  the  nation. 

Its  stimulating  articles  and  pictorial  excellence  give  fresh 
perspective  each  week  to  the  colorful  world  of  people  and 
events. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  on  this  newspaper,  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
conceived  a  code  of  free  and  responsible  journalism  that 
has  been  accepted  as  the  standard  of  excellence  throughout 
the  publishing  world.  We  faithfully  8ulhere  to  these  principles. 

This  community  is  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  modem  world 
by  its  program  of  revitaiization  of  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources.  Tlie  Chattsmooga  Times  is  committed  to  this  program 
eind  firmly  believes  in  the  growth  potential  of  this  dynamic 
area.  We  will  continue  to  give  unstinting  support  in  the 
columns  of  this  newspaper  to  every  effort  enhancing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  people  and  our  land. 

Ihrough  the  expansion  of  our  Sunday  newspaper,  we  aire  enlarging 
our  services  to  our  readers,  both  from  an  informative  and 
entertainment  point  of  view. 

We  cordially  welcome  Parade  Magazine  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  unflagging  determination  to  give  both  reaulers  and  advertisers 
the  finest  newspaper  possible. 


AD  AGENCIES! 

Newspaper 
Viewed  by 

There  are  two  areas  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  advertising 
agencies  into  which  individual 
newspapers  might  consider 
extending  their  research  efforts : 

•  Audience  measurements — 
not  to  generate  “box-car  figures,” 
but  to  document  the  number  of 
the  paper’s  readers  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  socio-economic  classifica¬ 
tions. 

•  The  development  of  research 
approaches  for  optimizing  the 
advertiser’s  use  of  newspaper 
space. 

These  are  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  research  con¬ 
tained  in  a  20-page  booklet 
entitled  “How  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  Evaluate  Various  Types  of 
Newspaper  Research”  just 
issued  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Copies  were  mailed  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  to  members  and 
have  been  made  available  for 
members  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen- 


Research 

Agencies 

tatives  and  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 
Copies  are  also  available  from 
4-A  headquarters,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17. 

Types  of  Research 

Developed  through  joint 
efforts  of  the  4-A’s  Research  and 
Newspaper  Committees,  the 
booklet  discusses  how  agency 
people  view  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  types  of  newspaper 
research:  1)  Basic  market  data ; 

2)  Circulation  analyses;  3) 
Brand  purchase  studies;  4) 
Brand  distribution  analyses; 

5)  Page  readership  studies;  and 

6)  Audience  measurements. 
Comments  on  research  now 

being  furnished  by  newspapers 
and  on  some  new  types  which 
would  be  welcomed  in  the  future 
represent  a  consensus  of  agency 
views  as  to  what  constitutes 
“acceptable”  and  “useful” 
research. 

The  following  sections  from 
the  booklet  briefly  indicate  the 
kinds  of  information  which 


COVER  THIRD! 


nNV^/1 


PEORIA 


QUAD-: 
CITIES 


CHICAGO 


DES  MOINES 

a  > 


I  third  largest  market  in  iowa- 
'  VJJ/  ILLINOIS  -  Population  270,058 


Only  newspapers  that  circulate 
all  the  Quad-Cities 


DAVE 


Only  Morning  circulation 
Only  Sunday  circulation 


CIRCULATING  DAVENPORT  AND  BETTENDORF,  IOWA; 
ROCK  ISLAND,  MOLINE,  EAST  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Represented  by  Jonn  b  Kelley,  Inc. 


newspaper  research  might  pro¬ 
vide  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  agency  people  in  their  efforts 
to  fully  “apprise  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  by  newspapers.” 

Newspaper  .4udiences 

“The  study  of  newspaper  audi¬ 
ences  could  be  extended,  in  mul¬ 
tiple  and  combination  newspaper 
markets,  to  measure  cumulative 
coverage  and  frequency  of 
exposure  to  individual  news¬ 
papers  over  a  period  of  time — 
perhaps  one  week,”  the  4-A  book¬ 
let  points  out. 

“These  data  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  individual  news¬ 
papers,  for  combinations  of 
newspapers,  and  by  audience 
characteristics  such  as  sex,  age, 
socio-economic  status,  income 
composition,  purchasing  habits, 
children  in  audience  families, 
etc.  Such  analyses  might  be  in 
terms  of  people  or  homes  or 
both,  depending  upon  what  is 
most  appropriate  or  feasible.” 

According  to  the  booklet’s 
recommendations,  there  are  wide 
divergencies  of  opinion  as  to  how 
the  advertising  effect  of  news¬ 
papers  can  be  maximized,  even 
when  the  desired  effect  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple  and  straightfor¬ 
ward.  Following  are  examples 
of  avenues  that  might  be  ex¬ 
plored: 

1)  Since  a  great  deal  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising — much  of  it 
co-operative  —  has  the  specific 
and  unique  objective  of  creating 
retail  traffic,  “can  principles  be 
developed  from  research  as  to 
the  most  effective  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  encourage  store  traffic? 
The  booklet  notes  that  store 
traffic  “is  a  tangible  phenomenon 
and  is  subject  to  direct  measure¬ 
ment.” 

! 

j  Size/F  requency 

2)  Can  research  be  designed 
to  develop  principles  for  opti¬ 
mum  size/frequency  patterns  for 
various  classes  of  products  and 
different  sized  budgets?  What  is 
the  effect  of  variations  in  size/ 
frequency  patterns  upon  store 
traffic,  upon  brand  images,  upon 
message  communication? 

3)  Can  research  develop  prin¬ 
ciples  which  will  guide  adver¬ 
tisers  in  maximizing  the  qualita¬ 
tive  values  which  newspapers 
offer?  How  can  the  “newsworthi¬ 
ness,”  the  “immediacy,”  the 
“localness,”  and  other  imputed 
qualitative  values  of  newspapers 
be  best  harnessed  to  different 
classes  of  products  by  retail  and 

eneral  advertisers?  What  image 
does  the  individual  newspaper 
possess  and  how  is  it  l^st 
exploited  by  the  advertiser? 

4)  Can  research  resolve  the 
controversies  which  still  exist 
concerning  the  relative  values  of 
position  within  newspapers?  Do 
some  positions  always  generate 


more  store  traffic,  enhance  brand 
images,  communicate  messages 
more  completely,  than  other 
positions? 

5)  Can  research  provide  a 
definite  set  of  ground  rules  for 
the  use  of  newspaper  color — 
under  what  conditions  it  is  most 
valuable  in  terms  of  store  traffic, 
brand  image  creation,  message 
communication  ? 

“It  may  be  impossible  for  con¬ 
ventional  research  techniques  to 
provide  definitive  answers  to 
these  kinds  of  questions,”  the 
booklet  admits.  “Nevertheless, 
and  in  any  event,  before  it  is 
known  whether  or  not  they  can 
be  answered,  research  efforts  of 
some  kind  must  be  directed 
against  them.  The  cooperative 
experimental  approach  proposed 
by  Alan  Donnahoe  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Diapatch  and 
News  Leader  may  be  one  means 
to  the  end  if  advertisers  can  be 
sold  on  the  benefits  of  partici¬ 
pating.” 

The  booklet  continues:  “A 
willingness  on  the  part  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  to  enter  into 
research  programs  designed  to 
develop  these  kinds  of  knowledge 
will  be  likely  to  find  receptive 
and  helpful  attitudes  among 
advertising  agency  people  who 
must  constantly  seek  to  find  the 
most  effective  ways  in  which 
their  clients  can  use  any  or  all 
of  the  major  media.” 

Emphasizing  that  none  of  the 
remarks  is  intended  to  limit  the 
range  and  scope  of  newspaper 
research  in  any  way,  the  broklet 
says  that  on  the  contrary, 
agency  people  “hope  that  news¬ 
paper  research  people  will  use 
imagination  and  enterprise  to 
the  fullest  in  pioneering  new 
research  approaches.  Individual 
newspapers  may  be  able  to  do 
much  research  which  will  not 
only  be  of  direct  benefit  to  them, 
but  will  add  to  everyone’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  use  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  more  effectively.” 

The  4-A  booklet  concludes: 
“The  only  stipulation  is  that  the 
individual  research  projects,  no 
matter  how  small  in  scope,  be 
carried  out  as  scientifically  as 
possible,  following  ‘Criteria  for 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Re¬ 
search’  published  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  and 
whenever  possible,  newspapers 
should  consider  making  use  of 
the  ARF’s  consultation  facili¬ 
ties.” 

• 

Safety  Crusade  Tab 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  News  pub¬ 
lished  an  eight-page  tabloid 
supplement  to  help  the  Dodge  & 
Plymouth  Dealers  of  Greater 
Miami  kick-off  a  two-week  auto 
safety  crusade.  Copies  of  the 
supplement  were  distributed  to 
300  people  attending  a  special 
luncheon. 
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NOTHING  SElij 

ILSIFIS. 

INSURANCE 

LKE  A  FAMILY! 


A  new-born  namesake,  a  new 
home,  new  car,  new  possessions 
. . .  nothing  sells  any  insurance 
like  new  responsibility.  Growth 
—of  family,  estate  or  business 
—provides  the  climate  most 
favorable  to  selling  insurance. 
With  the  added  responsibilities 
of  25,000  new  babies,  43,000 
new  cars,  1,500  new  businesses, 
13,000  new  homes  a  year.  Big 
D  is  climate-right  for  insurance 
selling. 


THE  CLIMATE’S  THE  THING! 

Believability,  reliability,  responsibility  .  .  .  these  are 
the  vitals  of  a  powerful  newspaper.  Of  them  strong 
selling-c/imafe  is  made,  for  the  character  of  a  paper 
carries  over  to  advertising.  The  News'  favorable  climate 
conveys  believability  to  advertising.  It  enhances  the 
advertiser's  image,  like  the  recommendation  of  a  trusted 
friend.  To  strengthen  their  sales  stories,  insurance 
companies  place  64.9%  more  of  their  advertising  in 
The  News  than  in  Dallas’  other  paper.  It's  climate- 
right  for  what  you  sell,  too.  And  there's  added  sales- 
insurance  in  the  News'  vastly  larger  circulation. 

Media  Record* 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  National  Represantativa 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Flofida  Traval  Repraaentativa 


AD  CAMPAIGINS: 


Borden  Ads  To  Bait 
Markets  for  Cheese 


Borden  Foods  Company  will 
use  ads  in  more  than  170  news¬ 
papers  across  the  U.  S.  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  cheeses  for  1062,  cov¬ 
ering  the  Lenten  period.  The 
promotion  will  lx*  heavily  sup¬ 
ported  with  magazine  and  gro¬ 
cery  trade  advertising  through 
April  (via  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Inc.). 

Added  to  the  combined  adver¬ 
tising  support  of  newspajiers 
and  regional  editions  of  maga¬ 
zines  will  l)e  a  program  that 
provides  retailers  with  in-store 
display  material  to  announce 
the  promotion  at  the  point  of 
sale. 

♦  «  * 

BLOCK  IN  13  MARKETS 

Block  Drug  Company  will  use 
newspapers  in  some  4.')  major 
markets  to  implement  the  sales 
of  its  annual  Polident  profes¬ 
sional  type  denture  cleansing 
kit  to  a  specific  audience. 

To  “fully  promote”  the  kit. 
Block  has  scheduled  a  full-color 
page  in  the  April  issue  of  Read¬ 
er's  Digest.  According  to  Block, 
statistics  prove  that  over  65% 

AUTOMATIC 

CLEANING 


of 


INK  FOUNTAINS 


Eliminate  costly  hand-scrub¬ 
bing  of  removable  fountains. 

Let  this  modern,  proved 
cleaning  machine  do  the  work 
automatically  —  let  mechan¬ 
ical  agitation  free  employees 
for  profitable  work. 


|-e  Cuts  Hand.  LafiorT^^ss 
*  Than  5  Minu^sla: 

?  •  Cuts  Cleaning^me  in  Half^ 
!  •  Eliminates  Fi'r^azards 
[  •  Asstlres  Complete’ Cleaning 


of  RD’s  36,00(),(K)0  readers  are 
over  the  age  of  35.  “It  is  an 
e.stablished  fact  that  one  out  of 
every  three  adults  over  the  age 
of  21  (about  40,000,000)  have 
some  type  of  remov’able  denture 
or  plate,”  Block  points  out.  “It 
is  expected  that  a  large  majority 
of  these  people  will  be  reached 
through  the  Reader’s  Digest 
ad.” 

Other  media  to  l)e  used  will 
include  national  network  tv 
geared  to  reach  87' r  of  all  tv 
homes  in  the  nation. 

*  *  * 

EUROPEAN  PAPERS  SET 

Half-page  black  and  white 
adaptions  of  its  carefully  tai¬ 
lored  magazine  layouts  will  lie 
u.sed  in  Februarj’  in  European 
newspapers  when  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  International  Divi¬ 
sion,  will  begin  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  overseas  ad  program  (via 
BBDO)  in  its  11-year  history. 

The  campaign,  a  unique  dual 
program  bringing  corporate  and 
product  promotion  together  in 
the  same  ads,  will  be  inserted 
in  three  international  magazines 
and  local  publications  in  11 
countries.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  3M  International  has  ex¬ 
tended  a  schedule  from  export 
markets  to  local  media  in  se¬ 
lected  .subsidiarj'  areas. 

The  drive,  which  is  expected 
to  be  expanded  into  34  foreign 
markets  during  1962,  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  introduction  of  a  re¬ 
designed,  highly  stylistic  3M 
logo.  The  schedule  embraces 
both  magazine  and  newspapers. 
In  magazines,  all  inserts  will  be 
two-color  spreads. 

*  *  * 

ONE-PAPER  CAMPAIGN 

Bio  Products,  Inc.,  drug  man¬ 
ufacturing  subsidiary  of  Ket- 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


J37  South  Ave.,  Garwood,  New  Jersey 


U.S.  Steel 
Tells  Admen 
Of  Auto  Push 

Chicago 

Advertising  executives  of 
newspapers  representing  25 
major  markets  took  time  out 
from  NAEA  sessions  hero  this 
week  to  discuss  with  officials  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 
their  role  in  a  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  scheduled  for  March  in 
behalf  of  the  automotive 
industry. 

These  newspapers,  selected  by 
U.S.  Steel  on  the  basis  of  their 
1960  new-car  ad  linage  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  showcase  a  national 
promotion  for  the  auto  industry, 
will  receive  the  equivalent  of  a 
full-page  black  and  white  ad 
design^  to  run  as  a  tabloid 
spread.  In  addition,  they  will  be 
given  a  non-advertising  preprint 
for  use  as  the  front  and  back 
covers  of  a  section  dedicated  to 
the  automobile  industry. 

In  addition,  U.S.  Steel  will 
send  in  a  marketing  team  w’hich 
will  sponsor  a  breakfast  or 
luncheon  meeting,  jointly  with 
the  newspaper,  to  present  the 
program  to  the  local  auto  dealers 
association,  banks  and  interested 
retailers.  U.S.  Steel  personnel 
will  call  on  major  customers 
who  supply  parts  to  the  auto 
industry,  offering  them  the 
opportunity  to  participate. 

Newspaper  representatives 
have  been  urged  to  solicit  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  many  industries 
whose  interests  parallel  those  of 
the  auto  manufacturers. 

All  dailies  and  some  1500 
weeklies  will  receive  an  eight- 
page  standard-size  newspaper 
with  a  “mood”  cover  and  seven 
pages  containing  both  news  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures,  and  adver¬ 
tising  layouts  and  elements  for 
use  by  a  wide  variety  of  local 
advertisers.  This  newspaper 
service,  including  free  mats  of 
all  art,  is  available  to  all  news¬ 
papers  on  request.  While  the 
program  is  scheduled  to  reach 
the  public  during  the  month  of 
March,  the  exact  date  will  be  up 
to  each  participating  newspaper. 

U.S.  Steel  will  offer  a  mer¬ 
chandising  kit  to  all  auto  dealers. 

The  U.S.  Steel  Hour  will  be 
used  to  further  the  promotion 
with  12  commercials  carried  by 
the  CBS  network.  During  the 
week  of  March  7,  the  tv  pro¬ 
gram  will  carry  a  one-minute 
personalized  showing  of  the 
newspaper  section  in  each  of  the 
25  cities.  Saturday  Evening  Post 
in  its  March  5  issue  will  feature 
the  promotion  slogan:  “Spring 
Out  in  a  New  ’62.” 
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chum  &  Co.,  Inc.,  drug  whole¬ 
saler,  will  l>egin  a  unique  ad 
campaign  Feb.  6  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  to  promote 
its  anti-blemish  lotion,  Propa- 
P.H.  (via  Jules  B.  Singer). 

The  campaign,  slated  to  run 
into  June,  will  be  a  series  of 
“advice”  columns  in  which 
young  adult  problems  will  be 
used  to  promote  the  merits  of 
Propa-P.H.  The  columns  are 
written  by  Jules  B.  Singer,  head 
of  the  agency  bearing  his  name. 

“We  selected  the  Daily  News 
liecause  it  hits  the  largest  seg¬ 
ment  of  this  area’s  young 
adults,”  said  Emanuel  Katz,  Bio 
Products  president.  “A  study 
showed  that  the  News  is  read 
by  340,000  in  the  15-19  age 
group,  our  prime  audience.”  Mr. 
Katz  added  that  plans  are  al¬ 
ready  underway  to  use  the  “ad¬ 
vice”  column  approach  in  other 
markets  for  Propa-P.H.  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  News  cam])aign  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  continuing  series  of 
spot  commercials  over  New 
York’s  WINS  radio  station,  two 
commercials  a  night  for  six 
nights  weekly. 

• 

Chicago  Rept^  Plan 
Massive  Sales  Drive 

One  of  the  most  concentrated 
newspaper-selling  drives  ever  to 
hit  the  Midwest  will  get  under¬ 
way  Jan.  29,  according  to  Frank 
Gurda,  chairman  of  the  new 
business  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Gurda,  of  The  Branham 
Company,  said  his  15-man  com¬ 
mittee  will  work  with  three  sets 
of  film  strip  presentation  mater¬ 
ial  in  bringing  the  study,  “The 
Newspaper  and  Its  Reading 
Public,”  to  executives  of  28 
agencies  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Agencies  and  advertisers  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver,  as  well 
as  advertisers  in  Chicago,  will 
be  covered  also. 
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AMONG  COLOR  KING'S  FEATURES: 


Automatic  tension  control  of  web  by  dial  setting  ’  Individuolly 
motor-driven  water  fauntain  rallers  "  Quick  blanket  change  —  na 
blonket  irons  or  punching  required  *  Twelve  roller  ink  distribution 
system  •  Convenient  controls  "  Eosy  to  plate  '  leokproof  Ink  foun¬ 
tains  with  buckle-proaf  blades  *  Fast  removal  of  rollers  by  spring 
lock  without  changing  pressure  settings  *  Hardened  steel  bearers 
on  oluminum  plote  and  blonket  cylinders  '  Heovy  duty  folder. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLEVIC 


What  About  the  Gap 
In  Rate  Structure? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

OaHHified  AdvertiftinK  Direrlor,  New  York  P«»kI 


“Are  you  trying  to  do  business 
with  methods  of  the  ’60s  — 
1860s?”  Eldred  Garter,  CAM, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  asked  in  his  talk  on 
“Classified  Advertising  Rates” 
at  the  Executives  Association 
Convention  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Mr.  Garter  scored  the  rate 
patterns  of  many  newspapers  as 
having  been  conceived  simply  as 
an  adaptation  of  retail  rates  in 
a  bygone  era.  He  put  this  query : 

\^at  was  your  Classifi^  vol¬ 
ume  10-20-30  or  even  50  years 
ago  when  your  present  classified 
rate  structure  was  designed?  .  .  . 
In  just  the  last  20  years  the 
volume  has  increased  nationally 
287  % ;  are  you  getting  your 
share  and  how  much  more  would 
you  be  getting  with  a  modern 
rate  structure? 

Urging  a  rate  structure  based 
on  the  “sliding  scale  multiple 
insertion”  principle,  Mr.  Garter 
pointed  out  that  the  average 
classified  ad  required  4%  in¬ 
sertions  to  obtain  maximum  re¬ 
sults  and  that  less  than  6%  of 
the  1-time  orders  got  maximum 
results. 

Multiple  insertions  benefit 
both  the  advertiser  and  the 
newspaper,  he  said. 

His  newspapers  encourage  use 
of  both  multiple  insertions  and 
larger  copy  by  means  of  rate 
incentives,  he  said. 

“The  method  of  discouraging 
short-run  ads  presents  a  real 
problem,”  he  continued.  “We  do 
it  with  rates  that  offer  a  real 
incentive  for  multiple  consecu¬ 


tive  insertion  —  You  may  be 
asking.  How  does  this  become 
profitable  for  the  Newspaper? 
Well,  certainly  if  advertisers  get 
results  we  profit  because  we  are 
assured  of  consistent  linage.  But 
—  in  addition,  we  profit  from 
lack  of  handling. 

“There  are  eleven  cost-pro¬ 
ducing  steps  in  every  classified 
ad  taken  for  one  insertion.  In 
each  additional  insertion  we  only 
add  two  more  steps  both  minor 
in  costs,  therefore  an  ad  taken 
for  10  days  and  run  10  consecu¬ 
tive  days  produces  29  cost  steps, 
whereas  10  one-time  orders  pro¬ 
duces  110  steps  that  cost  you 
money.  Since  additional  inser¬ 
tions  cost  less  and  less  per  in¬ 
sertion  we  can  afford  to  drop 
our  per-day  charge  rather 
sharply.  In  Atlanta  we  have  a 
two-way  sliding  scale  through¬ 
out  Classified.  Our  rate  reduces 
as  insertions  increase  and  also 
reduces  as  number  of  lines  in 
the  Ad  increase.” 

Success  Slori«*s 

Warren  Perry,  CAM,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (  W  i  s  .  )  Journal,  at¬ 
tributed  an  important  share  of 
classified’s  growth  to  the  con¬ 
sistent  in-paper  promotion  of 
want  ads. 

Citing  classified’s  growth  of 
287  %  in  the  20-year  period  from 
1939  to  1959,  he  compared  this 
with  the  growth  in  retail  of 
215%  and  general  of  189%. 

“The  only  point  I  seek  to 
make,”  he  said,  “is  that  classi¬ 
fied  has  enjoyed  more  growth 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  ksop  in  touch  with  marksting, 
advartiiing,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PmbiUftmd  fortnii^htly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

18  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


than  retail  or  national  because 
we  advertise  and  promote  it.  We 


advertise  that  it  pays  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  want  ads.  And  we 
advertise  it  pays  to  read  the 
want  ads.  We  use  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  testimonials  of 
happy,  satisfied,  richer  and  wiser 
classified  advertisers. 

“How  many  testimonials  have 
you  run  on  your  successful  re¬ 
tailers  or  national  advertisers 
during  the  past  year  so  that  all 
of  their  competitors  who  don’t 
use  your  newspaper  might  drool 
just  a  little  bit?  How  many  pro¬ 
motion  ads  have  you  run  urging 
your  readers  to  watch  for  and 
look  to  that  special  food  edition 
or  fashion  edition  or  year-end 
edition?  And,  if  you  did  do  some 
of  this,  did  you  merchandise 
your  promotion?  Did  you  mail 
out  advance  proofs  to  all  your 
potential  advertisers?  Did  you 
arm  your  salesmen  with  advance 
proofs  of  this  promotion  to  show 
to  their  regular  accounts  and 
new  prospective  accounts?” 

*  *  * 

COUNTER  I^DY 

After  25  years  at  the  front 
counter,  handling  classified  ads, 
Mrs.  Bess  Moncrief  retired  from 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
recently.  At  a  retirement  party 
she  said:  “I  vividly  remember 
the  days  of  the  Depression  when 
so  many  were  out  of  work  and 
coming  to  the  counter  to  ask  for 
a  free  ad  which  the  News  so 
willingly  gave.” 

«  «  * 

44  IN  PHONE  ROOM 

Mrs.  Maybelle  Ewing  has  been 
promoted  to  telephone  room 
supervisor  in  the  Houston  Post's 
classified  ad  department,  super¬ 
vising  work  of  44  employes. 

*  *  « 

MISS  CLASSIFIED 

The  Houston  Chronicle’s  Miss 
Classified  rounded  out  a  half 
century  in  1961  with  1,590,093 
classified  ads  published. 

Miss  Classified  was  the  brain 
child  in  1912  of  Want  Ad 
Department  manager  Arthur 
Seline.  Mr.  Seline  died  a  few 
months  later  and  J,  H.  Butler, 
now  executive  vicepresident  and 


These  men  and  women  for  Hirel  Now! 

Some  of  the  nations  top  reporters,  writers, 
desk  men,  beat  men,  ad  salesmen,  sales 
girls,  business  office  personnel— ranging 
from  copy  boys  and  mechanical  people  to 
production  executives  and  aerospace  re- 

IVliU If  ■  Ready  to  report  for  duty. 

All  with  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  or  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  at  time  these  papers  ceased.  Wire  or  phone 

The  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club  8-Ball  Foundation 

600  N.  Vermont  Ave., 

Los  Angeles  4,  California 
Phone  NOrmandy  5-3301 


general  manager,  took  over. 
J.  L.  DuRoss  is  CAM  now. 

Miss  Classified  is  syml»olized 
by  a  smiling  young  woman  who 
is  always  pictured  with  ii-ncil 
poised  and  ready  to  take  an  ad. 

In  1961  Miss  Classil'eid, 
brought  an  innovation .  The 
Chronicle’s  Year  Home  Section, 
which  “proved  itself  an  out¬ 
standing  market  place  for  real 
estate  advertiser.^,”  according  to 
Mr.  DuRo.ss. 

e 

Awartl  for  Hoover 

COLU. MBITS 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  As.socia- 
tion’s  first  national  public  serv¬ 
ice  award  will  be  presented  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
at  the  ONA’s  annual  convention 
dinner,  Feb.  9,  in  the  Deshler 
Hilton  Hotel.  The  award  will  be 
received  by  the  assistant  FBI 
director,  Cartha  D.  DeLoach, 
who  will  also  be  the  speaker  on 
“The  Press  and  National  Secur¬ 
ity.”  ON  A  President  Gardner  H. 
Townsley,  Lebanon  B’c.sfcm 
Star,  said  this  award  and  talk 
will  highlight  a  series  of  awards 
to  be  presented  at  the  dinner, 
including  certificates’  and  $100 
checks  to  Ohio’s  two  outstand¬ 
ing  newspaperboys  in  1961. 

• 

Finn  Incorporateil 

Kearney,  Nebr. 

Kearney  Hub  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  to 
succeed  the  partnership  which 
has  published  the  Kearney  Daily 
Hub  since  1943.  Officers  are: 
Chairman,  Ormond  P.  Hill,  pub¬ 
lisher;  president,  E.  E.  Citten- 
den,  editor;  vicepresident.  Gale 
M.  Leitner,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  ;  and  secretary-treasurer, 
Robert  S.  Ayres,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

$125,000  Lounge 

Milwaukee 

An  employes’  cafeteria  and 
lounge  costing  more  than  $125,- 
000  has  been  opened  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  JoumaVs  new  six-story 
addition.  Donald  B.  Abert,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Journal, 
said  the  figure  does  not  include 
any  part  of  the  basic  construc¬ 
tion  cost. 

• 

House  Organ  Guide 

The  1962  edition  of  the  House 
Magazine  Directory  (Gebbie 
Press,  New  York,  $19.95)  lists 
26  employe  publications  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies. 
The  reference  work  gives  data 
on  more  than  4,000  house  organs 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  a  marketplace  for  free-lance 
material. 
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Through  The  Detroit  News  alone,  advertising  goes  into  4  out  of  5  metropolitan  area  homes  that  get  a 
Detroit  newspaper* . . .  reaches  3  of  every  4  families  that  have  incomes  in  excess  of  $15,000  . . .  reaches 
both  husband  and  homemaker  in  the  home  where  buying  decisions  are  made.  No  other  newspaper  in 
the  nation's  top  five  markets  makes  such  concentrated  sales  power  available  to  advertisers— nor  such 
a  low  milline  rate— only  $2.00  weekdays;  $1.75  Sunday.  To  sell  the  $5-billion  Detroit  Market  most  effec¬ 
tively  and  most  economically,  just  buy  The  News. 

•Sixth  Quinquennial  Survey  ol  the  Detroit  Market 

The  Detroit  News 

723,578  Weekdays-914,523  Sunday  (ABC  9/30/6 1 1 

Nm  Yirk  Offict:  Suite  1237,  60  E.  42nd  St.  •  CIticaic  OIRct;  43S  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower .  Padlc  OOke:  78S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  •  Miaeu  leack:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 


company  in  1937.  Miss  Siff,  a 
veteran  the  and  ac- 

counting  departments 
her  career  Certified, 

which 

sume  the  performed  here- 

tofore  by 

George  T.  Kempter  will  con- 
Franlt  M.  Tighe  tinue  in  the  office  of  vicepresi- 

3c<‘  D  «•  „  dent  and  secretary,  and  Joseph 

Given  Promotions  ^  office  of  treas- 

At  Certified  Mat  urer.  Winthrop  L.  Sheedy  is 

Executive  changes  at  Certified  president. 

Dry  Mat  Corporation,  New  York  * 

City,  include  the  election  of  General  Elxcellence 
James  Ricca  as  executive  vice  Laramie  Wyo 

president,  AldoF.  Luca  as  vice-  Trophies  for  general’ excel- 
president,  and  Helen  F.  Siff  as  ^  Wyoming  newspa- 

assistant  treasurer.  awarded  to  the  River- 

These  appointments  follow  the  ton  Daily  Ranger  and  Therm- 
semi-retirement  of  Frank  M.  opolis  Independent  Record  at 
Tighe,  executive  vicepresident  the  Wyoming  Press  Association 
since  1946.  meeting  here  Jan.  20.  Twenty 

Mr.  Ricca  has  been  connected  papers  won  the  privilege  of 
with  the  sales  and  service  end  carrying  the  caption  “Prize- 
of  the  Certified  mat  business  Winning  Newspaper  1961”  in 
since  1935.  Mr.  Luca  joined  the  their  mastheads. 


HAS  CUT  TYPESETTING  COSTS 
BY  MORE  THAN 


Characters  and  symbols,  stamped  on  the  margin  of 
matrices,  are  hard  to  see,  and  account  for  a  large 
percent  of  typesetting  errors. 

When  your  mats  are  color  contrasted  by  MATRIX, 
in  sharp  black  and  white  or  other  colors,  you  eliminate 
this  “blind  spot”  and  linecasters  can  quickly  see  what 
they  set. 

That’s  why  the  many  newspaper  plants  who  use 
MATRIX  service  regularly,  cut  typesetting  errors  by 
32%  .  .  .  and  cotiunercial  printers  average  a  big  37% 
saving! 

We  have  audited  figures  to  prove  these  statements.  May 
we  send  them  to  you?  No  obUgation. 


154  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
326  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  I 


I  The  Wherefore  of  However 

g  However,  both  as  an  adverb  meaning  in  whatever 
S  manner  and  as  a  connective  meaning  nevertheless,  must 
3  be  distinguished  from  the  adverbial  pair  how  ever,  an 
3  emphatic  form  of  how:  “It  was  a  mystery  however  he 
S  carried  it  ofT’  (in  whatever  manner);  “We  noticed, 
g  however,  that  the  money  was  not  refunded”  (never- 
a  theless) ;  “The  neighbors  wondered  how  they  ever  man- 
3  aged  to  pay  off  the  mortgage”  (how).  In  the  last  sense, 
a  how  and  ever  are  two  words. 

J  The  main  question  about  Iwwever  as  a  connective  is 
M  where  to  put  it.  The  idea  that  it  must  not  come  first  in 
a  the  sentence  is  a  superstition.  Its  function  is  to  indicate 
g  a  contrast,  and  it  should  not  break  a  sentence  except 
1  for  that  purpose.  In  “We  noticed,  however,”  the  stress 
g  of  contra.st  is  laid  against  We  noticed.  If  the  arrange- 
3  men  were  We,  however,  the  stress  would  be  against  we, 
J  contrasted  with  others.  If  however  comes  first,  the  stress 
S  is  against  all  that  follows.  However  also  modifies  the 
B  whole  sentence  when  placed  at  the  end.  The  writer  should 
g  decide  what  element  of  his  sentence  contains  the  con- 
I  trast  and  place  however  accordingly. 

3  But  however,  as  Fowler  noted,  is  a  redundancy;  one 
I  word  or  the  other  should  be  excised.  When  however 
3  begins  a  second  clause,  it  is  preceded  by  a  semicolon: 
3  “Several  topics  of  interest  will  be  discussed;  however, 
m  election  of  officers  will  be  the  main  business  of  the 
3  meeting.”  The  semicolon  is  necessary  to  relate  however 
M  to  the  second  clause.  (It  could  as  well  have  been  “elec- 
J  tion  of  officers,  howev'er.”) 


I  Wayward  Words  I 

3  Of  should  not  be  coupled  with  all  if  it  can  be  done  ] 
%  without.  Whether  of  is  dispensable  is  obvious,  as  in  i 

3  all  [o/]  the  papers,  all  [o/]  the  money.  The  personal  § 

3  pronouns  (me,  us,  you,  him,  her,  it,  them)  require  it:  = 

3  all  of  it,  all  of  us,  all  of  them.  Other  pronouns  including  1 

J  demonstratives  (all  this,  all  these,  all  those)  and  posses-  | 

3  sives  (all  its  fur,  all  our  dealings),  like  any  noun  (all  | 

3  the  thne,  all  the  cars)  do  not.  I 

S  1(1  4(  I 

M  i 

3  Armed  with  has  become  a  singularly  meaningless  i 
3  cliche.  One  who  is  armed  has  a  weapon — a  gun,  a  club,  | 

3  perhaps  only  a  pop  bottle.  And  of  course  it  would  be  | 

g  quibbling  to  boggle  at  a  figurative  extension  of  this  use;  | 

3  a  lawyer  going  forth  to  do  battle  in  court  might  be  [ 

J  referred  to  as  armed  with  facts.  But  armed  with  some- 

3  how  has  become  an  automatic  substitute  for  possessing, 

3  prepared  with,  carrying,  and  other  more  suitable  ex- 

m  pressions.  Considering  the  bellicose  connotation  of  armed 

3  with,  could  anything  be  more  inappropriate  than  to  speak 
g  of  Louis  Armstrong  winning  new  friends  by  being  armed 
3  with  a  wide  smile  and  a  trumpet,  or  of  a  father  going 
g  to  visit  his  children  armed  with  boxes  of  new  toys? 

=  •  *  * 

1  Stationary  is  the  adjective  that  means  standing  still 
3  or  in  a  fixed  position;  a  stationary  engine  is  mounted. 

3  Stationery  is  the  noun  that  means  writing  paper. 

3  *  *  * 

g  Predominately  is  not  necessarily  an  error,  for  it  has 
g  found  its  way  into  the  dictionary.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  1 
g  rare  bird,  and  when  you  see  it  you  can  lay  ten  to  one  1 

1  the  writer  was  aiming  at  predominantly,  the  only  form  1 

3  to  be  found  in  most  dictionaries,  and  missed.  Predominate  | 
3  as  an  adjective  (the  predominate  criticism)  is  an  error  1 
3  for  predominant.  1 

3  >i<  *  «  1 
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Westinghouse 
puts  the  future 
in  your  hands 


and  get  back  to  Earth... he  has  three  immediate  choices:  (1)  A  conventional 
V rocket,  many  times  the  size  of  anything  now  existing.  (2)  A  rendezvous  in 
r orbit,  where  the  spaceship  would  be  assembled.  Or  (3)  an  atomic-powered  rocket 
ship.  Because  atomic  power's  efficiency  is  the  highest,  many  experts  believe  the 
practical  choice  for  space  exploration  is  an  atomic  rocket  engine. 

Westinghouse  and  Aerojet  General  are  now  working  with  AEC's  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  to  design  such  an  engine.  This  industry-government  team  is 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion  Office  of  the 
AEG  and  NASA.  You  can  be  sure... if  it's 


Westinghouse 


•  •  1 

5-Minute  Color  Change— 
"Sweep-Thru"  Ink  Fountain  Sys¬ 
tem  permits  rapid,  one-man  wash- 
up  and  color  change  with  no 
mess.  Reduces  paper  waste  and 
press-time  loss. 


EXTRAS 
FROM 
o  60SS 


Long-life  dependability  might  be  consido:^  the 
most  important  Goss  “feature.”  It’s  more  than 
a  tradition  with  Goss  Headliners— it’s  a  proven  fact 
of  newspaper  life.  The  largest,  best  equipped  engi- 
neoing  staff  in  the  business  sees  to  that .  .  .  and 
makes  sure  Goss  keeps  its  reputation  for  leader¬ 
ship  with  new  ideas  and  innovations. 

Goss  can  help  you  plan  f(n*  greatest  efficiency, 


OSS  HEADLINERS 
EWSPAPER  PRESSES! 


Colortrol — Gives  you  the  most 
precise  and  convenient  ink  flow 
control:  preset — increase  or  de¬ 
crease  to  one  or  more  columns— 
or  page  shut-off. 


Semi-Automatic  Roller  Sock¬ 
ets— Insure  accurate  roller  set¬ 
tings— easily  unlocked,  adjusted 
and  reset  automatically  to  prede¬ 
termined  flat. 


Tension  Lockup— Grips  the 
plate  from  the  underside  and 
wraps  it  tightly  against  cylinder. 
Maintains  register;  increases 
roller  and  blanket  life. 


Ink  Pickup  Roller — Knurled 
Micrometric  seif-cleaning  feed 
roller,  working  with  continuous 
ink  feed,  produces  a  finer  flow 
pattern — better  printing. 


whether  you’re  remodeling,  expanding  building. 
After  installation  Goss  service  helps  you  keep  your 
presses  in  top  running  condition.  And  Goss  round- 
the-clock  availability  lets  you  sleep  better  at  night. 

Fch*  black  and  white  or  colw,  Headliners  remain 
the  standard  of  the  industry.  3  out  of  4  American 
daily  newspapers  are  printed  on  Goss  presses. 
Shouldn’t  yours  be? 


COjlPANY 


CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts...er>gineering,  service  I  I 

and  manufacturing... industry-wide  and  world-wide  1  f 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Albert  M.  Myers,  exeeutive  vice- 
president  of  Myers  Bros..  Spring- 
field,  III.,  has  been  added  to  the 
roster  of  columnists  for  D.AILY 
NEW.S  RECORD.  Mr.  Myers’  week¬ 
ly  series  started  Jan.  2.3.  The  col¬ 
umn,  titled  "Promote  to  Stay  .Alive,” 
discusses  all  aspects  of  men’s  wear 
store  promotion.  Meanwhile,  DAILY  | 
NEWS  record’s  Ben  Projan  j 
series,  called  "Grass  Roots  Retail-  \ 
ing,”  has  been  stepped  up  from 
once  a  week  to  twice  weekly,  now 
appearing  on  Wednesdays  and  ' 
Thursdays. 


Wade  Fairchild,  publisher,  and  .\1-  ^ 
fred  D.  Cook,  editor  of  ELEC-  ' 
TRONIC  NEW'S,  were  at  Cape  | 
Canaveral,  Fla..  Jan.  21-25.  where  ■ 
they  covered  the  Mercury  shot  and 
visited  the  various  facilities  located  . 
at  the  Cape.  , 


Morton  Stark,  editor  of  DRUG  | 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  has  announced  i 
the  appointment  of  Charles  Beaumet  ' 
to  the  editorial  department  of  the 
paper.  He  will  handle  general  news  I 
assignments. 


Four  new  appointments  were  made 
last  week  to  the  Fairchild  News 
Service.  The  new  correspondents  are 
Eli  Enzer  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
John  D.  .Ayer  of  the  Louisville  Times 
in  Louisville,  Ky.;  David  S.  Behrens 
in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.;  Mrs.  Marjorie 
.Arendt  in  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Joan  Oppenheim,  a  member  of  the 
news  department  of  D.AILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  has  been  named  editor 
of  tbe  packaging,  plastic  films  and 
coated  fabrics  sections  of  the  paper. 
She  takes  over  her  new  post  from 
Matt  Kaslen,  who  has  transferred  to 
the  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  copy 
desk  staff. 


The  5th  annual  “Guidelines”  issue 
of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  be 
published  Feb.  5  with  a  new  title 
—  “Guidelines  to  Government  Con¬ 
tracts.”  In  addition  to  the  regular 
subscriber  distribution,  this  special 
edition  will  be  sent  to  the  more 
than  4,200  procurement  officials 
listed  in  the  directory.  It  also  will 
receive  extra  distribution  at  the 
3rd  W'inter  Convention  on  Military 
Electronics,  Feb.  7-9,  in  Los  .Angeles. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PablUlMrs  of 

Deily  Nows  R<kcord,  Wom*n*i  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear,  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


Fellman  Has  Plans 


Wilmington,  Del. 

Nicholas  M.  Fellman,  who  has 
resigned  as  production  director 
of  the  News-Journal  newspapers 
here,  said  this  week  he  would 
announce  his  plans  after  he 
leaves  his  present  job  Jan.  31. 
An  E&P  .story,  Jan.  20,  errone¬ 
ously  stated  that  Mr.  Fellman 
was  retiring.  He  has  been  in 
newspaper  production  work 
about  30  years,  the  last  20  years 
in  management  posts  at  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times  and  here. 


Jim  Wright,  public  relations 
department.  Sun  Oil  Co. — to 
copydesk,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News.  Hugh  Aynesworth — 
from  promotion  department 
writer  to  city  desk  reporter, 
News.  Frank  Hildebrand,  News 
reporter — to  chief,  travel  promo¬ 
tion  section,  Texas  Highway 
Dept.,  Austin.  Scott  Buchanan, 
News  reporter — to  news  direc¬ 
tor,  office  of  public  relations. 
Southern  Methodist  University. 


Irwin  Frank,  Dallas  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  night  editor — to  AP 
correspondent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ken  Thompson,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Human  Events 
newsletter,  Washington — to  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 


Jerry  Richmond,  reporter, 
Longview  (Tex.)  Journal-News 
— to  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 


personal  In 


Ushers  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
The  State  and  Columbia  Record. 
Among  their  duties  will  be 
training  of  new  salesmen. 


Kenneth  T.  Carlson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  eastern  advertising 
sales  office.  New  York,  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News — to  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News.  Robert  C.  Hender¬ 
son,  sales  manager.  Eastern 
office — succeeds  Mr.  Carlson. 


GOLD  CUP,  the  top  award  for 
distinguished  reporting  in  the 
home  furniture  field  in  1961  has 
been  given  to  Grace  Medley, 
above,  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  in  competition  sponsored 
by  the  American  Furniture  Mart. 


Lawrence  V.  Hadley— to 
advertising  manager,  G’/mr- 
lottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress, 
succeeding  William  R.  Noud. 
Ruth  Lane,  .Veto  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register — to  Daily  Progress 
University  of  Virginia  beat. 
John  Chamberlain,  Lynchburg 
College  graduate — to  Daily 
Progress  police  beat. 


Usher,  Dumas  Clarion — to  presi¬ 
dent,  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Keith  Tudor, 
publisher,  Arkadelphia  Southern 
Standard. 


Cloyis  T  Craft,  news  editor, 
lUcsf  Memphis  (Ark.)  Evening 
Times — joined  navy.  C.  H. 
Tobler,  Evening  Times  plant 
superintendent — to  member  of 
faculty,  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College,  Huntsville, 
Tex. 


Edmund  J.  Chrostovvski,  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser,  a  weekly,  married  to 
Deanna  Frances  Jensen. 


C.  Roland  Hughes,  sports 
editor  since  1935  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-News — to  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  city  editor. 
Robert  M.  McLelland — from 
sports  writer  to  sports  editor. 


Melvin  Schexnayder,  pub- 


The  1961  Bound  Volumes  of 
EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 


are  going  to  subscribing  editors  this  week. 
Current  news  research  keeps  these  well-in¬ 
dexed  reference  books  continually  updated, 
and  provides  the  full  facts  under  deadline. 


ns*  19th  St..  N.  W..  Washiagtoa  *.  D.  C.  202-F*  8-46*0 


James  R.  Cleary  —  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  a  city 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  succeeding  Edward  H. 
Lewis,  retired  after  20  years. 
Donald  T.  Barry — from  staff 
reporter  to  an  assistant  city 
editor. 


Louis  Patterson,  70,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  for  nearly  40  years,  and 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  for 
the  past  30  years — retired. 


John  K.  Barnes,  until  re¬ 
cently  publisher  of  the  Palmetto 
(Fla.)  Suncoast  News  —  to 
assistant  publisher,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Berks  County  Record. 
Mervin  L.  Martin,  formerly 
with  the  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Review, 
and  Richard  K.  Reber,  Temple 
University  graduate — to  Record 
advertising  staff. 


Ja.mes  W.  Holton  Jr.  and 
Robert  D.  Kaminer — promoted 
to  “senior  salesmen”  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
State-Record  Company,  pub- 


Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers — named 
national  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee  for  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  to  be  observ’ed  Feb. 
18-25  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Conference  of 
Christian  and  Jews. 


Vernon  Groff,  assistant  city 
editor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin — to  New  York  Times  copy 
editor. 


Gerald  E.  Marple — from  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  salesman  to 
manager  of  general  advertising 
department,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times- 
Herald.  A.  F.  CoLONNA,  who  has 
managed  department  in  dual 
capacity — continues  as  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

«  *  « 

Harold  Parr,  Associated 
Press  Capitol  bureau  staff  in 
Tallahassee — to  Florida  State 
Department  of  Conservation  as 
administrative  assistant. 
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FOOD  AND  HOME  furnishings 
fields  will  be  covered  for  the 
Houston  Post  by  Betty  Russell.  A 
member  of  the  women's  depart¬ 
ment  staff  since  last  October,  she 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
special  pages.  She  formerly  wrote 
features  in  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Tribune  and  did  public 
relations  work  for  an  airline. 

Joseph  Morgenstern,  drama 
reporter  and  critic  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Piper 
Laurie,  movie  actress  —  mar¬ 
ried  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Jan. 

21. 

e  *  « 

Robert  F.  Ward  —  from  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Milford  (Conn.) 

Citizen  to  Milford  Bureau  chief, 

Bridgeport  Post  and  Telegram. 

*  *  « 

Norman  E.  Wright,  assistant 
editor,  Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen 
—  to  associate  editor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  photojifraphy.  Richard 
Woodley  —  from  managing 
editor.  East  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Gazette  to  assistant  editor,  Mil¬ 
ford  Citizen. 

*  •  • 

David  Talbott  —  from  UPI 
manager,  Cleveland,  to  PR  staff 
of  East  Ohio  Gas  Company. 

*  *  « 

Doug  Bradley,  ilenvcr  (CJolo.) 

Post  copy  editor  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Guild. 

V  *  * 

Robixt  Kupsch  of  Farming- 
ton,  N.  M.  —  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  GciUup  (N.  M.) 

Independent,  succeeding  Ches- 
T®  A.  MacRorie,  resigned. 

*  *  « 

R.  W.  Calvert,  publisher  of 
the  Mesa  Tribune  —  elected 
president  of  Arizona  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Lownes,  a  former  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
taff  —  now  associate  editor  of 
Show  Business  Illustrated  mag- 
uine. 

«  *  * 

Elliott  Chaze  —  leaving  the 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  27,  1962 


Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American 
staff  after  11  years  to  take  as¬ 
signments  for  Life  magazine. 

«  *  * 

Ralph  Hays,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Lead¬ 
er-Call  —  appointed  to  the  board 
of  election  commissioners  for 
Jones  County. 

*  «  « 

Milton  Meier  —  from  Sun¬ 
day  amusement  section  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  to  Sunday 
editor  and  women’s  editor.  Ivy 
Coffey  —  from  women’s  editor 
to  the  state  desk,  specializing 
in  news  of  interest  to  women. 
Mary  Goddard  —  from  state 
desk  to  the  Times  desk. 

*  *  « 

Harold  W.  Dbadman  —  from 
advertising  director  of  the 
Omalta  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 
to  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  C.  C. 
Barnett  —  from  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  to  manager  of  retail  .sales 
at  the  0-T. 

«  V  * 

H.  William  Falk,  formerly 
on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram  staff  —  now  associate 
editor  of  Radio-Television  Daily, 
New  York  trade  paper. 

«  «  * 

John  L.  Gaffney — from  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Thomaston  (Conn.) 
Express  to  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
line  (Mass.)  Chronicle-Citizen. 

*  «  « 

Dennis  Morefield  —  from 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Search¬ 
light  to  Tulare  (Calif.)  Ad- 
x>ance-Register  as  news  editor. 

«  *  • 

Craig  Robinson  —  advanced 
to  retail  ad  manager,  Watson¬ 
ville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaron- 


Frankun  Mang  —  from 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian  to  display  advertising  staff, 


SCHOLARLY  —  Barbara  Belford, 
of  St.  Pefertburg,  Ra.,  formerly 
a  reporter  for  the  Scotsman  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger,  has  been  made 
the  recipient  of  the  $500  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  Women's  Press  Club 
of  New  York  City  at  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun. 

V  e  « 

Cliff  McNair  —  from  Ven¬ 
tura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
to  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  as 
chief  photographer. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Uribe,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Santa 
Clara  (Calif.)  Journal  —  now 
on  the  ad  staff  of  the  Los  Gatos 
(Calif.)  Times-Saratoga  Ob¬ 
server  as  retail  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Val  Crowston,  formerly 
with  the  Federal  Way  (Wash.) 
News  -  Advertiser  —  on  the 
Times-Observer’s  ad  staff.  Patti 
MacLean,  recent  graduate  of 
San  Jose  State  College  —  now 
on  the  Times-Observer  staff  in 
charge  of  national  advertising. 

♦  ♦  « 

David  Gardner  —  from  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  News  to  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  city  staff. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


The 

Health  and  Beauty 

Column 

WHY  MOW  OLD,  by  JotapbiiM  Lewnw.  brings  morn  than 
300,000  Inttnn  o  ynor  and  is  tbn  coinnm  which  is  MIownd  ynor  in  and 
year  ont  by  womnn  who  rncoqniM  Josnphinn  Lowmon  as  the  loading 
anthority  on  "hooping  Bt." 
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Daily  and  Sunday 
With  Illustrations 

May  wo  sond  somp/os? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


What 

MEDIA 

is  being 
STRESSED 
in 

"CURRENT 

EVENTS" 

Study 

in 

YOUR 

SCHOOLS? 

•  NEWSWEEK? 

•  U.S.  NEWS? 

•  TIME? 

•  STUDENT  MAGAZINE? 

•  RADIO  OR  TV? 

•  YOUR  NEWSPAPER? 

NOW  is  the  time  to 
arrange  tor  the  VEC 
Newspaper  CURRENT 
EVENTS  Study  Plan  in 
your  area  schools. 

Daily  newspapers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  are 
benefiting  now  thru  the 
VEC  Plan. 

For  more  information, 
call  or  write 

VEC,  Inc. 

Telegraph — Herald  Bldg. 

8th  &  Bluff  Sts.  •  Dubuque,  la. 

Phono  583-6421 
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On  Governor’s  Staff 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey’s  new  Governor, 
Richard  J.  Huphes,  has  ap- 
|)ointed  his  campaipn  publicity 
aide,  Joseph  W.  Katz,  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  for  information 
and  departmental  affairs  at 
$15,000  a  year.  Mr.  Katz  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Newark 
Newf>  for  10  years. 


Sterling;  Jr. 

Now  Associate  Editor 

Ore. 

city  editor  for  four 

years,  has  been  named  associate 
editor  the  editorial  pape  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  to  succeed 
who  retired 
recently.  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
joined  the  public  staff 

Power  Lipht 

William  J.  Cary  Jr.,  assistant  VALUABLE  member  of 

news  editor,  has  l)een  name<l  Kentucky  Press  Association  for 

assistant  to  City  Editor  Ed  19^1  ;j  title  bestowed  on  Fred 

O’Meara.  B.  Wachs,  right,  president  and 

Clarence  Zaitz  has  resipne<l  general  manager  of  the  Lexington 

from  the  staff  to  become  city  Herald-Leader  Company.  The  cup 

editor  of  the  Nnfcw.  (Ore.)  Crtpi-  '»  ^®'"9  presented  to  him  by 

tal-Joumal. 

Duane  Younpbar,  a  former  Winchester  Sun  and  a  past 

T  1  as  1  1-  1  president  ot  KPA. 

Journal  ofnce  boy,  has  returne<i 

from  University  of  Orepon’s 

journalism  school  to  ser\'e  as  a  Grace  C.  Lee,  society  editor 
niphtside  reporter.  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 

Mr.  Sterlinp,  a  son  of  the  late  Herald  —  retirinp  after  11) 
Donald  J.  Sterlinp  who  was  man-  years  of  service, 
apinp  editor  of  the  Journal  for  *  *  * 

33  years  from  1919  to  1952,  is  a  Dietrich  Sciii’L£R  has  be- 
praduate  of  Princeton  Univer-  come  a  city  staff  repoi^r  of  the 
sity.  He  served  as  a  reporter  for  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 
the  Denver  Post  for  four  years,  ♦  *  ♦ 

then  joined  the  Journal  staff  in  JosEa*H  MacMaiion  —  from 
1952.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  correspondent  to  fulltime  .suh- 
at  Harvard  in  1955-56.  urban  staff  reporter  of  the 

•  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Ray  Martin,  former  editor  of  ♦  *  * 

the  .4nne  Arundel  Star,  Glen  PiilL  Tiioeny,  sports  editor 

Bumie,  Md.  weekly  —  to  the  of  the  Great  Fidls  (Mont.) 
copy  desk  of  the  .4/fcoMi/  (N.  Y.)  Tribune  —  addinp  the  duties 
Knickerbocker  News.  of  sports  editor  of  the  eveninp 

*  ♦  *  Great  Falls  Leader. 

Philip  B.  Schaeffer  —  from  •  ♦  • 

assistant  city  editor  of  the  Dwight  E.  Carroll,  on  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  to  display  advertising  staff  since 
same  position  on  the  PhiUulel-  1947  —  promoted  to  retail  ad- 

phia  Inquirer.  vertisinp  manager  of  the  High 

*  *  *  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise.  C.  W. 

Rubye  Graham,  fashion  edi-  Patterson  Jr.,  advertising  di- 

tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  rector  of  the  Enterprise  —  ap- 
Inquirer  —  a  Golden  Slipper  l»ointed  publisher  of  the  South- 
Award  from  the  National  Shoe  cm  Furniture  News  but  con- 
institute.  tinues  with  the  newspaper. 


Grahai 


Thomas  D.  Hagenbuch,  AP  „  T  .  ,  «  ’ 

staffer  since  1927  and  an  editor  Pelton  Au  iTiaiia^er 
on  the  New  York  Central  Desk  San  Bernardino,  Calif, 

for  more  than  20  years  —  re-  Howard  P.  Graham,  head  of 
tiring  a  few  weeks  short  of  his  ^he  Sun-Telegram  advertising 
58th  birthday.  He  plans  to  departments  for  36  years,  has 
.spend  some  time  in  Florida,  then  retired.  The  new  advertising  di¬ 
make  his  home  in  Pennsylvania,  rector  is  Richard  W.  Pelton,  a 

*  *  *  member  of  the  newspaper  ad- 

Claire  Goldsmith  —  retired  vertising  staff  since  1947  and 

as  manager-editor  of  the  Pay-  national  advertising  manager 
ette  (Idaho)  Valley  Sentinel  the  past  two  years, 
after  !>0-year  professional  ca-  Sun-Telegram  advertising  in- 
reer.  creased  from  514,231  lines  in 

*  *  •  1926,  the  year  before  Mr.  Gra- 

James  j.  Lamb  —  to  editor  of  ham  became  department  head, 

the  Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Terri-  To  24,830,162  lines  in  1960.  Mr. 
torial  Enterjtrise,  replacing  Dan  Graham  joined  the  staff  as  a 
Boone.  classified  advertising  salesman 

*  •  ♦  in  1923  and  became  classified 

Neil  Jorgenson,  former  edi-  advertising  manager  a  short 

tor  of  the  Kolnina  (Wash.)  Bui-  time  later.  He  was  named  na- 
letin  —  to  the  Myrtle  Creek  advertising  manapr  in 

(Ore.)  .l/atl  as  assistant  to  pub-  head  of  the  depart- 

lisher  Hal  Schiltz.  a  year  later. 

He  also  served  as  a  vice- 
president  of  The  Sun  Company, 
the  publishing  firm,  11  years. 

Mr.  Pelton,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
started  his  career  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Fremont  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  while  in  hi^ 
school.  He  attended  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege  in  Indiana,  worked  four 
years  in  the  editorial  end  of 
newspapering,  then  switched  to 
the  ^  side  with  the  Durango 
NOCK  —  now  director  of  pro-  (Colo.)  Herald.  In  1940  he  be- 
gramming  at  KDOV,  Medford,  came  a  member  of  the  Rocky 

*  *  *  Mountain  News  editorial  staff 

Walter  Wegner,  city  editor  in  Denver,  and  also  handled  ad- 

of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti-  vertising  promotion  there.  He 
nel  —  new  president  of  Milwau-  worked  on  newspapers  at  Ala- 
kee  Press  Club.  mosa,  Colo.;  Gallup,  N.  M.,  and 

*  *  *  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  before  join- 

Donald  M.  White  —  to  the  ing  the  Sun-Telegram  as  a  dis- 

AP  staff  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Play  advertising  salesman, 
bureau,  replacing  John  V.  • 

Hurst,  resided.  ^  Publisher’s  Name 

Reid  Miller*  -  from  AP  On  Housing  Project 
Phoenix  to  Salt  Lake  City,  re-  Newark,  N.  J. 

placing  Bob  Alkire  —  trans-  The  Newark  Housing  Author- 
ferred  to  Boston.  ity  has  named  its  newest  and 

•  largest  housing  project  the  Ed- 

*  jj  w  .  ward  W.  Scudder  Homes,  after 

In  notary  L<ine  publisher  of  the  Newark 

Evanston,  Ill.  Evening  News. 

Carl  P.  Miller,  of  Los  Angeles,  In  a  resolution  the  Authority 
executive  director  of  the  Wall  called  Mr.  Scudder  “an  ard«it 
Street  Journal’s  Pacific  Coast  advocate  and  supporter  of  pub- 
edition,  has  been  nominated  for  lie  housing  and  urban  redevel- 
president  of  Rotary  Internation-  opment.” 

al  1963-64.  This  year’s  president  Mr.  Scudder  was  publisher  of 
was  Joseph  W.  Abey,  circulation  the  News  from  1931  to  1950. 
director  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  His  sons  are  now  president  and 
newspapers.  publisher. 
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Carl  Robertson,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Okanogan  (Wash.) 
Independent  —  to  the  Hood 
River  (Ore.)  News  as  editor. 


Gabe  C.  Parks  —  from  assist-  Hekman  Gadd,  formerly  of 
ant  city  editor  to  news  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  — 
the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Her-  to  the  weekly  Trotwood  News 
aid.  Tribune  as  editor. 


^oUimore 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


The  SKILLionaire  spends  $229,500  extra  just  on  food . . .  every  week! 


The  SKILLionaire  eats  better  than  the  average 
American,  by  61/2%.  As  a  skilled  worker  in  Roches¬ 
ter’s  precision  industries,  he  brings  home  $8,014  per 
household  per  year  and  spends  $1,055  of  that  just 
for  food.*  His  wife  prepares  her  shopping  lists  from 
the  pages  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Last  year  she  had  5,609,988 


lines  of  food  advertising  from  which  to  make  her 
selections.  If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the 
SKILLionaire’s  above-average  spending,  and  the 
media  that  move  him  and  his  family,  send  for  a 
copy  of  “Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.”  Address  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Manager,  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester  14,  N.  Y. 


The  SKILLIonalre^a  free  spending  la  prompted  by  advertising  In  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  In  other  Important  categories  also,.,  for  example: 


ardent 
of  pub- 
redevel- 


CLASS  of  Product  SoIm 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

APPAREL 

FURNITURE.  HOUSEHOLD 
&  APPLIANCES 
DRUGS 

TOTAL — all  categories 


RETAIL  SALES* 
in  Monro#  County 

$124,496,000 
$144,951,000 
$  52,869,000 

$  35,553,000 
$  28,038,000 
$781,743,000 


TOTAL  1960  LINEAGE** 
in  Rech#st#r  N#wspap#rs 

11,544,451 

4,489,355 

3,058,702 

4,764,139 

1,339,299 

50,894,653 


■ 


*SOVRCE:  SeUes  Management,  “Survey  of  Buying  Power"  May  10,  1961;  Monroe 
County  average  annual  houaekold  spending  on  food:  f 1,055;  national  average:  $990. 


Rochester  Times-Union 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales.  Inc. 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia.  Chicago. 
Hartford.  Syracuse.  Detroit. 


**SOURCE :  Media  Records,  Inc.,  “Annual  Report— Year  1960," 


PROMOTION 

Awards  Contest  Gets 
International  Flavor 


By  Gfwrge  Wilt 


In  the  interest  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  outstanding  contributions  to 
newspaper  promotion,  research 
and  public  relations,  Editor  & 
Pt'BLIsher  has  sponsored  an  an¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Promotion 
Awards  Competition  for  26 
years. 

This  year's  competition,  for 
the  best  newspaper  promotion  of 
1961,  assumes  truly  interna¬ 
tional  aspects.  Although  both 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  papers  have 
vied  for  prizes  in  previous  com¬ 
petitions,  this  year  marks  the 
first  time  the  contest  will  be 
judged  in  Canada,  and  the  first 
time  the  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  north  of  the  border,  at 
the  convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hotel  in  Montreal,  May  13-16. 
This  is  also  the  NNPA’s  first 
Canadian  national  convention, 
although  the  association’s  east¬ 
ern  regional  conference  was  held 
in  Montreal  in  1954. 

William  S.  Eager,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
and  Lewis  Louthood,  Weekend 
Magazine,  have  made  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Canadian  Cus¬ 
toms  officials,  so  that  no  duty 
payments  will  be  required  for 
entries  arriving  from  the  U.  S. 

“All  exhibits  and  entries  must 
be  kept  simple  and  not  expen¬ 
sive  in  appearance,”  reports  Mr. 
Eager,  announcing  the  special 
a  rrangements. 

“Fancy  ones  may  be  appraised 
for  commercial  value,  and  a  de¬ 
posit  requested,”  he  adds,  “and 
as  usual,  no  collect  packages  will 
be  accepted,  and  all  exhibits  are 
to  be  sent  post  or  express  paid.” 

“Packages  should  be  sealed  in 


such  a  way  so  that  they  can  be 
conveniently  opened  by  our  Cus¬ 
toms  here  for  inspection.” 

*)  CJaHNifiralions 

A  total  of  18  first  prize 
plaques  and  36  certificates  of 
merit  will  be  awarded  in  the 
competition,  in  nine  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  two  circulation 
groups. 

Separate  awards  will  again 
be  presented  for  over-100,000 
circulation  and  under-100,000 
circulation  newspapers.  National 
advertising  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising,  direct  mail  and  presenta¬ 
tions.  Retail  awards  will  be  made 
for  presentations  and  other  pro¬ 
motions.  Other  classifications  in¬ 
clude  classified  ad  promotion, 
circulation,  public  relations  and 
community  service,  and  re¬ 
search. 

Complete  rules,  entry  blanks 
and  shipping  labels  will  be 
mailed  to  all  newspapers. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is 
March  30.  Entries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  as  follows: 

NNPA — E&P  Promotion 
Contest 

c/o  The  Montreal  Star 

245  St.  James  Street,  W., 

Montreal  1,  Quebec, 

Canada. 

Mr.  Eager  urges  that  newspa¬ 
pers  ship  their  contest  entries  as 
early  as  possible  to  allow  time 
for  customs  clearance.  Although 
the  contest  rules  state  that  en¬ 
tries  will  not  be  returned,  Mr. 
Eager  announced  jointly  with 
E&P  that  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention  may  pick  up  their  en¬ 
tries  in  person  and  personally 
bring  them  back,  or  make  spe¬ 


cial  arrangements  with  him  for 
the  Montreal  Star  to  handle  any 
exceptions  to  the  rules. 

Judging  of  the  competition 
will  take  place  the  first  week 
of  April  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hotel  in  Montreal,  with  a  panel 
of  representatives  of  Canada’s 
leading  advertising  agency, 
graphic  arts,  publishing  and 
public  relations  companies  serv¬ 
ing  as  judges. 

Awards  will  be  presented  by 
Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
at  a  special  Awards  Luncheon 
during  the  NNPA  Convention. 
An  extensive  exhibit  of  entries, 
including  the  winners,  will  be 
on  display  during  the  convention. 

Richard  S.  White,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  chairman  for  the  NNPA 
Convention. 

«  «  * 

GIMMICKS— Cut,  chop,  slice, 
clip  .  .  .  That’s  what  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  urges  adver¬ 
tisers  to  do  to  their  costs.  And 
they  do  it  with  a  simple  series 
of  gimmick  mailings,  attaching 
a  knife,  a  pair  of  scissors,  nail 
clippers,  and  a  cardboard 
hatchet.  The  series  of  four  cards 
all  point  up  the  News’  circula¬ 
tion  increases  and  low  adver¬ 
tising  costs,  and  add  some  spe¬ 
cifics  about  the  paper’s  audi¬ 
ence.  Credit  promotion  manager 
Paul  Martin  with  a  creative 
series  that’s  sure  to  be  read. 

*  *  « 

ACHIEVEMENT  —  A  thous¬ 
and  people  in  the  audience  ap¬ 
plauded  as  Richard  H.  Amberg, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  presented  7th  Annual 
“Woman  of  Achievement’’ 
Awards  to  10  St.  Louis  women 
for  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  fields  of  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  Fine  Arts,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Lifetime,  Child  Welfare, 
Health,  Civic  Service,  Good  Citi¬ 
zen,  Youth  Service  and  Social 
Service. 

*  «  * 

CATS  —  “Some  people  like 
cats,”  is  the  head  on  an  in-paper 
ad  appearing  recently  in  the 
.Atlanta  Journal.  “.  .  .  and  some 
like  dogs.  We  suppose  Mrs. 
Khrushchev  loves  Poppa,”  is  the 
sub-head  on  the  promotion.  Copy 
on  this  little  cutie  continues  by 
reprinting  letters  to  the  editor 
pro  and  con  the  printing  of  “cat 
stories”  on  the  paper’s  front 
page.  The  point  of  the  ad  of 
course,  is  that  the  Journal  serves 
people  of  differing  opinions.  The 
ad  just  oozed  human  (or  feline) 
interest.  A  blue  ribbon  for  cat 
ads  to  promotion  manager  Pat 
LaHatte. 

*  *  * 

RETAIL  CALENDAR  —  The 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News  mails  a  4-page  folder  to 
retail  advertisers  including  a  re- 
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tail  planning  calendar  <  A  cring 
the  first  six  months  of  1962. 
The  folder  points  out  special  sell¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  pro¬ 
motional  ideas.  Each  month,  for 
instance,  shows  the  month’s  per¬ 
centage  of  the  year’s  births  and 
marriages.  ( March  leads  in 
births  with  8.2%,  June  tops  in 
marriages  with  13.2%).  Oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  folder  promotes 
the  paper’s  copy,  layout,  art  and 
counselling  service. 

• 

Gold  Mine  Awaits 
Market  Guesser 

San  Jose.  Calif. 

To  point  up  the  idea  that 
Metropolitan  San  Jose  is  a  gold 
mine  for  the  prospective  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  Mercury  and  News  are 
planning  to  give  away  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  gold  mine  and  the  20  acres 
of  real  estate  on  which  it  is 
located. 

The  property,  the  Gillis  Gold 
Mine,  is  situated  on  Jackass  Hill 
in  Tuolomne  County,  in  the  heart 
of  the  California  Mother  Lode. 
The  land  is  dotted  Avith  live  oak, 
long-needle  pine  buckeye  and 
manzanita  trees.  Legend  has  it 
that  a  vein  of  rich  ore  traverses 
the  property.  A  pocket  of  gold 
worth  $2000  was  taken  from 
near  the  top  of  the  shaft  less 
than  25  years  ago. 

Within  three  miles  of  the 
Gillis  property  is  the  spot  where 
the  biggest  nugget  in  California 
history  was  found,  a  $73,000 
chunk. 

To  win,  advertising  people  are 
being  asked  by  the  Mercury  and 
News  to  estimate  total  Metro 
area  (Santa  Clara  County) 
retail  sales  for  1961.  For  nearly 
a  year  Metropolitan  San  Jose 
has  been  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  being  a  billion  dollar  retail 
sales  market.  The  contest  closes 
March  31. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  mine 
and  an  all-expense  trip  for  two 
to  Northern  California  and  the 
mine,  more  than  $6000  in  cash 
prizes  are  being  awarded  nine 
runnersup  with  second  place 
worth  $2500  and  third  $1500. 

“It  is  our  opinion,”  explained 
Publisher  Joseph  B.  Ridder, 
“that  many  people  in  the  East 
are  not  aware  of  the  tremendous 
development  of  Metropolitan  San 
Jose  in  the  last  few  years.  This 
is  our  way  of  calling  attention 
to  this  tremendous  market  gain 
in  both  quantity  and  quality.” 

• 

Editor  Appointed 

Charles  S.  Espinet,  a  longtime 
member  of  the  paper’s  staff,  has 
been  advanced  to  editor  of  the 
Trinidad  Guardian,  Sunday 
Guardian  and  Evening  News  of 
the  Thomson  Group. 
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a  long  record, 
of  preference 
for  quality  color 
or  monochrome 
rendering  in 
magazine  and 
commercial  work 


CERTIFIED 


BLUE  RIBBON  MATS 


CIRCULATION 

Carriers  Efficient 
In  Their  Collections 


How  do  carrier  boys  fare  as 
businessmen  when  it  comes  to 
collecting  on  their  accounts? 

Willard  P.  Horsman,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph, 
made  a  checkup  recently  and 
reported  high  efficiency  in  col¬ 
lection.  The  report  was  so  good 
that  the  Pantagraph  ran  it  first 
in  the  carriers’  publication,  then 
reprinted  it  as  a  house  ad  in 
the  newspaper,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  readers  would  have  a 
better  appreciation  for  the  boys’ 
work. 

Nearly  $  Million 

The  report  was  as  follows: 

A  survey  by  the  five  Panta¬ 
graph  Circulation  District  Rep¬ 
resentatives  proves  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  Pantagraph  Carriers 
are  doing  a  fine  job  collecting 
the  money  due  them  from  their 
customers,  and  their  losses  are 
surprisingly  small. 

Any  group  of  people  who  can 
collect  an  estimated  $922,821.23 
from  28,687  different  individ¬ 
uals,  and  come  up  only  $411.46 
short  over  a  period  of 
months  have  done  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job!  That’s  99.96%  perfect! 
Assuming  that  6%  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  are  paid  in  advance  — 
which  they  aren’t  —  2,049,416 
collection  calls  to  the  homes  of 
the  subscribers  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  money  in.  That’s 
also  assuming  that  everyone  is 
home  and  pays  on  the  first  call 
—  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  survey  revealed  that 
$411.46  had  been  lost  in  route 
profits  by  the  Carriers.  The  two 
main  reasons  given  for  their 
inability  to  collect  this  amount 
were  (1)  ...  the  customer’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  the  amount  due, 
and  (2)  .  .  .  the  customer  moved 


away  without  paying.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Carrier  is  in  business  for 
himself  and  operates  his  route 
business  on  a  contractural  basis 
under  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  “little  merchant’’  plan 
.  .  .  the  losses  incurred  are  his. 
They  come  out  of  his  pocket. 

99.82%  Perfect 

A  total  loss  of  $411.46  spread 
among  the  347  Carriers  aver¬ 
ages  about  $1.18  per  boy.  On 
the  surface  this  might  seem  to 
be  a  high  average.  From  one 
point  of  view  it  is.  It’s  shame¬ 
ful  anyone  would  deliberately 
let  a  newspaperboy  hold  the  bag 
.  .  .  that  a  customer  would  con¬ 
sider  for  one  moment  moving 
away  owing,  or  refusing  to  pay 
him  every  single  red  cent  due 
him. 

On  the  other  hand  the  347 
Carriers  have  been  on  their 
routes  a  total  of  6,061  months, 
or  an  average  of  17%  months. 
The  total  profit  which  they 
could  expect  during  this  time 
amounts  to  $226,390.54.  The 
$411.46  loss,  therefore,  repre¬ 
sents  only  .18%,  or  less  than 
one  fifth  of  one  percent  of  the 
maximum  anticipated  profit. 
Putting  it  another  way  .  .  .  the 
Carriers  are  realizing  99.82% 
of  the  expected  profits  from 
their  routes. 

City  Losses  Higher 

In  making  a  comparison  of 
losses  between  City  Carriers  and 
Suburban  Carriers  we  find  the 
Suburban  Carriers  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  loss  ratio.  For  example,  the 
194  Suburban  Carriers  have 
served  a  total  of  3,423  months, 
or  an  average  of  17.6  months. 
Their  total  loss  amounts  to  only 
$71.17.  This  means  they  are 
collecting  99.94%  of  their  an- 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Caradsn  Courier  Post 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Passaic  Herald  News 
W.  B.  Saunders 


Trenton  Tlmee 
Briitel  Dally  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Paterson  Evenini  News 
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ticipated  profit.  The  153  City 
Carriers  have  served  a  total  of 
2,638  months,  or  an  average  of 
17.2  months.  Their  total  loss 
has  been  $340.29  as  reported  in 
the  survey.  In  other  words  they 
are  collecting  99.7%  of  their 
anticipated  profit. 

The  difference  in  loss  ratio 
between  the  two  carrier  groups 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  routes  in  larger  towns  are 
prone  to  have  more  move-ins 
and  move-outs,  and  also  the 
Carrier  does  not  become  as  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  his  sub¬ 
scribers  as  is  the  case  in  the 
smaller  towns. 

What  a  Carrier  makes  in  tips, 
of  course,  is  over  and  above  the 
expected  weekly  profit.  Most 
Carriers  pick  up  a  little  extra 
each  week  in  tips,  and  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  the  tips  run  unusually 
high.  The  generous  outpouring 
of  the  subscribers  in  giving  tips 
in  the  course  of  a  year  many 
times  over  off-sets  the  few  losses 
experienced  by  a  Carrier. 

«  *  w 

‘FINGER-TIPPER’ 

A  new  magical,  invisible  fin¬ 
ger-tipper  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Cel-U-Dex  Cor¬ 
poration,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  to 
make  it  easier  for  a  newspaper 
reader  to  turn  pages. 

Digitex  is  applied  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  fingers  to  an  ever-active 
pad  contained  in  a  plastic  case. 
Really  invisible,  Digitex  leaves 
hands  soft  and  smooth  when  it 
is  washed  off  with  soap  and 
water. 

Tests  made  with  bank  tellers 
indicated  a  substantial  reduction 
in  “dip  and  count’’  motions. 

*  *  « 

DOUBLE  PL.4Y 

It  was  firemen  to  pressmen 
to  Houston  Post  customers  last 
week  when  low  water  pressure 
threatened  to  halt  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  papers  for  subscribers 
in  44  counties.  Mayor  Lewis 
Cutrer  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Post  by  sending  fire  equipment 
to  boost  the  water  pressure  from 
a  low  14  pounds  per  square  inch 
to  the  50  pounds  needed  to  op¬ 
erate  the  presses.  Firemen 
worked  in  20-degree  tempera¬ 
tures  to  aid  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIST 
A  total  circulation  of  more 
than  8  million  is  recorded  for 
member  newspapers  listed  in 
the  1962  annual  Newspaper  Di¬ 
rectory  just  released  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  The  Direc¬ 
tory  lists  308  PNPA-member 
newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  8,075,397. 

The  membership  comprises 
176  weeklies,  121  dailies  and 
11  Sunday  newspapers,  plus  30 
non  -  newspaper  organizations 
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which  are  affiliate  members  on 
the  basis  of  their  intere.  t  in 
promoting  the  industry. 

*  «  « 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

William  L.  Clayton  Jr.  — 
to  circulation  and  promotion 
manager  of  World,  Washington, 
D.  C.  weekly,  from  the  Mew 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

• 

Pro-Lincoln  Paper 
Has  100th  Anniversary 

Portland,  Me. 

Now  that  the  first  100  years 
are  past,  the  Portland  Press 
Herald  is  looking  forward  com¬ 
forted  by  a  tradition  that  claims 
the  first  100  years  are  the  hard¬ 
est. 

The  newspaper,  that  traces 
only  the  Press  half  of  its  name 
back  a  century,  was  bom  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  Civil  War  when 
the  other  two  newspapers  in  the 
city  didn’t  seem  to  be  lending 
editorial  support  to  Lincoln’s 
wartime  administration. 

So,  on  June  23,  1862,  the  first 
copy  of  the  Portland  Daily  Press 
was  printed,  and  in  nine  months, 
recoils  show  that  its  pro-Lin¬ 
coln  flavor  had  enabled  it  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  other  two  papers  in 
circulation. 

It  wasn’t  until  November, 
1921  that  the  late  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett  purchased  the  Press  and 
combined  it  with  the  Herald 
which  he  had  purchased  a  few 
months  earlier.  The  Portland 
Herald  had  been  started  earlier 
in  1921  by  several  merchants. 

The  Press  Herald  plans  sev¬ 
eral  programs  to  observe  the 
anniversary,  the  first  one  slated 
for  June  23. 

• 

Trast  Fund  Provides 
Rewards  to  Staffers 

Centraua,  Ill. 

Five  members  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  Evening  Sentinel  staff 
received  certificates  and  $20 
checks  recently  when  managing 
editor  C.  A.  Frazer  announced 
winners  of  the  17th  annual 
Centralia  Foundation  News¬ 
paper  Awards  Contest.  They 
were  Charles  Bundy,  city  editor; 
William  Niepoetter,  sports  edi¬ 
tor;  Robert  Maffitt,  news  editor; 
Neil  Puffer,  advertising  layout 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mercer,  con¬ 
tributing  colunmist.  The  awards 
were  established  by  Verne  E. 
Joy,  publisher,  in  1945  with  a 
trust  fund. 


From  8c  to  10c 

Bluppton,  Ind. 

The  Bluffton  Evening  News- 
Banner,  published  six  days  a 
week,  has  increased  its  carrier 
delivery  price  from  45  to  50c  and 
its  per  copy  price  from  8c  to  10c. 
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This  8-row  planter  gives  the  farmer 
a  larger  reach  in  a  busy  season. 


Hillside  combine  hugs,  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Northwest  grain  fields. 


ft  takes  real  power  to  handle  the 
tough  plowing  in  the  rice  country. 


This  tractor-loader  outfit  handles 
earth  moving  jobs  in  short  order. 


Let  us  help  you  illustrate  your 
farm  and  industrial  Stories 


Editors  and  staff  writers  of  many  publica¬ 
tions  have  called  upon  us  at  Deere  &  Company 
for  help  in  illustrating  agricultural,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  logging  stories.  We  are  glad  that  in 
practically  all  cases  we  have  been  able  to 
comply.  Even  on  short  notice,  we  can  usually 
beat  the  deadline. 

As  a  manufacturer,  Deere  &  Company  is 
unique  in  that  we  have  our  own  large  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  and  complete  processing  labora¬ 
tory.  Our  photographers  constantly  cover  the 
countryside.  We  maintain  a  gallery  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  black-and-white  and  color  photos  of 
equipment  performing  all  types  of  farm  field 


jobs,  working  in  the  woodlands,  and  on  in¬ 
dustrial  projects. 

The  next  time  you  need  an  illustration  rela¬ 
ting  to  any  of  the  fields  we  serve,  call  on  us. 
Chances  are  we  can  help. 


For  black-and-white  or  color  photos  of 
farm  and  industrial  equipment,  write,  call 
or  wire: 

Rey  Brune 

Director  of  Press  Relations 
Deere  &  Company 
1325  3rd  Avenue 
Moline,  Illinois 


125  YEARS 


DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


Manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


The  Weekly  Editor 


rv  THE  MORNING  MAIL 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  daily  mail  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  is  heavy  and  much 
of  it  ends  up  in  the  waste¬ 
basket,  particularly  publicity  re¬ 
leases. 

Among  its  most  common 
forms  are  pictures  plugging 
movies  and  new'  car  models ; 
columns  on  beauty,  safety  or 
home  economy;  cartoon  panels 
on  history,  sports  and  the 
sender’s  product;  and  general 
news  releases. 

Some  editors,  it  is  true,  use 
publicity  material  rather  than 
dig  for  local  stories  and  pub¬ 
licists  are  well  aw’are  of  this. 

Stars  and  Cars 

Glancing  casually  through  a 
few  of  the  w’eeklies  which  come 
across  this  desk,  we  found  one 
paper  using  three  two-column 
movie  scene  shots,  yet  there 
wasn’t  an  inch  of  movie  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  paper.  Another 
weekly  ran  tw'o  double-column 
pictures,  one  of  a  new  car,  the 
other  of  the  car’s  engine,  deco¬ 
rated  by  a  pretty  model.  Week¬ 
lies  which  carry  car  dealer  ads 
are  sometimes  pressured  into 
running  these  pictures.  There 
may  be  some  justification  to 
calling  it  news  when  the  cars 
are  introduced  in  the  Fall,  but 
in  Januarj'  it’s  strictly  free 
plugging. 

A  third  paper  ran  a  handout 
column  on  skiing.  It  was  well 
made  up,  had  three  line  cuts 
in  it,  and  was  bylined.  The  col¬ 
umn  gave  steps  to  learning  how 
to  ski,  what  a  ski  rig  costs,  and 
where  to  ski  —  California  was 
highly  recommended  for  read¬ 
ers  of  this  southern  newspaper, 
'foward  the  end  of  the  column 
it  was  suggested  that  even  if 
a  gal  decided  the  whole  thing 
wasn’t  worth  it,  she  could  get 
into  some  tight-fitting  clothes, 
and  head  for  the  nearest  ski 
resort  anyway.  Once  there,  she 
could  wait  for  some  guy  “to 
come  dashing  into  the  lodge  with 
a  cracked  face  and  chapped 
hands.’’  When  he  asked  to  bor¬ 
row  her  hand  lotion,  she  could 
tell  about  this  special  stuff 
which  was  plugged  in  the  col¬ 
umn  —  or  better  still,  take  it 
with  her  and  hand  it  to  him. 

This  routine  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  girl  friends  of  hunt¬ 
ers,  fishermen  and  spectators. 
“Buy  him  a  bottle,”  said  the 
columnist,  because  “the  payoff 
may  be  much  greater!” 

This  column  took  12  inches 
of  space  in  the  paper. 


A  couple  of  the  papers  ran 
panel  cartoons.  Three  of  the 
four  panels  related  some  his¬ 
torical  facts  or  outstanding 
events  in  sports.  The  fourth 
panel  plugg^  a  product  made 
by  the  company  supplying  the 
cartoon. 

Cries  of  Pain 

Some  weekly  people  have 
shouted  in  pain  at  the  large 
fiow  of  publicity  mail  that  comes 
into  their  offices.  One  of  them 
is  Ira  L.  Cahn,  publisher  of 
the  Maanapequa  Post,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cahn  wrote  us  a  letter 
and  enclosed  with  it  a  release 
from  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American.  The  release  promot¬ 
ing  the  daily  paper’s  Match  ’n’ 
Mate  puzzle  game  had  been  sent 
to  weeklies  in  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Jersey. 

In  big,  black  script  across  the 
release  Mr.  Cahn  sent  us  were 
the  words:  “Are  They  Kid¬ 
ding?” 

Mr.  Cahn  claimed  he  finally 
had  come  across  a  “true  case 
of  ‘man  bites  dog!’  ”  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  trade  publications  have 
frequently  carried  items  con¬ 
cerning  the  demands  upon  news¬ 
papers  for  free  space  in  lieu  of 
paid  advertising.  Now,  claimed 
Mr.  Cahn,  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  was  asking  for  free  space 
in  other  newspapers. 

He  said  the  J-A  advertised  in 
other  weeklies  and  he  related 
how  he  called  its  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  Frederick  N.  Lowe,  to 
get  a  share  of  this  advertising 
for  the  Massapequa  Post. 

According  to  Mr.  Cahn,  “the 
young  lady  in  the  J-A  office 
wanted  to  know  if  we  had  used 
the  publicity  release  and  w’as 
politely  told  that  the  weekly 
newspapers  have  to  live  on  ad¬ 
vertising  just  as  do  the  big 
dailies.” 

Mr.  Cahn’s  letter  declared  he 
would  “wager  a  used  agate  line 
ruler  (good  for  measuring  paid 
ads)  against  a  beat-up  promo¬ 
tion  folder  that  the  worldly-wise 
Joumal-American  did  not  get  a 
single  line  of  free  space  in  any 
of  the  newspapers  not  on  its 
advertising  schedule.” 

The  motto  of  the  Massapequa 
Post  was,  said  he:  “If  it’s  ad¬ 
vertising  —  let  them  pay  for  it.” 

Mr.  Lowe  explained  to  this 
department  that  the  thinking 
1  behind  the  mailing  to  weeklies 
was  that  many  of  them  “have 


space  to  bum”  and  use  such 
releases.  At  one  time,  he  said, 
some  weeklies  ran  J-A  promo¬ 
tion  pieces  in  exchange  for  J-A 
subscriptions. 

Mr.  Lowe  contended  that  if 
weeklies  felt  the  Jouraal-Ameri- 
can  should  advertise  in  their 
papers,  these  weeklies  had  to 
make  advertising  solicitations  to 
the  Joumal-American.  He  added 
that  after  the  Match  ‘n’  Mate 
release  went  out,  three  weeklies 
did  just  that. 

“We  have  put  weeklies  on  our 
ad  schedule  in  this  way,”  he 
said.  “As  soon  as  a  solicitation 
comes  in,  we  turn  it  over  to  our 
agency.  The  selection  is  then 
based  mainly  on  where  the  paper 
is  located  and,  in  most  cases,  if 
it  has  ABC  circulation.” 

Mr.  Lowe  said  the  Joumal- 
American  advertises  in  more 
than  20  area  weeklies. 

‘Rejection  Slip’ 

Another  weekly  man  who  has 
rebelled  against  the  PR  release 
flow  is  H.  C.  Neal,  of  the 
Edmond  Sun  and  Edmond 
Booster,  twin  Oklahoma  week¬ 
lies.  Mr.  Neal  sent  us  a  recent 
clipping  from  the  Sun  concern¬ 
ing  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
publishers  of  a  national  maga¬ 
zine. 

“These  people,”  he  said  in  the 
clipping,  “sent  me  a  bunch  of 
‘news  releases’  for  use  in  our 
papers.  They  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  a  not-so-clever  at¬ 
tempt  to  swindle  some  free 
advertising  out  of  us.  What  this 
material  is,  is  a  mess  of  short 
filler  items  condensed  from  the 
current  issue  of  the  magazine. 
We  are  supposed  to  print  them 
as  news  bwause  they  are  style 
and  make-up  stories  which  theo¬ 
retically  would  be  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  our  young  female  readers. 
Of  course,  we  are  expected  to 
mention  frequently  the  name  of 
the  magazine  in  which  the  de¬ 
tailed  stories  can  be  found.” 

The  letter  he  sent  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  follows: 

Gentleman: 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  use 
the  enclosed  material  in  either 
of  our  twin  publications,  the 
Edmond  Sun  or  the  Edmond 
Booster.  This  rejection  does 
not  imply  lack  of  merit;  it 
means  .simply  that  the  manu¬ 
script  does  not  fit  our  present 
needs. 

In  our  opinion,  your  narra¬ 
tion  is  excellent,  and  the  dia¬ 
logue  tremendously  well  done, 
but  your  characterization  is 
rather  flat.  The  plotting,  it 
appears,  is  very  weak. 

Before  submitting  again,  I 
suggest  you  study  the  last  six 
consecutive  issues  of  our  pub¬ 
lications.  Direct  your  atten¬ 
tion,  if  you  will,  to  the  paid 
advertisements  therein. 


You  will  find  that  they  are 
brilliantly  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  They  have  guts  and 
punch  and  drive  and  all  that 
jazz  that  our  readers  love  to 
see.  Besides,  they’re  paid  for. 
In  his  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Neal 
added:  “I  don’t  know  how  much 
of  their  advertising  budget  is 
allocated  to  the  weekly  press, 
but  whatever  the  portion  is,  it 
obviously  should  be  increased.” 


THURSDATA 


FRESH  —  The  three  weekly 
Courier  newspapers  of  Detroit’s 
west  side  which  Beverly  Davis 
edits  strain  to  get  all  the  en¬ 
gagement  and  wedding  news  of 
the  communities.  They  tap  the 
marriage  license  bureau  for 
names  and  send  a  form  to  every 
applicant.  When  respondents  de¬ 
lay  in  sending  the  information, 
the  Courier  freshens  up  the 
story.  Instead  of  reporting  a 
two-weeks-old  wedding  straight, 
says  Miss  Davis,  “we  lead  with 
the  news  that  a  home  is  being 
established  by  so-and-so.” 

*  *  * 

BIRTHS  —  The  Royal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Saugatuck 
has  begun  publication  of  the 
Ottawa  (Mich.)  Observer.  Fred 
Meppelink  and  William  Bloe- 
mendaal,  school  teachers,  are  co¬ 
editors.  .  .  .  The  Rego  Park 
(N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Sentinel 
made  its  first  appearance  Jan. 
11.  with  a  12-page  edition.  In¬ 
itial  circulation  was  10,000,  of 
which  1,500  is  paid.  Publisher 
is  Sydney  Posner,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Long 
Island  Post.  Editor  is  Dorsey 
Short,  former  editor  of  the  West 
Side  News,  Manhattan. 

*  *  * 

INCORPORATED  —  A  char¬ 
ter  has  been  issued  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  State 
to  the  Lititz  Record-Express 
Inc.,  capitalized  at  $50,000.  In¬ 
corporators  are  Robert  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
Kenelm  L.  Shirk  Jr.,  of  Akron, 
Pa.  The  company  publishes  the 
Record-Express. 

«  *  « 

MERGER  —  Two  newspapers 
in  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  County  Advertiser  and  the 
Brookhaven  Leader-Times,  will 
merge  Feb.  1.  The  Advertiser, 
published  every  Thursday,  is 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Lauderdale  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelton  Morgan.  The  Leader- 
Times,  a  semi-weekly,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Lauderdale  will 
be  editor  of  the  combined  paper, 
published  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day.  Mr.  Jacobs  will  be  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Mr.  Morgan 
advertising  manager. 
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Press  Rapped 
For  Romney’s 
Ballot  Boost 

Detroit 

Detroit’s  new  young  mayor, 
Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  has 
charged  newspapers  with  form¬ 
ing  a  “strange  alliance”  to  pro¬ 
mote  George  W.  Romney  for 
governor  of  Michigan  and  pos¬ 
sible  nomination  as  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  President  in 
1964. 

In  an  address  here  Jan.  17, 
Mr.  Cavanagh  described  Mr. 
Romney’s  “sudden  discovery  by 
writers  and  pundits  from  coast 
to  coast.” 

Without  mentioning  the 
American  Motors  Corporation 
president  by  name,  Mr.  Cava¬ 
nagh  left  no  doubt  about  identi¬ 
fication.  He  told  reporters: 

“You  ask  me  if  I  am  referring 
to  Romney  and  my  answer  is 
how  could  my  answer  be  anyone 
but  Mr.  Romney.” 

Mr.  Romney  has  announced 
that  he  is  considering  becoming 
a  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Michigan  governorship.  He  has 
not,  however,  made  a  definite 
decision. 

He  is  also  being  boosted  by 
Republicans  as  a  possible  presi¬ 
dential  candidate. 

11  Stories  in  One  Issue 


so  suddenly  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  that  a  great  and  out¬ 
standing  figure  is  emerging  from 
relative  oblivion  to  the  center 
of  the  stage,  both  in  your  state 
and  in  your  nation.  Is  is  not  a 
dangerous  thing  for  our  country 
to  have  such  an  enormous  plan, 
obviously  the  result  of  a  strange 
alliance  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  press,  to  feed  this 
to  the  public  as  news  rather 
than  as  propaganda? 

To  Tlie  Same  Cunelusiun 

“How  did  all  these  powerful 
interests  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  all  at  the  same  time? 
Could  this  mass  circulation  mir¬ 
acle  have  been  achieved  by  a 
citizen  of  outstanding  skills, 
even  after  years  of  training  and 
devotion  to  a  political  cause, 
without  understandings  and 
deals  concealed  from  the  pub¬ 
lic?” 

Mr.  Cavanagh,  33,  was  elected 
last  November  in  a  political  up¬ 
set.  In  his  first  try  for  elective 
office,  he  defeated  former  Mayor 
Louis  C.  Miriani.  Although  the 
office  is  non-partisan,  Mr.  Cava¬ 
nagh  is  an  outspoken  Democrat. 

In  a  brief  press  conference 
following  his  speech,  he  agreed 
that  Mr.  Romney  was  a  “legiti¬ 
mate  vehicle  for  news  coverage” 
but  only  because  the  press  took 
him  and  made  him  an  “image.” 


City  Board 
Votes  End  of 
Secret  Talks 

Hollywood,  Fla. 

The  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler 
has  won  a  long  battle  against 
secret  meetings  of  city  officials. 

The  Hollywood  City  Commis¬ 
sion  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
policy  that  prohibits  the  com¬ 
mission  or  any  city  board  from 
holding  closed  meetings  or  in¬ 
formal  conferences.  The  com¬ 
mission  also  requested  that  the 
state  legislature  amend  the  city 
charter  to  include  the  anti¬ 
secrecy  provision. 

The  Sun-Tattler  has  cam¬ 
paigned  for  many  years  to  open 
all  meetings  and  conferences  of 
public  bodies.  The  battle  reached 
a  climax  recently  when  the  City 
Commission  was  invited  to  a 
closed-door  luncheon  meeting 
with  a  land  developing  firm  to 
discuss  a  land  swap  deal.  Re¬ 
porter  Bob  Skole  of  the  Sun- 
Tattler  learned  of  the  meeting. 
When  the  commissioners  dis¬ 
covered  plans  for  their  secret 
luncheon  meeting  had  been  un¬ 
covered,  the  luncheon  was  called 
off. 

As  a  result  of  stories  of  this 
meeting.  City  Commissioner 


Dave  Keating,  who  has  opposed 
closed  sessions,  introduced  an 
anti-secrecy  resolution.  It  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Keating  said  that  his  four 
fellow  commissioners,  who  have 
favored  closed  meetings,  were 
afraid  to  vote  against  the  resolu¬ 
tion  “because  it  would  be  like 
voting  against  motherhood.” 

A  Florida  law  phohibits  pub¬ 
lic  officials  from  holding  secret 
meetings,  but  officials  get  around 
this  by  holding  what  they  call 
“conferences”  or  “discussions”, 
and  by  saying  that  no  official 
action  was  taken.  State  courts 
have  ruled  that  if  no  official  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken,  such  closed  sessions 
are  legal. 

The  Hollywood  anti-secrecy 
resolution  forbids  any  closed- 
door  meetings  of  any  type  — 
whether  they  be  “conferences”, 
“discussions”  or  “luncheon 
gatherings”. 

The  Sun-Tattler  plays  up 
stories  of  secret  meetings  and 
continually  raps  secret  sessions 
in  its  editorial  columns.  Its  re¬ 
porters  have  had  doors  slammed 
in  their  faces  and  have  often 
been  orderetl  out  of  meetings 
by  public  officials.  The  paper 
frequently  prints  pictures  of 
closed  doors,  behind  which  se¬ 
cret  meetings  are  being  held. 
One  classic  picture  showed 
Mayor  William  Zinkil  slamming 
a  door  in  a  reporter’s  face. 


In  recent  weeks,  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
have  carried  numerous  stories 
and  pictures  of  Mr.  Romney.  In 
its  Sunday  editions  Jan.  14,  the 
Free  Press  carried  11  stories 
about  Mr.  Romney,  including  the 
page  one  lead  story  —  an  “in 
depth”  interview  with  Mr.  Rom¬ 
ney.  The  paper  also  ran  eight 
pictures  of  Mr.  Romney,  seven 
of  them  of  Mr.  Romney  alone. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  said  that  “it  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  the  pop¬ 
ular  vehicles  of  communications, 
the  press  and  other  media,  have  ! 
suddenly  discovered  together  a  | 
personality  whose  activities  in 
politics  have  been  so  limited  that 
his  party  affiliation  has  been 
until  recently  in  doubt. 

“Suddenly  you  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  virtues  of  ' 
this  personality  and  his  prob¬ 
able  availability  for  the  highest  i 
offices  in  the  State  and  Nation. 
Without  very  long  cultivation  of 
public  opinion  by  this  individual 
or  those  in  whom  he  confides,  he 
is  thrust  onto  the  front  pages  of 
most  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
I  nation  .  .  . 


glue  on  the  tongue 


marks  the  Iowan  who  bites  back,  writes  our  editors, 
seals  the  envelope  with  steam  and  vitriol.  It’s  a  mark 
of  reader-interest.  So  is  the  tonnage  of  mail  orders 
our  advertisers  get.  With  50%  or  better  coverage  in 
76  Iowa  counties,  Register  and  Tribune  advertisers 
leap  into  the  big  time  —  the  12th  largest  newspaper 
market  in  America.  Business  outlook  is  good  —  in¬ 
come,  department  store  sales,  em¬ 
ployment  are  all  up.  Time  to  place 
your  next  selling  schedule  in  the 
hometown  paper  for  the  whole  state 
of  Iowa. 


Des  MomES 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


“Ask  yourselves  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  how  it  is  that  the  near 
total  press  of  the  country  has 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Staged  Pix  Draw 
Comments  &  Survey 


By  Bob  Warner 

A  recent  report  here  on  a 
survey  of  newsmen’s  attitudes 
toward  staged  news  pictures 
has  drawn  some  interesting  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  puzzlers.  (E&P, 
Jan.  13). 

Earl  L.  Conn,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  (Journalism)  at  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Ind.,  served  up  the  etliics  puz¬ 
zlers  to  59  beginning  and  20 
advanced  journalism  students  at 
his  school.  He  wanted  to  see  if 
there  were  any  differences  in 
the  reactions  between  advanced 
and  beginning  students  and  how 
both  groups  stacked  up  against 
the  professionals  in  the  survey 
made  by  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles). 

Prof.  Conn  found  that  in  most 
cases  the  students’  reactions 
were  about  sir  >’ar  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  to  the  UCLA  re¬ 
spondees,  except  in  two  cases. 

Playboy’s  Widow 

In  the  “Playboy’s  Widow’’ 
case,  “the  beginners  were  doubt¬ 
ful  (60  percent)  about  the  use 
of  a  photo  indiscriminately 
taken  and  with  a  caption  line  to 
show  grief  when  apparently 
there  was  none.  The  other  40 
percent  were  equally  divided 
between  “unethical”  and  “not 
unethical,”  the  professor  writes. 
“While  the  advanced  students 
voted  60  percent  in  the  doubt¬ 
ful  category,  there  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  shift  on  both  sides  — 
45  percent  saying  it  was  not 
unethical. 


staging  of  a  photograph  to  make 
it  say  something  that  it  didn’t 
say;  both  agreed  this  is  un¬ 
ethical.” 

Other  Responses 

Some  of  the  other  responses 
to  this  question  were  interest¬ 
ing. 

Fred  Wardenburg,  an  ama¬ 
teur  photographer  and  televi¬ 
sion  script  reader  for  Talent 
Associates  -  Paramount,  Ltd., 
said,  “It  strikes  me  that  the 
divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
ethics  of  the  various  situations 
you  described  reveals  a  funda¬ 
mental  confusion  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  press  photographer 
and  his  relation  to  his  camera. 

“In  my  view,  a  press  photog¬ 
rapher  is  a  reporter  who  com¬ 
municates  facts  to  his  audience 
by  means  of  visual  images  in¬ 
stead  of  through  the  written 
word.  If  he  is  not  this,  then  he 
is  merely  a  subordinate  part  of 
a  machine,  his  camera.  Thus, 
the  photographer  who  asked  the 
civic  dignitaries  to  repeat  the 
operation  of  turning  over  the 
first  spadeful  of  earth  for  a  new 
building  was  merely  communi¬ 
cating  a  true  fact  with  his  cam¬ 
era.  Ethical. 

“The  reporter  who  found  a 
recent  widow  self  -  composed 
should  have  reported  that  fact 
to  his  audience  by  selecting  a 
photograph  that  showed  her 
true  state  of  mind.  His  action 
was  unethical.” 

No  Room  for  Shading 


“The  use  of  an  old  file  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  man  indicted  for  in¬ 
come  tax  evasion  (laughing  in 
the  photo)  to  show  a  grimace, 
drew  a  decided  break,  too.  While 
34  percent  of  the  beginners  said 
it  was  unethical  (50  percent 
were  doubtful),  the  advanced 
students,  by  only  5  percent  said 
it  was  unethical  and  75  percent 
were  doubtful. 

“Why  the  shift  on  these  two? 
An  observation  would  be  that 
the  students  in  the  advanced 
classes  felt  the  photographs 
were  available  and  if  they 
seemed  to  show  an  element,  per¬ 
haps  they  really  contained  the 
element  (grief  and  grimace,  in 
this  case). 

“It  is  also  interesting  to  note,” 
the  professor  concluded,  “that 
ther>i  was  no  change  in  the  two 
cases  of  deliberate  cropping  and 


Bob  Bobroff,  Osceola  County 
Bureau  Chief  for  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  writes,  “A 
newspaper  should  be  the  gath¬ 
ering  place  of  those  accurate 
facts  which  in  years  to  come 
will  form  the  history  of  each 
community,  area,  state,  nation, 
and,  ultimately,  the  world. 

“This  does  not  allow  any 
room  for  shading  of  facts.  This, 
most  certainly,  must  apply  to 
our  photography  if  in  years  to 
come,  the  picture  of  our  world 
is  to  be  true.  I  often  ask  my¬ 
self  whether  or  not  all  historians 
in  years  to  come  are  going  to 
report,  ‘The  people  in  the  1950’s 
and  1960’s  were  great  ones  for 
standing  in  straight  lines  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  they  were  — 
whether  at  tea,  at  a  club  meet¬ 
ing,  or  state  function.’ 

“I  cannot  see  how  any  con¬ 
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POSITIVELY  THE  LAST  ONE— Michael  Grehl,  right,  managing  editor 
ot  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  holds  a  plaque  from  photographers 
saluting  him  for  ordering  a  ban  on  plaque  presentation  pictures.  Charlai 
Nicholas,  left,  chief  photographer,  made  the  presentation  "to  our 
fellow  plaque  hater." 


scientious  reporter  or  editor  can 
tamper  with  fact  in  any  way; 
nor  can  I  see  how  any  news 
photographer  can  tamper  with 
events  by  posing  pictures.  If 
the  event  requires  a  posed  pic¬ 
ture,  then  the  cutlines  should 
clearly  state  that  the  picture 
was  posed.  Therefore,  in  each 
of  the  incidents  listed,  I  must 
vote  for  the  truth  —  truth  in 
the  cutlines,  truth  in  the  pho¬ 
tography. 

“.  .  .  .  In  every  question  in 
our  papers,  we  must  ask:  Is  it 
true?  Is  it  accurate?  If  the 
answers  to  these  two  questions 
are  ‘Yes,’  we  can  then  print 
without  fear.” 

«  «  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Colorado  Press  Photogrraphers 
Association  has  elected  Bob 
Talkin,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
president,  succeeding  Bill  John¬ 
son,  Denver  Post. 

«  «  * 

Johnny  Dolan,  New  York 
JoumtU- American  photographer, 
and  Mrs.  Joan  Schuyler  Lexm- 
ING,  heiress  to  a  fortune  made 
in  pharmaceuticals  —  married 
Jan.  21  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

• 

Basketball  Yearbook 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Joe  Halberstein,  sports  editor 
of  the  Gainesville  Sun,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  Official  Florida 
High  School  Basketball  Year¬ 
book,  a  92-page  illustrated  work 
rounding  up  scholastic  cage 
prospects,  records  and  schedules. 
• 

On  Galleries  Board 

Washington 

Jack  Cleland  of  the  Tulsa 
Daily  World  and  Charles  W. 
Bailey  II  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune  were  elected  to  the 
standing  committee  of  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries. 

EDITOR  dC  PU 


Alan  Barth  to  Open 
Nieman  Lecture  Series 

Milwaukb 

“The  Role  and  Responsibility 
of  the  Press”  will  be  the  general 
subject  of  a  series  of  five  Lucins 
W.  Nieman  Chair  lectures  to  be 
presented  in  honor  of  the  late 
founder  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  this  winter  and  spring  by  the 
Marquette  University  College  of 
Journalism. 

Dean  J.  L.  O’Sullivan  said  the 
lectures  will  be  given  by  persons 
who  have  demonstrated  scholarly 
ability  by  their  writing  and  their 
analyses  of  complex  problems.! 
They  have  been  made  possible  by ' 
a  gift  of  $300,000  which  Miss 
Faye  McBeath,  niece  of  Mr. 
Nieman,  made  at  Marquette’s 
1960  commencement  exercises 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  Nieman  Chair  of  Journalism 
at  the  University. 

Since  the  Chair  has  not  3ret 
been  filled,  income  from  the  gift ; 
will  be  used  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the  lectures. 

Alan  Barth,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
will  open  the  series  Feb.  22, 
when  he  will  discuss  “The  Press 
As  Censor  of  Government.” 

• 

Kentuckians  Elect 

Lexington,  Ky. 

John  B.  Gaines,  publisher  of 
the  Park  City  Daily  Nevt, 
Bowling  Green,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  at  the  group’s 
annual  meeting  here  recently. 
Fred  B.  Wachs,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  president  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  Company, 
received  the  president’s  cup  a* 
the  most  valuable  member.  In  s 
companion  meeting,  Jame> 
Norris,  Ashland  Daily  Independr 
ent,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Kentucky  Associated  Press. 

BLISHER  for  January  27,  196; 
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Pyle  Memorial 
Awards  Given 
To  2  Writers 

Scripps- Howard  Newspapers 
thi.s  week  announced  two  1961 
winners  of  the  annual  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Award. 

They  are  Guy  Wright,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  San  Francisco 
Neu's-Call  Bulletin,  and  A1  Burt, 
city  editor,  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 

Each  receives  $1,000  and  a 
bronze  plaque  for  writing  and 
reporting  “most  nearly  exempli¬ 
fying  the  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship”  of  the  late  war  reporter 
and  columnist. 

The  contest,  open  to  any 
newspaperman  in  the  country, 
was  judged  by  Dan  Burrows, 
editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Trib¬ 
une;  Richard  D.  Peters,  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times;  and 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  News. 

Judges’  Comments 

Commenting  on  the  winners, 
the  judges  said: 

“Wright  handles  the  stories 
he  writes  with  informality  and 
understanding.  He  is  easy  to 
read,  and  possesses  a  good  touch 
of  Pyle.  His  one  piece  on  the 
‘Death  of  a  Colonel’  was  a  su¬ 
perior  job.” 

“Burt’s  stories  are  factual, 
carefully  reported,  and  show  an 
excellent  understanding  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  early  days 
of  Castro,  coupled  with  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Cubans  as  people.  He 
does  this  under  obvious  pres¬ 
sures  of  time  and  space.” 

Mr.  Wright,  39,  a  gn^duate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  joined  the 
News-Call  Bulletin  staff  five 
years  ago  as  tv-radio  editor. 

In  1960,  he  substituted  for 
columnists  who  were  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  This  resulted  in  a  column 
of  his  own,  which  now  appears 
opposite  the  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Burt,  34  and  single,  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Florida.  In  1950  he  joined 
United  Press,  later  worked  in 
sports  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Jacksonville  Journal.  He 
went  to  work  in  1955  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  holding  succes¬ 
sively  the  jobs  of  sports  writer, 
assistant  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  chief  of  county  bureaus,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  night  city 
editor,  and  city  editor.  He  fre¬ 
quently  handles  Latin  American 
coverage. 

Prize  monies  for  the  award 
come  from  the  Ernie  Pyle  Fund 
—  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
Ernie’s  books  held  in  trust  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers. 


GUY  WRIGHT,  right,  accepH  tha 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  plaque  ' 
and  $1,000  check  from  Charles  H. 
Schneider,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  News-Call-Bulletin. 

Maine  Dailies  Collect 
$18,000  in  Yule  Gifts 

Portland,  Me. 
The  two  daily  newspapers 
here  owned  by  Gannett  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  collected  more  than  $18,- 
000  worth  of  Christmas  gifts 
for  needy  families  this  season. 

The  Press  Herald’s  Christmas 
Caravan,  operated  by  Fran  Hap- 
good,  brought  in  $7,500  worth 
of  toys,  dolls  and  clothing.  The 
Evening  Express  Santa  Claus, 
Bruce  Roberts,  collected  $10,549 
in  cash  and  checks. 
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AL  BURT,  center,  receive*  $1,000 
check  and  plaque  of  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Award  from  John 
S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  in  the  presence  of  Lee 
Hills,  left,  executive  editor. 

Has  Educated  Staff 

Watsonville,  Calif. 
The  education  average  for  the 
W atsonville  Register-Pajaronian 
news  staff  is  4%  years  of  col¬ 
lege,  a  survey  shows.  Frank  F. 
Orre,  editor,  heads  the  staff 
which  won  a  1956  Pulitzer  Prize. 


McMahan  to  Cover 
Another  Graham  Tour 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Tom  McMahan  is  off  on 
another  long-distance  reporting 
trip  to  cover  a  Billy  Graham 
Crusade  in  South  America. 

Mr.  McMahan,  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Columbia  Record, 
was  a  writer  for  its  morning 
companion,  the  State,  when  he 
accompanied  the  evangelist  to 
Africa  in  1960.  “Safari  for 
Souls,”  Mr.  McMahan’s  book 
based  on  that  trip,  went  into 
73,000  copies. 

The  Record  said  Mr.  McMahan 
will  write  “a  chatty,  travelogue 
type  series  with  emphasis  on 
social,  economic  and  political 
conditions,  as  well  as  religion, 
and  human  interest  stories  from 
the  tour.”  He  will  also  cover  the 
Graham  meetings  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 


Daily  Starts  Weekly 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Robert  O.  Lodmell,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Highlander  at  Lake 
Wales,  is  establishing  the  Tampa 
Weekly  News  for  the  suburl»n 
area  here.  First  publication  was 
scheduled  Jan.  31  with  a  press 
run  of  25,000  from  the  High¬ 
lander’s  new  rotary  offset  press. 
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Dick  Davis  Stories 
Put  into  Type  Again 


FIRST  OFFICERS  of  the  newly  formed  Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation  are:  Left  to  right — Paul  Behan,  Oregon  Republican-Reporter, 
treasurer;  Robert  Greenaway,  OeKalb  Daily  Chronicle,  vicepresident; 
Dr.  Donald  R.  Grubb,  Northern  Illinois  University  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  secretary;  and  Kenneth  Smith,  Tilton  Publications,  Rochelle,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  group  plans  meetings  three  times  a  year. 


Roohevelt  Laid  to  Rest 
1945 


Richard  S.  Davis,  a  reporter 
for  more  than  40  years  on  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  re¬ 
tired  last  year  at  the  age  of 
71.  Now  the  Joumal  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  anthology  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  under  the  title,  “The  Best 
of  Davis.” 

Ray  McBride  was  assigned 
to  select  the  pieces.  Thirty  are 
reprinted. 

There  is  an  opening  chapter 
about  Richard  Davis,  the  re¬ 
porter  whose  versatility  was 
such  that  he  was  equally  as 
skilled  in  writing  hard  news 
as  he  was  in  writing  feature 
stories  and  reviews  of  drama 
and  music.  He  started  out  to  be 
a  concert  singer,  but  developed 
an  early  suspicion  that  he  would 
not  reach  the  heights  as  a  solo¬ 
ist,  so  he  turned  to  journalism. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
with  the  old  Evening  TFiscon- 
sin  and  his  first  assignment  was 
an  interview  with  the  aging 
actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Writes  .4boul  People 

“It  is  when  Davis  writes 
about  people,  big  and  small, 
that  he  is  at  his  best,”  says 
Mr.  McBride  in  his  chapter  on 
Dick  Davis  the  newspaperman. 
“He  has  the  gift  of  getting  in¬ 
side  of  people  and  telling  what 
makes  them  tick.  He  has  tre¬ 
mendous  feeling  for  the  under¬ 
dog  and  downtrodden  and  is 
capable  of  mighty  indignation. 

“In  his  stories,  however,  he 
always  has  been  under  complete 
control.  He  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say,  paragraphs  ahead. 
.  .  .  Small  wonder  that  he  has 
had  great  influence  on  the 
young  writers  around  him.  .  .  . 
The  Davis  touch,  though,  is  his 
own.” 

Typical  of  the  indignation 
that  Dick  Davis  could  muster 
on  occasion  was  an  editorial  he 
submitted  the  morning  after  he 
had  covered  Marion  Anderson’s 
concert  in  Milwaukee’s  Audi¬ 
torium.  The  editorial,  entitled, 
“After  the  Concert,”  told  of 
how  one  of  the  great  artists 
of  the  day  had  enthralled  her 
audience.  Each  of  the  opening 
three  paragraphs  was  under¬ 
scored  with  the  sentence:  “And 
that  was  right.” 

The  closing  paragraph  stated : 

“Last  night  from  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  the  people  poured  into 
the  crisp  night  and  every  face 
was  lighted.  The  great  majority 
hurried  every  which  way  to  their 
cheerful  homes,  but  those  who 
belonged  to  the  race  of  the  in¬ 


comparable  singer  had  to  carry 
their  soaring  pride  into  the 
ramshackle,  tumbledown  district 
where  neither  pride  nor  hope 
can  long  survive. 

“And  what  was  right  about 
that?” 

That  was  in  1944  and  Davis 
called  it  “The  best  thing  I  ever 
wrote  for  the  Joumal.” 

The  editorial  was  not  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Journal  assigned 
Mr.  Davis  and  other  reporters 
to  the  problems  of  Negro  hous¬ 
ing.  The  campaign  led  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  housing  program. 

The  leads  written  by  Dick 
Davis  had  a  way  of  sparking 
the  reader’s  interest  right 
through  to  the  end  of  an  article. 

.Some  Davis  Leads 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  Davis 
stories : 


Austin,  Tex. 

The  Texas  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals  has  set  aside  a  contempt 
order  against  Margaret  Davis, 
Houston  Press  reporter.  The 
court  declined  to  rule  on  the 
citation’s  implications  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Judge  Billy  Ragan  of  the 
Harris  County  Criminal  Court 
had  cited  Mrs.  Davis,  saying  she 
violated  his  order  forbidding  her 
presence  inside  the  railing  of  his 
courtroom  where  other  reporters 
were  allowed  to  sit.  He  fined  her 
$100. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspapers 
contended  on  appeal  that  the 
contempt  order  had  been  issued 
after  Mrs.  Davis  wrote  a  front¬ 
page  story  saying  the  judge 
spent  half  his  time  running  an 
insurance  business. 

Judge  Ragan’s  reply  was  that 
Mrs.  Davis  asked  attorneys  ques¬ 
tions  during  trials,  within  ear¬ 
shot  of  the  jury,  and  that  she 
leafed  through  the  lawyers’ 
papers  during  trials.  He  con¬ 
tended  this  was  detrimental  to 
proper  administration  of  the 
court  and  obstructive  of  justice 
and  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
litigants,  and  that  she  was  the 
only  reporter  who  committed  the 
alleged  acts. 

The  appeals  court  said  the 
contempt  order  “recites  no  dates 


Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  —  The  ef¬ 
fort  now  is  to  speak  of  beauty, 
not  of  death  —  the  beauty  of  a 


as  to  any  alleged  previous  mis¬ 
conduct,  nor  does  it  allege  any 
act  of  misconduct  to  have  been 
committed  on  the  day  of  the 
order.”  It  said  a  contempt  judg¬ 
ment  should  “of  necessity  be 
definite  and  specific  that  one  held 
in  contempt  might  feasibly 
refute  its  contentions.” 

The  appeals  court  affirmed 
that  a  judge  has  the  right  to 
maintain  order  in  his  court,  but 
said  “we  do  not  think  .  •  .  that  a 
trial  judge  has  the  authority  to 
exclude  one  particular  individu¬ 
al  from  coming  inside  the  rail 
of  his  courtroom  and  continue  to 
allow  other  individuals  similarly 
situated  to  come  within  the 
area  .  .  .” 

The  opinion  was  written  by 
Judge  W.  T.  McDonald,  a  former 
district  judge  who  has  served 
on  the  criminal  appeals  bench 
for  one  year. 

“Extreme  caution  is  required,” 
Judge  McDonald  wrote,  “that 
the  judge,  in  redressing  a  wrong, 
does  not  also  find  revenge  for 
his  private  grievances  ...  It 
clearly  seems  to  have  been  an 
effort  to  punish  the  relator  for 
alleged  past  acts  of  conduct,  in 
very  general  terms,  without  in 
any  manner  appraising  her  of 
any  specific  act  of  misconduct 
committed  on  her  part  at  any 
stated  time.” 


sparkling  river,  and  wooded 
hills,  and  a  broad  garden  filled 
with  flowers. 

This,  you  will  understand, 
was  the  Sabbath  morning  when 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
laid  to  rest  in  his  own  beloved 
garden,  just  where  he  wanted 
to  be.  “God  given  quietness”  had 
come  at  last  to  the  dauntless 
man  of  destiny.  Hyde  Park,  this 
memorable  day,  was  not  the 
place  for  mourning. 

♦  «  « 

Capone  on  Trial 
1931 

Chicago,  Ill.  —  A1  Capone  is 
at  last,  as  the  saying  goes,  “in 
the  middle.”  They’ve  finally  got 
him  in  a  courtroom  for  a  grim 
eyed  jur>'  to  look  at  from  10 
in  the  morning  until  5  at  night. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  smiling  to  cover 
the  apprehension  on  the  face  of 
A1  Capone. 

* 

Tlie  End  of  Dillinger 
1934 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  They 
buried  him  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  a  Hoosier  hoodlum  full  of 
holes,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
John  Dillinger. 

*  ♦  * 

Mae  West  W  a8  Here 
1946 

For  purposes  of  the  record 
it  must  be  noted  here  that  an 
operation  called  “Come  On  Up” 
is  on  exhibit  at  the  Davidson 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Twenty 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  Miss 
Mae  West,  are  in  it.  It  begins 
at  8:30  and  it’s  all  over  at  10:29. 
*  *  * 

The  Journal’s  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  is  offering  the  Davis 
collection  in  two  editions.  The 
hard  cover  edition  .sells  for 
$1.50,  the  paperback  edition  75c. 


Appeals  Judge  Sets  Aside 
Misconduct  Contempt  Fine 
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Spivack  Writing 
Washington  ‘Watch’ 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  lively  and  hard-hitting  new 
political  column  is  appearing  on 
the  turbulent  and  important 
Washington  scene. 

The  column:  “Watch  on  the 
Potomac.” 

The  columnist:  Robert  G. 
Spivack. 

The  release:  Three  times  a 
week. 

The  format:  About  700  words. 

The  distributor:  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Robert  G.  Spivack  is  being 
promoted  by  his  syndicate  as 
the  first  major  new  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist  in  a  decade.  He 
is  a  correspondent  who  is  noted 
for  his  clear,  straight-forward 
reporting  and  intelligent  inter¬ 
pretation  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news. 

Breezy  and  KefreNhing 

“Watch  on  the  Potomac” 
promises  to  project  the  modern 
view's  of  a  reasoning,  non-parti¬ 
san  observer  of  national  and 
world  events.  The  Spivack  style 
is  breezy  and  refreshing  and  the 
Spivack  viewpoint  often  is  new 
and  original.  Mr.  Spivack  has 
a  flair  for  digging  up  stories 
which  bureaucrats  and  politi¬ 
cians  often  would  prefer  not  to 
see  in  print. 

Colleagues  as  well  as  men  in 
the  news  respect  Robert  G. 


Spivack.  Examples:  Bert  An¬ 
drews,  late  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  \'ew  York 
Herald  Tribune,  once  wrote: 
“Mr.  Spivack  dissects  and  de¬ 
plores  corruption,  frustration  of 
the  popular  will  and  irresponsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  groups  and  politicians.” 
Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  commented :  “I  have 
great  respect  for  Robert  Spivack 
as  a  reporter  and  as  a  column¬ 
ist.  He  is  his  own  man.  He  is 
independent.  He  is  knowledge¬ 
able  and  straight-forw'ard.  I 
trust  his  facts.  I  e.steem  his 
thinking.” 

18- Year  Veleran 

Mr.  Spivack,  a  veteran  of  18 
years  with  the  .Vcw  York  Post, 
the  last  nine  as  a  Washington 
correspondent,  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinguished  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  respected  by  world 
leaders  and  policy-makers.  He 
is  founder  of  the  Contemporary 
Affairs  Society  and  editor  of 
its  magazine.  Contemporary  Af¬ 
fairs. 

The  columnist  was  co-editor 
with  Eric  Sevareid,  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist,  of  “Candi¬ 
dates,  1960”  (Basic  Books)  and 
was  consulting  editor  on  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  to  that  publishing 
firm  two  years.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  Henry  R.  Luce’s 
“The  American  Century”  (Far¬ 


Xow  in  2'”'  rear! 

%/ 

“Old  Glory  at  the  Crossroads — 1861-65”  continues 
in  1%2  its  dramatic  picture  and  chronological  text 
commemorating  the  heroic  struggles  and  the  brave 
deeds  of  both  sides  .  .  . 

**  Old  Olory  at  tla*  Crossroads 

with  its  exciting  episodes  has  won  the  widespread  acclaim  of 
readers — brought  applause  not  only  from  the  family  audience, 
but  also  from  schoolteachers,  clergy,  patriotic  organizations, 
and  students.  Editors  welcome  this  feature!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write — today! 
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Robert  G.  Spivack 


rar  and  Rinehart,  1941)  and 
author  of  the  New  York  politics 
chapter  for  “Our  Sovereign 
State”  (Vanguard,  1949). 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Legislative  Correspondents’  As¬ 
sociation  and  is  a  member  of 
the  White  House  Corresixmd- 
ents’  Association,  the  Inner 
Circle,  the  Albany  Society  and 
the  National  Press  Club. 

Burn  In  Ohio 

Mr.  Spivack  w'as  l)orn  46 
years  ago  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  He’s 
a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  national  maga¬ 
zines.  He  and  his  wife,  Adrienne, 
are  the  parents  of  tw'o  daugh¬ 
ters,  Lorna  and  Miranda. 

Subjects  of  the  first  two 
“Watch  on  the  Potomac”  col¬ 
umns:  “The  President  and  Adlai 
Stevenson”  and  “The  Converti¬ 
ble  Castro.” 

*  *  « 

Rukeyser  Stmlies 
Economy  in  Europe 

In  search  of  first  hand  back- 
"i  ground  data  for  his  syndicated 
newspaper  column,  “Everybody’s 
;  Money,”  Merryle  Stanley  Rukey- 
j  ser,  who  is  a  new.smaker  as 
I  president  of  the  New  Rochelle 
(N.  Y.)  Board  of  Education, 
w'ill  leave  .shortly  on  his  sixth 
I  trip  to  Europe.  He  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Rukeyser, 
whom  he  first  met  in  Paris  in 
'  1929. 

While  abroad  next  month,  Mr. 
Rukeyser  will  contact  bankers, 

I  industrialists,  economists  and 
I  other  news  sources  in  Portugal, 
j  Spain,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
!  ain. 

In  addition  to  his  trips  abroad, 

1  Mr.  Rukeyser  is  continuously 
making  first  hand  inspections  of 
the  changing  panorama  at  home. 

I  Mr.  Rukeyser’s  activities  as  a 
!  lecturer  and  business  adviser 
have  brought  him  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  he  has 
crossed  the  continent  scores  of 
times. 
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— Popularity  of  news  maps 
led  the  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  to  introduce  a  “Cana¬ 
dian  Newsmap  of  the  Month.” 


— Bangkok,  Jan.  27 — .Angkor 
Wat,  Feb.  .‘I — Phnom  Penh.  Feb. 
10 — Hong  Kong,  Feb.  17 — Cam¬ 
bodia,  Feb.  24.  Those  weekly 
datelines  and  others  from  far¬ 
away  places  with  romantic 
names  will  excite  readers  of 
Horace  Sutton’s  “Of  All  Places” 
travel  column  (Hall  Syndicate). 
He  is  on  a  world-circling  jet 
trip  and  his  weekend  columns 
will  come  from  the  above  places 
and  Rome,  Teheran,  Siem  Reap, 
Manila,  Honolulu  and  other  ex¬ 
otic  spots.  There  will  be  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  two  with  each  column. 
His  wife,  Pat,  a  New  York 
model,  is  accompanying  him  and 
each  column  will  include  a  short 
take  by  her  on  clothes,  shopping 
and  other  hints  of  interest  to 
women  readers. 


— Eight  editorial  cartoons  by 
Bill  .Mauldin  (New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate)  were  used 
to  introduce  key  segments  of 
NBC’s  “J.F.K.  Report”  televi¬ 
sion  program  on  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  first  year  in  the  White 
House. 


— “The  Sunday  News  Family 
Cook  Book”  will  be  published 
soon  by  Rowman  and  Littlefield, 
New  York  book  publishers.  The 
new  book,  edited  by  Alice  Peter¬ 
sen  and  Ella  Elvin,  food  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  New  York  News 
and  columnists  for  the  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  includes  1,500  recipes 
and  335  color  pictures.  Publicity 
is  being  handled  by  Benn  Hall 
Associates — Mr.  Hall  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Mirror. 


— Mel  Lazarus,  syndicated 
cartoonist,  is  author  of  a  new 
novel,  “The  Boss  Is  Crazier 
Than  We  Are”  (Dial  Press). 


— The  National  Cartoonist  So¬ 
ciety  is  looking  for  a  cartoonist’s 
daughter  born  .March  2,  1946, 
birthday  of  NCS.  If  found,  she 
will  be  queen  of  the  society’s 
Reuben  Award  dinner  April  23, 
highlight  of  a  three-day  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  January  27,  1962 
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He's  Always 
ON  TARGET! 


^  alton  Made  Editor 
Of  Hall  Syndicate 
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The  which 

has  nK>ved  into  a  headquar- 
ters  double  the  office  space 
formerly  occupied,  announced 
that  it  has  promoted  W.  Robert 

Walton  from  West  Coast  man-  ^ 

ager  to  editor  sales  direc- 
tor  in  the  New  York  headquar- 

Mr.  Walton  has  been  with  the 
syndicate  for  seven  years.  Of 
late  years,  he  has  covered  the 
West  for  the  syndicate  from 
head(|uarters  in  the  San  Fran- 

Space  Doiibi<‘d 

I  1  ir  •*  fft  W.  Robert  Walton 

In  doubling  its  office  space, 

the  syndicate  planned  greatly  hance  our  reputation,”  asserted 
expanded  sales  promotion  and  Mr.  Emerich  with  determina- 
increased  speeil  and  efficiency  tion  and  conviction, 
in  dispatching  features.  The  of-  r,.  i 

flees  at  30  E.  42nd  Street  are  T*-**'**' 

near  to  Grand  Central  Station  Roliert  M.  Hall,  founder  and 
to  facilitate  fast  mail  service,  president  of  the  syndicate,  and 
W.  Robert  Walton  was  grad-  Mr.  Emerich  and  Mr.  Walton 
uateil  from  the  University  of  plan  short  trips  to  different 
Michigan  and  worked  on  the  sections  of  the  country  at  fre- 
Soulli  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  as  a  quent  intervals.  These  trips  will 
reporter  and  was  promoted  to  be  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
city  editor.  He  was  with  the  newspaper  editors  and  will  not 
Associated  Press  for  five  years  l)e  sales  trips, 
in  Chicago  and  then  for  nearly  Helen  M.  Staunton  remains 
five  years  was  new’s  photo  edi-  as  managing  editor  of  the  syn- 
tor  of  the  AP  in  Washington,  dicate.  By  coincidence.  Miss 
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Whether  he's  on  safari 
in  Africa,  taxi-riding  in 
New  York,  night-clubbing 
in  London  or  puncturing  a 
stuffed  shirt  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  this  famed  and  fast¬ 
traveling  newspaperman's 
three-times-a-week  column 
combines  a  breezy,  down- 
to-earth  writing  style  and 
an  original  humor  with  the 
kind  of  horse  sense  that 
makers  readers  sit  up  and 
beg  for  more.  Even  when 
they  disagree  with  him! 
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PHONE  FOR  AVAILABILITY 
AND  CURRENT  SAMPLES 
NOW! 
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Teachers  ^Notions 

1  (C  ontinued  from  page  16) 


Buch  they  enjoyed  his  talk. 

“It  reaJly  wasn’t  a  talk — it 
vas  a  dialogue.  Teachers  kept 
kreaking  in  with  questions  and 
Mr.  McClure  answered  them 
fully  and  frankly. 

“This  isn’t  a  one-way  flow  of 
ippreoiation.  Our  newspaper 
people — some  of  whom  are  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  handling 
school  new's — were  amazed  and 
delighted  with  the  way  the 
teachers  dug  into  the  problems 
of  publishing  a  new’spaper.  I’m 
sure  a  number  of  editors  who 
hadn’t  been  away  from  their 
desk  in  ages  and  hadn’t  been 
in  a  schoolroom  in  years,  got  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  imagination  with 
which  today’s  teachers  go  about 
their  work.  'This  improvement  in 
appreciation  and  understanding 
will  lienefit  both  education  and 
journalism. 

Lung-Runge  EfTurt 

“If  you  think  one  workshop 
will  convert  all  teachers — even 
those  who  attend  wrorkshops — to 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
regular  part  of  class  instruc¬ 
tion,  you  are  mistaken.  This  is 
a  long-range  program  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  maintain 
it  over  the  years  to  make  real 
progress  toward  that  goal  of 
getting  the  new’spaper  properly 
used  in  an  effective  number  of 
schools. 

i  “At  mid-year,  following  our 
first  workshop,  we  held  a  ‘re¬ 
union’  dinner  for  our  teachers. 

!  Twenty-four  attended.  This  was 
intended  as  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  report  on  what  they 
iiad  done  up  to  that  time.  Of 
course,  it  served  as  a  prod  to 
those  who  hadn’t  done  any¬ 
thing. 

Costs  Broken  Down 

“One  thing  that  will  concern 
ill  of  you  who  may  be  thinking 
ibout  a  program  of  this  kind  is 
he  problem  of  flnances.  Our 
workshop  the  first  year  cost  us 
ibout  $2,000.  Last  summer — the 
lecond  year — the  cost  was  re- 
luced  slightly  because  we  did 
tot  have  to  send  our  director 
to  an  ICMA  workshop. 

“New.spapers  pay  about  $75 
lor  each  of  the  teachers  they 
jponsor.  This  per-teacher  cost 
B  divided  roughly  into  $50  for 
tuition  and  incidental  costs  and 
125  for  room  and  meals.  Teach- 
*rs  live  on  the  University  of 
khode  Island  campus  from 
Sunday  through  Friday.  They 
get  all  their  meals  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Dining  Hall,  eating  as 
I  group. 


“Other  newspapers  have  ini-  | 
tiated  programs  where  teachers 
have  only  morning  classes  and 
live  at  home. 

“Honorariums  for  speakers 
totaled  $290  this  year.  Our 
workshop  Director  was  paid 
$450  and  his  assistant  $175. 
Clerical  help  cost  $137.  And  we 
closed  the  workshop  with  a  ban¬ 
quet,  which  cost  $150. 

“Give  them  a  week  in  a  work¬ 
shop  and  your  teachers  realize 
as  never  lief  ore  how  closely  your 
newspaper  ties  in  with  every¬ 
thing  tW  is  happening  in  your 
commimity. 

“If  you  want  readers  who 
are  going  to  judge  you  for  what 
you  are  doing  rather  than  by 
what  someone  says  your  news¬ 
paper  represents,  then  the 
workshop  will  help  you  get  that 
kind  of  readership. 

Guide  to  Better  Englidi? 

“Have  you  ever  had  your 
newspaper  held  up  as  a  guide 
to  better  English  in  your 
schools?  Once  you  explain  to 
your  workshop  teachers  the  care 
with  which  every  edition  is 
edited  and  the  pains  taken  to 
give  a  full  range  of  news  every 
day,  they  are  willing  to  use  i 
your  paper  as  a  standard  of  I 
good  writing.  So  long  as  you 
allow  the  teachers  to  believe  the 
old  cliches  that  newspaper 
speed  means  newspaper  care¬ 
lessness  in  writing  and  editing, 
you  are  losing  a  host  of  news- 
])aper  enthusiasts. 

“Teachers  become  enthusias-  ' 
tic  about  newspapers  when  they 
learn  that  newspaper  people  are 
genuinely  interested  in  helping 
to  improve  education — not  just 
interested  in  boosting  circula¬ 
tion.” 

In  a  panel  discussion.  New 
England  circulators  agreed  that 
there  will  be  more  newspapers 
priced  at  10c.  It  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  more  people  around 
the  country  are  booming  read¬ 
ers  of  one  newspaper  a  day  be¬ 
cause  of  price  boosts. 

Ray  Goode,  Bangor  (Me.) 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association.  Other  officers 
are:  Joseph  Crowley,  New  Brit¬ 
ain  (Conn.)  Herald,  •vicepresi¬ 
dent  ;  Edward  Hogan,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
vicepresident;  and  Frank  J. 
Heinrich,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Dilliard  to  Write 

Chicago 

Irving  Dilliard,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch, 
will  write  a  column  twice  week¬ 
ly  for  Chicago’s  American.  His 
column  will  be  made  available 
to  newspapers  outside  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  circulation  area. 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane^  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


“Readers”  make  more  independent  voters  than  “lis¬ 
teners”.  They  are  not  as  easily  regimented  by  a 
Hitler  or  Mussolini  or  silver  tongued  American 
politician.  So  newspapers  must  fight  harder  to  com¬ 
bat  TV  and  make  “reading  addicts”  of  grammar 
schoolers. 


Case  T-148 :  Susie  Q.,  aged 
7,  is  proud  of  her  new  ability 
to  read. 

“Mommy”,  she  exclaimed 
when  she  got  home  from 
school,  “what  can  I  read?” 

Busy  Mommy  handed  her 
the  comic  page  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

“Here,  Honey,”  she  .said, 
“read  the  funnies.” 

Susie  glanced  at  the  entire 
page.  But  .she  didn’t  find  a 
single  comic  strip  that  held 
any  pictorial  or  art  suspense. 

The  characters  just  stood 
almo.st  immovable  and  talked. 
For  modem  comics  are 
largely  dialogue  strips! 

Use  the  “Desk  Test”  and 
blot  out  the  dialogue  bal¬ 
loons.  Then  you’ll  view  the 
comic  page  as  a  child  sees 
it. 

For  the  usual  language  in 
the  balloons  is  far  over  the 
heads  of  youngsters. 

The  ludicrous  situations 
and  humor  are  slanted  to 
adults,  so  they  are  above  the 
comprehension  of  most  gram¬ 
mar  schoolers. 

Comics  nowadays  are 
funny — but  only  to  adults! 
That’s  why  a  whole  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  kids  has  been  nur¬ 
tured  since  1948  on  TV. 

In  1975,  the  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples  who  should  be 
prospects  for  our  CM’s  will 
be  relatively  disinterested 
unless  we  catch  them  now 
via  comics  and  develop  the 
newspaper  reading  habit  in 
their  early  childhood. 

Susie  thus  tossed  the  news¬ 
paper  on  a  chair  and  headed 
for  the  TV  to  become  a  more 
firmly  entrenched  TV  addict. 

Newspapers  should  tie-in 
with  the  school’s  early  drill 
on  reading. 


Comic  pages  should  be  a 
“home  laboratory”  in  read¬ 
ing  to  supplement  the  school. 

Remember,  a  “reading” 
nation  is  the  major  hope  of 
this  great  Republic  and 
“free  enterprise”  system! 

For  “listeners”  are  more 
suggestible  to  the  ulterior 
selfish  designs  of  the  glib 
speakers. 

Everj'  comic  page  should 
thus  contain  at  least  3  or  4 
strips  slanted  to  children 
aged  7  to  14,  just  to  help  re¬ 
tain  their  early  interest  in 
reading  a  family  new.spaper. 

A  crisis  will  face  news¬ 
papers  by  the  year  1975. 
For  young  married  couples, 
aged  25  to  30,  will  then 
have  been  reared  since 
childhood  on  a  TV  menu. . . . 
UNLESS  we  revamp  the 
comic  pages! 

Smart  newspapers  catch 
the  kids!  They  make  “read¬ 
ing  addicts”  of  granunar 
schoolers.  Those  papers 
which  overlook  this  vital  job 
of  recruiting  youngsters,  will 
follow  the  Los  Angeles  EX¬ 
AMINER  and  MIRROR! 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 

SUITE  440,  520  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  11,  ILL*  PHONE  644-5287 
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Meet  George  Horne:  Mr.  Transport  News 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Transportation  in  1962  is  big 
news  for  newspaper  readers,  big 
business  for  the  commercial  com¬ 
munity,  big  pleasure  for  in¬ 
creasing  millions  of  tourists,  big 
logistics  for  the  growing  militia. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  rising  importance  and  in¬ 
terest,  the  Transport  News  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York 
Times  uses  a  staff  of  10  spe¬ 
cialists  to  cover  the  water-borne 
shipping,  aviation  and  ti-ucking 
industries. 

This  staff,  comparable  in  size 
to  the  entire  editorial  staffs  of 
many  small  daily  newspapers,  is 
headed  by  George  Home,  trans¬ 
port  news  editor,  an  astute 
veteran  who  has  covered  ships 
and  shipping  for  the  Times  for 
35  years.  Incidentally,  when  Mr. 
Home,  president  of  the  Ship 
News  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  combined  ship-aviation- 
tnicking  news  department  it  was 
called  the  Transportation  De¬ 
partment  (E  &  P,  Feb.  28,  1953, 
page  4).  However,  mail  for  the 
truck  delivery  division  of  the 
Circulation  Department  con¬ 
stantly  was  confused  with  the 
new  news  department  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Transport 
News  Department. 

The  department  handles  some 
railroad  news,  but  most  of  it 
goes  to  the  business  and  financial 
news  pages  and  the  city  desk 
handles  automotive  news  other 
than  tracks. 


union  affairs  are  on  the  far- 
fiung  beat  covered  by  Transport 
News  Editor  Home  and  his  staff. 


Picture  Changes 


“The  whole  picture  of  ship¬ 
ping  news  has  changed  radical¬ 
ly,”  observed  Mr.  Home,  inter- 
view'ed  in  the  offices  of  the  Ship 
News  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York,  where  he  has  a  desk, 
in  the  heart  of  the  shipping  com¬ 
munity  on  lower  Broadway. 

“Before  the  last  World  War, 
ship  news  reporters  looked  for 
personality  pieces  and  human 
interest  stories  on  arriving  and 
departing  liners,”  he  continued. 
“This  phase  of  news  has  pretty 
well  died  out  and  we  cover  trans¬ 
portation  news  now.  The  world 
is  too  serious  in  1962  for  the 
newspapers  to  use  much  light 
and  intimate  stuff.  Many  impor¬ 
tant  people  travel  by  air  now 
and  the  old  leisurely  climate  in 
which  they  could  be  interviewed 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  as  their 
ships  come  up  the  bay  is  lost. 

“In  the  last  two  years,  planes 
have  carried  more  overseas  pas¬ 
sengers  than  ships,  but  there 
will  always  be  ships,”  he  added 
with  conviction  —  and  affection. 
“It’s  disturbing  that  there’s  a 
trend  to  cut  newspaper  space 
for  ships  and  aviation  because 
they  are  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  nation’s  economy.” 


mirer  and  chronicler,  George 
Home,  each  morning  at  10:30 
o’clock  from  the  front  porch  of 
his  home  at  Emerson  Hill, 
Staten  Island,  as  he  departs  for 
a  long  (10  or  12-hour)  work 
day.  He  obser\'es  more  of  the 
waterfront  on  his  half-hour 
ferrj'  ride  from  Staten  Island 
by  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
Governor’s  Island  to  the  Battery 
in  Manhattan. 


Shipping  Offices 


Startling  Statistics 


He  walks  through  the  ship¬ 
ping  district  to  the  Ship  News 
Reporters  Association  of  New 
York  at  45  Broadway,  where  he 
maintains  a  desk  and  telephone. 
He  works  from  the  office  of  the 
association,  of  which  he  has  been 
president  for  many  years,  until 
about  3:30  in  the  afternoon, 
making  visits  to  nearby  offices 
of  ship  lines  and  frequent  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  his  staff  uptown 
at  the  Times. 

Then  he  moves  uptown  to  the 
Times  Building  near  Times 
Square,  confers  with  his  staff, 
and  edits  copy  until  9:30  or 
10  p.m.  He  often  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  byline  story  of  his  own  to 
write.  Sometimes  these  stories 
land  on  the  front  page  instead 
of  the  shipping  pages.  Sunday 
copy  is  kept  flowing  all  week  as 
often  as  many  as  12  columns  are 
made  available  that  day  for 
transport  news. 


Large  Staff 


The  department’s  staff  in¬ 
cludes  Richard  Witkin,  formerly 
with  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  a  World  War  II  Air 
Force  officer,  aviation  editor; 
Joseph  Ingraham,  automobile 
editor;  Edward  Hudson,  Joseph 
Carter  and  Edward  A.  Morrow, 
formerly  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  write  about  .shipping 
and  some  aviation;  Werner  Bam¬ 
berger,  shipping  news;  John  P. 
Callahan,  shipping  and  such  re¬ 
lated  .subjects  as  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard;  Albert  Maiorano 
and  Anthony  Despagni,  who 
maintain  a  comprehensive  daily 
“Shipping- Mails”  tabulation 
which  lists  all  outgoing  pas¬ 
senger  and  mail  ships  and 
freighters  and  all  incoming  ships 
as  well  as  ship  arrivals  and  de¬ 
partures  in  foreign  ports. 

'The  Federal  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  and  United  States  Mari¬ 
time  Administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  admiralty  law,  ship 
building  and  repair  operations 
all  over  the  country,  waterfront 
and  airport  strikes  and  labor 


Mr.  Horne  cited  some  startling 
statistics  to  support  his  premise: 

•  One  out  of  four  persons  in 
the  13,000,000-population  metro¬ 
politan  area  have  their  liveli¬ 
hoods  connected  in  some  w^ay 
with  port  activities,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  reader  reserv’oir. 

•  Ships  and  planes  of  the  area 
handle  4,000,000  passengers  a 
year. 

•  There  are  170  steamship 
lines  and  smaller  vessel  opera¬ 
tors  in  New'  York  engaged  in 
carrj’ing,  150,000,000  tons  of 
cargo  a  year. 

•  Each  month,  1,000  ships 
dock  along  the  650-mile  New' 
York  Harbor  w'aterfront. 

•  There  are  10,000  long-haul 
tracks  sen'ing  the  port  district 
daily. 

•  Hundreds  of  planes  arrive 
and  depart  daily  from  Interna¬ 
tional,  LaGuardia,  Newark  and 
a  number  of  smaller  airports. 

•  Of  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  of  500  billion  dollars  a  year, 
20%  goes  into  transportation. 

Most  of  this  vast  and  teeming 
harbor  can  be  seen  by  its  ad- 


Telephone  Inquiries 


Enid,  Okla.,  with  my  paii  iits  in 
1907,  the  year  Oklahoma  1  came 
a  state.  My  father  was  an  iduca- 
tor. 

“I  attended  Phillips  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Enid,  where  my  lather 
taught,  and  received  an  A.  B. 
degree  in  1924.  I  taught  school 
in  Kingfisher,  Okla.,  for  a  year, 
with  questionable  succes.s,  and, 
having  a  yearning  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  profession,  I  came  to  New 
York  in  1925  and  entered  Col- 
lumbia  University  for  jmst- 
graduate  work.  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  into  the  newspaper 
profession,  but  it  so  happened 
that  the  wrriting  courses  I  se¬ 
lected  were  in  the  majority  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  so 
there  I  landed. 

“I  studied  there  for  two  yearj 
and  in  1927,  in  June,  received  a 
Master’s  Degree  and  joined  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  same 
month.  During  the  two-year  pe¬ 
riod,  incidentally,  I  worked  for 
a  year  on  the  New  York  Ameri- 
cnn  and  by  sheer  accident  was 
assigned  to  cover  ships.” 

By  accident,  too,  while  he  was 
serving  part-time  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  he  met  Frank  Adams,  now 
city  editor  of  the  Times,  at 
Police  Headquarters. 

After  a  year  of  general  work 
on  the  Times,  he  requested  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Ship  News  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  late  famous  T. 
Walter  (Skipper)  Williams  and 
he  was  named  ship  news  editor 
after  Mr.  Williams  died. 
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“Much  of  our  w'ork  is  in  serv¬ 
icing  telephone  callers,”  said  Mr. 
Horne.  “For  example,  someone 
may  call  and  say  he  is  looking 
for  a  seaman  who  is  on  the 
S.  S.  Bilgewater  and  he  had 
called  the  Custom  House  to  in¬ 
quire  where  the  ship  was  docked 
and  had  been  referred  to  the 
Times.  A  track  driver  from  the 
Midwest  may  call  up  from 
Newark  to  inquire  where  he  can 
make  delivery  to  a  certain  ship. 
Police  call  to  inquire  for  some 
lost  seaman  where  his  ship  is 
and  how  he  can  get  back  to  it.” 

After  three  and  a  half  decades 
of  writing  about  ships  and  ship¬ 
ping  and  shippers,  George  Horne 
still  finds  it  vastly  interesting. 
He  is  the  dean  of  the  ship  news 
corps.  (An  old-time  ship  news 
reporter  used  to  call  it  the  ship 
news  “corpse.”) 

How  did  he  get  into  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field  ?  He  tells  the  story 
in  the  lead  to  biographical  data 
his  newspaper  requested  a  few 
years  ago: 

“I  was  born  in  Austin,  Texas, 
some  time  ago  and  moved  to 


War  Correspondent 


Even  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  'Times  in  the  Pacific  in 
1943-44,  Mr.  Horne’s  work  dealt 
largely  with  ships  becau.se  most 
of  his  coverage  was  with  the 
Navy  from  the  Admiral  Nimitz 
headquarters,  although  he  also 
was  accredited  to  the  Army.  He 
covered  the  invasion  of  Peleliu 
Island  and  other  events  in  the 
Pacific. 

“One  night  in  Honolulu  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  publisher  and 
I,  over  a  couple  of  triple  rum 
old-fashioneds  at  the  Halekulani 
Hotel,  talked  about  shipping 
coverage  after  the  war,”  recalled 
George.  “Mr.  Sulzberger  was 
gratifyingly  enthusiastic.” 

After  the  war,  the  Times 
again  established  a  ship  news 
page  devoted  entirely  to  ship¬ 
ping  and  allied  transport  affairs 
and  Mr.  Horne  was  made  ship 
news  editor.  He  was  promoted 
to  transport  news  editor  in  1963. 

J.  P.  Shanley  once  wrote  in 
Times  Talk,  the  newspaper' 
staff  journal,  about  his  former 
boss: 
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KAN  AT  WORK— 
Vantport-  News  Editor 
9eorqe  Horne  edits 
iopy,  reads  mail,  tele- 
)hones  looks  up  at  his 
,taff  during  a  busy  day 
his  desk  at  the  New 
York  Times. 

Tidy  .Ship 


“George  is  a  man  scrupulous-  .  ’  ,  ,  .  .  ,  . 

.  j  j-  i  j  i  j  1  i  within  earshot  of  ship  s  whis- 
ly  dedicated  to  order  and  neat-  ,  ^  ^ 

Tj  .  ,  .j  ..  .  les  on  New  York  Bay.  For 

ness.  He  cannot  abide  the  sight  ,  , ,  .  ^  ,  , 

,  .  4.1.  u  4.1.  lu  i*44  hobbies,  George  chops  down 

jf  cigarette  butts  or  other  litter  ^  ^  ^  , 

..  1  ,  r  1  •  j  4  4  trees  in  nearby  woods  and  saws 

on  the  deck  of  his  department.  .44.  .  ,  .  • 

.  ,  4  ,  ,  .  them  into  firewood  for  his  open 

Ash  trays  long  have  been  or-  „  ,..44,4, 


the  Homes  on  Douglas  Road,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  decade  ago.  Mr.  Ferger  said 

Emerson  Hill,  Staten  Island,  C.4I;,  t> 

within  earshot  of  ship’s  whis-  ^  ^  Sept.  30,  1961,  the  company 

les  on  New  York  Bay  For  Cincinnati  showed  its  second  best  profit 

hobbies,  George  chops'  down  Declaring  a  quarterly  divi- 

4  •  U  J  A  nf  >^0  PAntB  n  sharp  Tin-  $9^0, 113,  equal  to  $2.33  a  share, 

trees  in  nearby  woods  and  saws  dend  of  50  cents  a  sha^Cin  tamings  for  the  first  quarter 

them  into  firewood  for  his  open  cinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  dir^tors  current  vear  were  S375  - 

4^ 1 _  I.  _  1!441.  tr  i-irrirwispH  a  f urrwfnr-nnp  snlit  nt  CUrrcni  year  Were  ^0(0, 


Ash  trays  long  have  been  or-  "  He  ^lavs  a  little  eolf  Proposed  a  two-for-one  split  of  U  w^re  ♦o.i,- 

fanizational  equipment  in  the  j^jg  crowded  schedule  per-  ‘Is  stock  at  the  recent  board  cents  a  share, 

Tran.sport  News  cubicle.  Skipper  ^nd  when  entertaining  meeting.  Shareholders  will  vote  agamst  $  o,9  i,  or  5S  A  cans 

„  4141,.  mits  and  When  entertaining  .,0  ^hp  a  share  in  the  same  period  a 


Home  insists  on  a  tidy  ship.  friends  sometimes  he  can  be 
“His  stories  about  ships  and  persuaded  to  play  the  guitar  and 
those  who  travel  on  them  have  sing  in  a  pleasant  tenor  voice. 


friends  sometimes  he  can  be  on  the  propc^al  April  23.  The 
persuaded  to  play  the  guitar  and  split  would  increase  the  num- 
sing  in  a  pleasant  tenor  voice,  ^r  of  authorized  shares  to  one 
George  Horne’s  35  years  of  uiillion.  Of  the  2,994  sharehold- 


year  earlier. 


ranged  from  stirring  accounts  'j^rge  «orne  s  do  years  01  •  ’  .  q  4^ 

nf  /.pmKQf  of  CPI  fp  a  fpn/ipf  constant  and  authoritative  work  percent  live  in  ureaier 

rnprflv  writtpn  fpa!  irp  ihoiit  shipping  field  would  seem  Cincinnati.  E.  W.  Scripps  pim 

expertly  written  feature  about  pany  ,s  the  majority  share 

the  arnval  in  New  ^ork  of  a  Transnort  News  holder. 

rroup  of  war  brides  from  Eng-  ^  ^  At  the  shareholders’  annua 

land.  He  has  contnbut^  poetry  „  meeting,  Roger  H.  Ferger,  pres 

IS  well  as  prose  to  the  pages  Newspaper  Building  ident  and  publisher,  outlined  i 

of  the  Times  and  has  written  Pu|  ^Jp  fpj.  §{||0  record  growth  by  the  121-year 

for  outside  publications,  incl^ud-  »  old  Enquirer  since  it  became  1 

mg  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  Pittsbi  rgh  ownership  corporation  1 

ind  the  Saturday  Review.  He  The  Pittsburgh  Post-(iazette  _ 


to  entitle  him  to  the  title  of  Mr. 
Transport  News. 

Newspaper  Building 
Put  Up  for  Sale 

PiTTSBI’RGH 
The  Pittsburgh  Post-(iazette 


million.  Of  the  2,994  sharehold-  IinlllSlrv  Boosters 
ers,  82  percent  live  in  Greater  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Cincinnati.  E.  W.  Scripps  Com-  Company  cited  the  Crossett 
pany  is  the  majority  share-  News  Observer,  weekly,  and  the 
holder.  Paragould  Daily  Press  for  pro- 

At  the  shareholders’  annual  motion  of  industrial  development 
meeting,  Roger  H.  Ferger,  pres-  in  1961.  The  presentations  were 
ident  and  publisher,  outlined  a  made  at  the  Arkansas  Press 
record  growth  by  the  121-year-  Association  meeting  on  Jan.  13. 
old  Enquirer  since  it  became  a  Melvin  Schexnayder,  Dumas 
public  ownership  corporation  a  Clarion,  was  elected  president. 


kas  won  awards  from  the  Pro-  has  appointed  the  realty  firm 
peller  Club,  a  shipping  execu-  of  J.  J.  Gumberg  Co.  as  agent 
dves’  organization,  and  is  re-  for  the  .sale  of  its  Gazette  prop- 
spected  nationally  as  an  author-  erty. 


ity  on  maritime  affairs. 


Daily  and  Sunday  editions  of 


“When  George  was  covering  Post-Gazette  were  published 
ship  arrivals  he  interviewed  Gazette  Square  building 

thousands  of  celebrities.  Some  until  the  recent  transfer  of 
of  them  looked  less  like  notables  business,  advertising,  circula- 
dian  George  himself.  A  debonair  tion  and  production  to  the  Pitts- 
Sgure,  he  was  particularly  im-  htirgh  Press  plant. 

\  pressive  when  his  costume  in-  Publisher  William  Block  said 
■  eluded  a  smart  derby  hat  and  the  property  is  expected  to  be 


,  I  carefully  rolled  bumbershoot.  completely  vacated  within  the 
*  next  two  or  three  months.  Still 

‘  .Shipboard  Romance  on  the  premises  are  the  Post- 

!  “His  most  rewarding  inter-  and 

;  new  occurred  when  he  was  sent  ®d‘torial  offices,  which  will  move 
5  iown  the  bay  by  the  American  separate  quarters  now  be¬ 

ta  get  a  story  from  a  young  jng  constructed  in  the  Press 
..  Scottish  actress  named  Denzil  bunding.  .  ,  .  o 

d  Mather  who  was  en  route  to  an  Formerly  owned  by  the  Sun- 
n  engagement  in  a  Broadway  play.  T^^l^oraph,  the  Gazette  Square 
,i  Seorge  covered  the  assignment  Property  was  acqui^  and  oc- 
JUt  had  trouble  keeping  his  mind 

in  his  work.  Eventually,  he  mar-  ^960.  The  mam  stracture  was 
IS  ned  Miss  Mather.” 

4.  ,  Senator  George  T.  Oliver  for 

Inc^entally  Mrs.  Hoime  has  two  daily  newspapers  he 
•8  TOSS^  the  At  antic  56  times  to  ^^en  owned  and  published  - 
IS  nsit  her  family  in  Edinburgh  the  afternoon  Chronicle-Tele- 

®  and  the  morning  and 

rs  lecord.  He  has  been  on  the  _ _ 


WE'D  HAVE  BEEH  IN  A 
REAL  STEW  WiTHOliT 

Editor  6^  Publisha^ 


graph  and  the  morning  and 
Sunday  Gazette  Times. 


Baiden  voyages  of  several  great  ‘  ^ 

passenger  ships,  however,  and  t  r  r' 

3.  ke  once  flew  over  the  North  Irainca  tor  l»reece 

in  tole  with  the  Navy  to  inspect  Philemon  Dopoulos  was  named 
r’s  the  DEW  line  of  defense  bases.  Associated  Press  correspondent 
er  There  are  two  captain’s  walks  at  Athens,  Greece,  Jan.  1,  suc- 
•n  the  handsome  old  home  of  ceeding  Dimitri  Travlos,  retired. 
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Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone _ State . 

Company . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10J00 


prior  to  becoming  publisher  last 

Less  Modesty  i„  Pe„„.ylva„ia.  he  waa 

{Continued  from  page  \1)  reared  in  Athens,  Ohio,  gradu- 
-  £ted  from  Ohio  University  in 

,  ,  ,  1940,  received  his  Masters  of 

Business  Administration  degree 
The  point  is  that  the  news-  Northwestern  University 

paper  ofene  covers  within  itself  began  his  business  career  in 
practically  in  every  issue  this  advertising  department  of 
whole  wide  range  of  interests  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


and  does  infinitely  more  because 
it  integrates  into  this  pattern 


After  four  years  Naval  serv¬ 
ice  during  World  War  II,  he 


the  very  essence  of  the  humor 

hunger,  curiosity  and  instinct  Magazine  in  Chicago.  In 


for  news  about  its  own  commun- 


1946  he  went  to  the  Grand  Forks 


(N.  D.)  Herald  as  advertising 
within  It,’  he  asserted  ‘How  He  became  business 

would  the  average  family  keep  ^r  and  assistant  to  the 

itself  informed  about  national,  publisher 
international  and  its  o^  com-  ^ 

mumty  affaire  without  the  news-  president  of 

paper?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  Burlington-Lake  Champlain 
question  how  would  or  could  the  chamber  of  Commerce  and  presi- 
community  function  with^t  the  Fletcher  Hos- 

newspaper  for  any  length  of  Associates.  He  is  married 

*  and  is  the  father  of  four 

T'ial«^nt  children. 


Harper  Sees  Papers 
Facing  ‘Great  Era’ 

Chicago  ditions,  but  as  a  symiitnm  of 
If  newspapers  could  reach  the  grave  illness  in  the  entire  in¬ 
upper  rather  than  the  lower  dustry.” 

limits  of  U^ays  lina.ge  fore-  -pj^g  agency  executive  ’.aged 
caste  for  1970,  the  difference  ^j^g  newspaper  admen  to  define 
might  well  qualify  them  as  a  t^eir  business  in  terms  of  con- 
^wth  industry  Marion  Harper  gun^g^  gg^vice  rather  than  in 
Jr.,  chaiiroan  of  the  American  terms  of  their  product.  He  cited 
Association  of  Advertising  the  examples  of  the  movies  de- 
Agencies,  said  at  the  annual  ^^eir  business  as  enter- 

meetmg  of  the  Newspaper  Ad-  tainment  rather  than  motion  pic- 
vertising  Executives  Association  tures;  and  the  railroad.-;’  be- 

lated  awareness  of  being  in  the 
Mr.  Harper  cited  1970  fore-  transportation  business  instead 
casts  of  between  $1  and  $1.6  of  railroading.  He  recommended 
billion  for  national  advertising,  a  continuing  study  of  people’s 
and  between  $4.2  and  $5.2  bil-  changing  interests  as  the  liest 
lion  for  local  advertising  in  jruide  of  the  character  of  suc- 


Develop  New  Talent  children. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Turning  once  again  to  news-  Other  Officers  Nanietl 

Mcaurrb^lieves”there°te  a  c^^  McClure  succeeding 

a,vAL.\^lUl  klVUtrVtrS  lyllCLC  l*l>  <*  viJll  n  ..  ^  /sf  /*  1  t  n ^  *  * 

...  j  *  a  „i  „  _  Russell  C.  Scofield  of  the  Miami 

tinuing  need  to  develop  young  •  ...i.  xt  a  t:- *  j 

^  _ ^  “  News  in  the  NAEA  presidency, 

men  on  the  value  of  newspaper  ,  ,  i  *  j  i  •  ^ 

„  , _ _ oo  o  the  members  elected  Melvin  F. 

salesmanship  as  a  Columbus  (O). 


newspapers. 

National  linage  accounted  for 
an  estimated  $815  million  and 
local  linage  for  more  than  $2.7 
billion  last  year. 


cessful  newspaper  service. 
Paper  an  ‘.\udilor' 


.1  A  _ _  lyvu/s  iii  tiic  isrxiiirv  lAicsiuciicv, 

men  on  the  value  of  newspaper  ,  ,  i  *  j  i  •  ^ 

„  , _ _ oo  o  the  members  elected  Melvin  F. 

ctr^  Tharp  of  the  Columbus  (O). 

"  “There  are  more  satisfactions  and  Citizen-Journal  as 

in  this  business  than  in  any  ex^utive  vicepresident. 


business  I  know,’’  he  said.  “Few 
things  grive  me  more  satisfac- 


Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  is  the  newly 


tion  than  seeing  men  learn  the  vicepres.dent  and 

skills  of  newspaper  advertising  Alander,  Charlotte 

and  seeing  them  use  them  well,  C.)  Observer  ^^  News  is 

either  at  the  Free  Press  or  vicepresident  Robert  C. 


Pace  of  Danville,  Ill.  was  re- 
another  newspaper.  ...  .  .. 

appointed  secretary-treasurer. 

Recharge  Battery  W.  Frank  Gatewood,  Wash- 

„  „  .  ,  ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  was  elected 

Mr.  McClure  is  a  great  ^  ^  director  for  one  year.  Those 

liever,  too,  in  the  need  for  gjggtgd  for  three-year  terms 
^harging  the  ad  salesmans  ^^gre;  John  D.  Thees,  New  York 
battery.  ‘  We  n^  to  tram  and  f/eraW  Tribune;  Edwin  J.  Man- 
retram  our  salesmen  he  de-  Thomson  Newspapers, 

dared.  “I  believe  we  should  not  Toronto;  Vic  Merson,  Brush- 
get ‘cost-trophobia’ when  we  m-  Newspapers,  Canton; 

Merrill  W.  DuBois,  Gannett 
NAEA  s  latest,  Retailwi^,  is  Newspapers,  Rochester;  and  El¬ 


an  example  of  a  low-cost  train-  Anderson,  St.  Louis 

mg  program  with  a  high-retum  Globe-Democrat. 
value.  ^ 

Mr.  McClure  challenged  both  .  i  d.  ui*  u 

the  newspaper  publishers  and  Appleton  ^Plisher 
the  advertising  agency  business  In  Television  Business 
to  comtet  the  detractors  of  Claire,  \ 

advertising.  p.„..i,ouo 


Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Purchase  of  television  station 


As  he  sees  it,  when  people  WEAU-TV  by  the  Post  Pub- 
don’t  buy,  people  don’t  work,  lishing  Company,  Appleton, 
“Forget  what  advertising  does  from  Central  Broadcasting  Corn¬ 
er  doesn’t  add  to  the  cost  of  pany  of  Eau  Claire,  was  an- 
producte,”  he  declared.  “If  you  nounced  this  week, 
kill  business  and  advertising  you  The  Post  Publishing  Company 
kill  America  and  fast,  because  publishes  the  Appleton  Post- 
yon  couldn  t  possibly  have  a  free  Crescent.  This  is  its  first  venture 
press.”  in  the  television  field.  V.  I. 

Joins  Free  Press  in  ’52  president  of  the  pub¬ 

lishing  firm,  said  the  operation 
Warren  McClure,  42,  joined  of  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent 
the  Burlington  Free  Press  in  will  not  affected. 

1952  as  advertising  manager  The  transaction  was  handled 
and  was  later  named  business  by  Blackburn  and  Company, 
manager  and  then  co-publisher  Inc.,  media  brokers. 


local  Image  for  more  than  $2.7  “With  a  change  in  the  iioliti- 
billion  last  year.  cal  administration  of  cities  and  ' 

,  A.  I  towns — from  old-fashione<l  poli- 

Righi  to  Look  Ahead  Hcs  to  broader  citizen  participa- 

“After  all  the  ailments  of  the  tion  —  the  newspaper  becomes 
industry  have  lieen  stated  and  more  than  a  trustee  of  city 
re-stat^,”  Mr.  Harper  said,  treasuries,  ready  to  sound  a 
“newspapers  have  every  right  burglar  alarm  against  graft.  It 
to  look  forward  to  one  of  the  becomes  a  collaborator  and  audi- 
great  eras  in  their  history.  The  tor  in  social  and  political  de¬ 
basis  for  this  outlook  appears  velopment,”  Mr.  Harper  said, 
in  tangible  facts  and  develop-  He  added:  “The  new.spaper 
ments:  an  exploding  world  of  can  also  serve  people’s  interest 
news;  greater  reliance  on  com-  in  cultural  pursuits  as  the  pub- 
munications  for  national  and  lie  appetite  grows.  Expanding 
community  leadership;  an  ex-  departments  devoted  to  books, 
panding  economy;  a  higher  edu-  the  theater,  music,  and  art— 
cational  level;  an  unprecedented  and  front-paging  outstanding 
appetite  for  information,  ideas,  events  in  these  fields  —  are  wel- 
and  evaluations;  and,  finally,  the  come  services.” 
continuing  unequalled  loyalty  Harper  said  that  a  prom- 

that  newspapers  have  earned  research  was  in 

from  their  readers.  reader’s  relation  to  the 

Mr.  Harper  continued:  “To  printed  page.  He  said  that  find- 
realize  the  opportunities  implicit  ing  out  how  more  of  today’s  re¬ 
in  this  outlook,  no  combination  porting  could  be  moved  from  the 
of  resources,  talents,  technology,  page  into  the  reader’s  mind 
or  professional  experience  can  might  be  as  fruitful  as  finding 
outperform  those  of  the  newspa-  additional  material  to  report, 
per  industry  in  today’s  world.  Tyir.  Harper  cited  the  follow- 
“People  feel  strongly  about  ing  possibilities  for  increasing 
newspapers  —  what  they  print,  newspapers’  efficiency  that  could 
what  they  don’t  print,  their  develop  their  potential  as  a 
place  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  growth  industry:  Special  edi- 
business  and  the  community,  torial  sections  to  serve  the  par- 
And  people  feel  strongly  about  ticular  local  interests  of  subur- 
the  fortunes  of  newspapers  ban  or  outlying  coverage;  alert 
themselves.”  awareness  to  the  trend  of  fewer 

....  ,  ...  ,  multi-paper  cities  and  the  need 

Un.verM.1  Wa.l.ng  ex^sure  of  more  than  one 

Mr.  Harper  pointed  out  that  viewpoint;  split-run  insertions 
in  most  industries  a  business  in  high  coverage  markets;  the 
failure  occasions  little  outside  segmenting  of  a  newspaper’s  cir- 
notice.  “But,”  he  said,  “when  culation  by  two  or  three  major 
an  important  newspaper  is  sus-  neighborhoods  in  a  city;  further 
pended,  there  is  almost  universal  revision  and  innovations  in  dis- 
wailing  and  viewing  with  alarm,  count  structures;  further  im- 
Commentators  see  the  develop-  provements  in  the  representa- 
ment  not  simply  in  terms  of  tion  of  newspaper  values;  and 
individual  papers  or  market  con-  a  data-processing  system. 
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fith  the  way  the  National  Ob- 
prver  is  taking  shape,”  Mr.  Kil- 
fore  said. 

Eventually,  if  circulation 
jrows.  plants  in  New  York, 
Dallas,  San  Francisco,  and 
Riverside,  Calif.,  will  be  avail- 
ible. 

As  shown  by  preliminary 
jreakdowns  of  subscriptions,  the 
largest  number  have  come  from 
California.  The  first  issues  will 
be  mailed  from  Chicago,  air- 
maileil  at  extra  price.  Second  to 
California  with  subscribers  is 
New  York,  followed  by  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts. 

Buren  McCormack,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Dow  Jones,  said,  “We  consider 
there  is  enough  cohesiveness 
throughout  the  states  to  war¬ 
rant  a  really  national  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  idea  originated  last  April 
at  a  “Koffee-Klatch”  held  by 
Dow  Jones  executives  at  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  offices. 

Mr.  Giles,  since  19.j8  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Southwest  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  Dallas,  was  brought  to  New 
York  to  work  on  the  project 
with  Mr.  Carter,  who  was 
handling  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
and  .Mr.  Bridge,  who  had  been 
associate  editor  of  the  WSJ 
since  1956. 

Names  on  Masthead 

Listed  on  the  National  Ob¬ 
server’s  masthead  are  Mr.  Kil- 
fore,  William  F.  Kerby,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident;  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mack;  Robert  M.  Feemster, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  Robert  Bottorff,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Dow  Jones  Publica¬ 
tions;  Mr.  Royster,  editor  the 
WSJ ;  and  J.  J.  Ackell,  general 
manager.  Division  of  Research 
and  Planning. 

Four  are  former  managing 
editors  of  the  WSJ.  Mr.  Kilgore 
held  that  post  from  1940  to 
1943;  Mr.  Kirby  from  1943  to 
1946;  Mr.  McCormack  from 
1946  to  1950  and  Mr.  Bottorff 
from  1954  to  1957.  Henry  Geim- 
mill,  now  news  editor  in  charge 
of  WSJ  operations  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  served  from  1954  to  1957. 

Others  named  in  the  mast¬ 
head  on  the  editorial  staff  are: 
Roscoe  Born,  Paul  Hood,  and 
Delmar  Lipp,  senior  editors; 
Lionel  Linder,  Clifford  Ridley, 
and  Bernard  Roshco,  feature 
editors.  Also  these  staff  writers : 
lack  Bolter,  Harold  H.  Bray- 
man,  Gene  Bylinsky,  Lee  Dirks, 
Peter  Chew,  Richard  Egan, 
David  Hacker,  John  LaHoud, 
Joseph  G.  Mayer,  Ian  McNett, 


James  Meager,  James  Mooney, 
Robert  B.  Semple  Jr.,  and  staff 
artist,  David  Seavey. 

Mr.  Giles  is  a  native  of  Somer- 
v’lle,  N.  J.  He  was  graduated 
fixim  Columbia  in  1950  and  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  1951.  He  went  to  the  WSJ 
the  same  year. 

Mr.  Carter  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1938  with  an  AB  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  That  year  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Jojimal.  He 
spent  1939  and  1940  on  the 
Baxley  (Ga.)  News-Banner,  a 
weekly,  then  returned  to  the 
Journal  as  farm  editor.  He 
.served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1941  to  1945,  entering  as  a 
jirivate  and  lieing  mustered  out 
a  Major.  Returning  to  the 
Journal  in  1946  he  was  city  hall 
reporter  until  1950,  then  be¬ 
came  city  editor,  a  jxist  he  held 
until  19.59,  when  he  joined  the 
WSJ. 

Mr.  Bridge  was  bom  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  in  1920,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  De  Paul  University 
in  1942.  He  .started  working 
summers  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  was  on  rewrite 
from  1940  to  1946.  He  was  made 
associate  editor  in  1956. 

On  the  National  Observer, 
Edward  H.  McAvoy  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  reports  to  George 
Delaney,  circulation  sales  di¬ 
rector  of  Dow  Jones.  M.  T. 
“Pete”  Allen  is  production  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Washington  plant, 
under  the  direction  of  John  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  national  production 
manager.  T.  E.  Callis  is  director 
of  advertising. 


one  paper  in  a  town  is  much 
stronger  than  the  other.  He 
added:  “In  the  old  days,  that 
situation  eventually  would  have 
resulted  in  one  paper  going  un¬ 
der  or  lieing  bought  out.  Now, 
with  joint  housing,  more  edi¬ 
torial  voices  remain  than  would 
have  lieen  the  case  otherwise.” 


In  another  talk,  Lewis  S. 
Fidler,  general  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  S-H  and  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director  of 
the  Press,  said  that  “every  sur¬ 
vey,  every  indicator  assures  that 
the  newspaper  continues  as  the 
basic  means  of  information  to 
the  public.” 


New  York  Court  Scores 
Papers  on  Trial  Coverage 


Scripps  Sees 

(Contimied  from  page  14) 

many  editorial  voices  in  this 
country. 

He  mentioned  an  example  in 
Ohio,  where  the  Columbus 
Citizen  -  Journal,  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  and  the  independent 
Columbus  Dispatch  share  the 
same  plant  and  certain  other 
functions. 

“The  efficiency  is  always 
greatly  improved,”  Mr.  Ferree 
remarked.  “The  advantages  of 
using  costly  equipment  — 
presses,  typesetting  machines, 
delivery  trucks  and  the  like — 
around  the  clock  instead  of 
seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  bene¬ 
fit  everyone.” 

Such  an  arrangement,  he 
said,  would  allow  the  papers 
that  compete  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  from  the  same  presses  to 
hire  more  people  eventually 
than  they  had  before  they  were 
jointly  housed  and  to  use  more 
newsprint. 

A  joint  housing  arrangement 
usually  results  nowadays  when 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  handling  of  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  before  they  go  to  trial 
was  criticized  in  a  decision  by 
the  New  York  State  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  problem  of  providing  im¬ 
partial  jury  trials  “is  made 
more  difficult  in  a  society  where 
crime  and  corruption  are  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  press,”  the  court 
said. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  court  upheld  the  conviction 
of  Gabriel  Genovese  who  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  for  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  manager  of  a  boxer 
without  a  state  license.  On  ap¬ 
peal,  Genovese  argued  that  four 
articles  appearing  in  three 
newspapers  in  advance  of  his 
trial  had  prejudiced  some  mem- 
liers  of  the  jury  that  convicted 
him. 

The  court,  in  a  5-2  decision, 
restated  the  established  law 
that  the  mere  reading  of  an 
article  reflecting  on  a  defend¬ 
ant  did  not  disqualify  a  person 
as  a  juror.  So  long  as  that  per¬ 
son  swore  he  was  able  to  render 
an  impartial  verdict,  anything 
he  had  read  or  any  impressions 
he  had  formed  were  irrelevant, 
the  majority  said. 

But  the  majority  also  ex¬ 
pounded  on  press  coverage: 

“Perhaps  a  day  will  come 
when  either  the  courts  will  find 
a  new  way  to  achieve  a  real 
balance  between  fair  trial  and 
free  press  or  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  will  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter  and  see  to 
it  that  their  employes  restrain 
from  publishing  accounts  re¬ 
flecting  upon  defendants  whose 
trial  is  imminent  or  actually  in 
progress.” 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Chief 
Judge  Charles  S.  Desmond  said 
that  “the  idea  that  jurors  would 
not  be  influenced  against  the 
defendant  by  disclosures  that 
he  was  a  cousin  of  a  convicted 
narcotics  boss  and  chief  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  an  underworld  boxing 
commissioner  .  .  .  and  that  there 
were  18  charges  against  the  de¬ 
fendant  of  which  .  .  .  two  only 
could  be  brought  to  trial,”  was 
“a  new,  strange  and  dangerous 
doctrine  quite  at  war  with  our 
old  good  rule”  of  an  impartial 


trial.  Associate  Judge  Marvin 
R.  Dye  joined  in  the  dissent. 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
commented  editorially: 

“With  due  respect — oh,  let’s 
.say  disrespect — to  such  views, 
we’ll  remark  for  perhaps  the 
101st  time  that  the  newspapers’ 
first  duty  is  to  the  public,  which 
has  a  right  to  know  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  upcoming  criminal 
trials. 

“Judge  Desmond’s  comments 
boil  down  to  advocating  some 
sort  of  censorship,  British  style, 
of  the  press.  'The  News  has 
fought  that  notion  for  at  least 
20  years,  and  intends  to  go  on 
fighting  it  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  it  crops  up.” 

• 

Morgan  Murphy  Group 
Buys  Spokane  Stations 

Spokane 

With  Federal  Communication 
Commission  approval,  Morgan 
Murphy  and  his  associates  have 
acquir^  KXLY  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  here  in  a  $3,250,- 
000  transaction. 

The  Murphy  group  publishes 
newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Louisiana  and  owns 
five  other  broadcast  stations  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

• 

Feinsod  Chairman 
Of  Meyer  Both  Co. 

Robert  L.  Feinsod,  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Meyer  Both,  producer  of 
advertising  mat  services  for 
newspapers  and  stores.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Stan¬ 
ton  M.  Meyer,  president  of  the 
62-year-old  firm.  Mr.  Feinsod 
was  for  16  years  with  Metro 
Associated  Services. 

• 

True  Romance 

Cleveland 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  is  writing  a 
book  on  his  45-year  romance 
with  his  wife,  Marion  Seltzer. 
A  three-part  serial  of  the  work 
is  to  be  run  first  in  a  national 
magazine. 
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Linage  Ideas 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


sales  nearly  tripled  their  vol- 


Strenutli  in  Unity 

Gerald  E.  Schmechel,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-Newe,  spoke  on  how 
New  Jersey  papers  have  been 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will  and  plus  linage  with  major 
advertising  factions. 

He  said  that  the  papers  keep 
up  the  lively  competition  among 
themselves  but  on  major  ac¬ 
counts  show  a  united  effort  on 
selling  advertising.  This  united 
effort,  according  to  Mr.  Schme¬ 
chel,  has  resulted  in  over  a 
half-million  lines  plus  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Courier-News. 

He  related  how  the  news¬ 
papers  sponsored  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  for  appliance  manufactur¬ 
ers,  distributors  and  jobbers 
which  so  impressed  Public  Sen’- 
ice,  the  state  utility  company, 
it  “took  a  new  look  at  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising  and 
asked  if  it  could  become  a 
partner.” 

Public  Sendee,  Mr.  Schmechel 
further  related,  worked  up  its 
own  state-wide  plan  in  freezer- 
refrigerator,  washer-dryer-dish¬ 
washer,  and  gas  heat.  This  be¬ 
came  a  continuing  year-around 
program. 

On  each  of  these  campaigns 
it  ran  at  least  five  1200-line  ads 
of  its  own,  and  sent  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  to  each  appliance 
dealer,  offering  25  percent  co-op 
money  (on  top  of  what  the 
manufacturer  gives). 

Dealers  have  reported  excel¬ 
lent  results  of  the  campaigns, 
and  some  of  the  promotions 
have  already  run  a  second  time, 
Mr.  Schmechel  said. 

He  also  outlined  how  the 
papers  are  achieving  “a  state¬ 
wide  look”  for  the  automotive 
industry  and  the  food  industry. 
The  latter  has  been  built  around 
the  problem  of  “cartnapping” 
from  food  stores. 

Bank  Looks  to  Ads 

Fred  H.  Stapleford,  business 
manager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  completed  the  morning 
panel  session  with  a  talk  on 
how  a  Philadelphia  bank  “hit  on 
a  delicate  balance  that  incorpo¬ 
rates  complete  recognition  of 
the  need  to  promote;  the  need 
for  conservatism;  awareness 
that  local  business  blossoms 
quicker  in  an  atmosphere  of 
community  pride;  and  under¬ 
standing  that,  even  in  our  crass 
era  of  six-week  Christmases, 
people  will  still  respond  warm¬ 
ly  to  reasonable  selflessness  sin- 
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G.  A.  Shaw,  advertising  manager  of  the  East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review, 
looks  over  tearsheets  displayed  at  the  NAEA  convention. 


cerely  displayed  by  a  commer¬ 
cial  institution.” 

Pointing  out  that  both  of  the 
city’s  .standard  metropolitan 
newspapers,  the  Inquirer  and 
the  Philatlelphia  Bulletin,  have 
contributetl  to  the  success  of 
Girard  Tinxst  Com  Exchange 
Bank’s  community  recognition 
series,  Mr.  Stapleford  described 
the  ads. 

They  were  full  black-and- 
white  newspaper  pages  which 
reminded  readers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  national  leadership  in 
planned  urban  renewal  and  re¬ 
habilitation;  of  its  wealth  of 
high-grade  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities;  of  its  unique  asset  as  a 
national  birthplace;  of  its  firet- 
class  fresh  water  port;  and  of 
its  plans  for  expansion  and 
growth. 

On  the  lighter  side,  such 
topics  as  the  city’s  nationwide 
fame  as  host  to  the  Army-Navy 
football  classic,  were  touched 
upon.  The  only  reference  to 
banking  sendee  came  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  tagline,  “We  are  truly  proud 
of  the  community  we  serve,” 
Ml'.  Stapleford  pointed  out. 

He  added  that  Girard  has  had 
voluntary  business  from  the 
man  on  the  street — business  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  There  has  also 
been  voluntary  merchandising 
from  key  municipal  and  civic 
figures,  who  have  asked  for  re¬ 
prints  to  distribute.  Girai-d  has 
also  merchandised  the  series  to 
small,  carefully  selected  groups 
of  “influentials”  whose  interests 
are  refiected  or  touched  on  in 
one  or  another  of  the  ads,  Mr. 
Stapleford  related. 

He  added  that  Girard  and 
their  advertising  agency,  Ait- 
kin-Kynett,  are  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  their  approach,  and 


are  seriously  contemplating  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  present  once-a- 
month  basis  to  a  stepped-up 
frequency.  Mr.  Stapleford  said 
that  Girard  Trust  and  Aitkin- 
Kynett  welcome  inquiiy  and 
study  on  this  campaign. 

Using  History 

Henry  T.  Blankenship,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Petersburg 
( Va.)  Progress-Index  started  off 
the  Monday  afternoon  Coast-to- 
Coast  Panel  for  NAEA  Dis¬ 
tricts  3,  5  and  8  by  telling  how 
his  paper  capitalized  on  the 
area’s  rich  history  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  large  commercial  bakery 
account  as  a  result. 

The  bakery  used  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  sporadic  medium  for 
a  while,  then  dropi>ed  out  alto¬ 
gether  for  a  year,  while  still 
using  other  media.  The  paper 
approached  the  bakery,  Mr. 
Blankenship  said,  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  if  they  would  give 
the  Progress-Index  a  52- week 
contract,  the  paper  would  ob¬ 
tain  testimonials  and  photo¬ 
graphs  with  the  necessary  pub¬ 
lication  authorization  from 
housewives.  This  would  give  the 
bakery  greater  local  identity. 
The  bakery  accepted,  the  pro¬ 
gram  got  underway,  then  prob¬ 
lems  arose  and  the  idea  could 
no  longer  be  used.  Rather  than 
lose  the  account,  the  Progress- 
Index  came  up  with  another 
copy  idea. 

The  proposal  was  a  campaign 
to  feature  photographs  and  de¬ 
scriptive  copy  of  the  historical 
landmarks  that  abounded  in  the 
city  and  area.  This  idea  was 
adopted  by  the  account,  and 
kept  intact  “an  unusual  sales- 
building  opportunity  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,”  Mr.  Blankenship  said. 
This  included  letters  and  phone 
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calls  requesting  back  c  ipies  of 
the  ads. 

When  all  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  better-known  land¬ 
marks  were  used,  a  thud  idea;; 
was  presented — this  on:-  from 
an  agency  doing  copy  lor  th* 
account.  It  consisted  of  a  serie* 
of  short  historical  nairativei 
dealing  with  local  subjects. 
There  was  no  illustrative  mat¬ 
ter,  but  a  special  border  was 
designed  and  one  small  bakery 
product  cut  went  in  at  tlie  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  ad. 

This  series  ended  too,  Mr. 
Blankenship  .said,  but  the  ac¬ 
count  is  continuing  with  another 
program  on  the  same  level  of 
space  used.  This  one  is  on 
straight  product  advert isinjf 
The  account,  he  said,  has  pro- 
duceil  about  280,000  lines  of 
newspaper  .space  and  is  still 
going  strong  every  week.  The 
firm’s  sales  have  also  increased, 
Mr.  Blankenship  said,  and  the 
newspaper  has  liecome  its  basic 
media. 

Promotion  Pays  Off  Twice 

Van  M.  Andrus,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lake  ('harlet 
(La.)  American  Press,  told  what 
hapiiened  in  the  community 
when  the  announcement  came 
that  Chennault  Air  Force  Base 
would  be  de-activated  and 
closed  down.  Chennault  sup¬ 
plied  a  million-dollar  monthly 
payroll  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Andrus  said  that  the 
community,  in  its  dismay,  for¬ 
got  that  its  prosperity  and 
growth  were  based  solidly  on 
such  fundamental  elements  as 
petroleum  production;  sulphur; 
oil  refining;  chemicals;  rice; 
cattle;  deep  water  port;  and 
recreational  facilities. 

To  counteract  this  pessimism, 
the  paper  came  up  with  a  pro¬ 
motion  called  “Looking  at  the 
Greater  Lake  Charles  Area.”  It 
consisted  of  a  series  of  26  full- 
page  ads,  one  to  be  run  each 
week  for  six  months.  Each  page 
was  to  cite  some  particular  com¬ 
munity  asset.  When  the  .series 
was  over,  the  paper  planned  to 
incorporate  it  into  a  ‘28-page 
section  consisting  of  a  special 
cover  and  back  page  and  repeat¬ 
ing  the  26  weekly  ads. 

The  promotion  was  sold  twice, 
first  as  a  weekly  feature  with 
some  67  sponsors,  and  then  with 
the  pages  sponsored  individually. 

Mr.  Andrus  said  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  well  received  and  had 
an  encouraging  effect  on  the 
community  in  promoting  a  more 
realistic  and  optimistic  attitude 
towards  the  area’s  future.  Since 
the  series  some  $31,000,000  in 
new  industry  construction  has 
been  announced,  he  added. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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W.  H.  Scrivner,  at  ri9ht,  advertisinq  manager  of  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  points  out  some  intresting  things  about  the  ads  in  the  NAEA 
eihibits  to  (left  to  right)  W.  W.  Sauerberg  of  Ward-Sriffith  Company, 
Lawrence  E.  Gerrety  of  Rowley  Northeastern  Ohio  Newspapers,  and 
Nelson  Armstrong,  ad  director  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald. 


Figliliiig  Iv  I.4M'ully 

Howard  Grothe,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  told  w’hat  his  newspa¬ 
per  did  when  a  local  tv  station 
•‘filler!  the  air  with  fantastic 
claims.” 

He  related  how  the  tv  station 
idopted  the  word  “circulation” 
from  print  media  —  “South 
Florida’s  Largest  Daily  Circu¬ 
lation  Medium.”  “At  best,”  Mr. 
Grothe  said,  “it  is  a  sampling 
of  comparatively  fewr  television 
homes  that  is  then  projected 
into  astronomical  circulation 
igures.” 

He  added  that  numbers  such 
u  those  claimed  by  the  tv  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  laughed  at  by  an 
experienced  media  buyer,  but 
local  retail  customers  were 
sometimes  more  naive. 

To  combat  it,  the  Herald 
printed  and  distributed  a  small 
folder  entitled  “Facts  .  .  .  Not 
Tiddly-Winks,”  which  contained 
“a  simple  do-it-yourself  chart 
that  converts  tv  rating  percent- 
iges  into  estimated  numbers  of 
sets  viewing.” 

Countered  with  the  Truth 

This,  said  Mr.  Grothe,  was 
for  the  merchant’s  “quick  and 
easy  reference  when  a  tv  spell¬ 
binder  gets  into  his  confusing 
spiel  about  ratings  and  circula¬ 
tion.  We  countered  with  the 
ABC  circulation  truth,” 

He  added  that  the  campaign 
evolved  around  the  “qualitative 
aspect  of  believability.”  Tv,  he 
went  on,  was  a  medium  suspect 
of  misleading  advertising,  and 
“unbelievability”  was  tv’s 
Achilles’  heel. 

Mr.  Grothe  said  the  paper  set 
out  to  accomplish  three  things: 
Make  advertisers  aware  of  the 
irresponsibility  of  tv  figures;  to 
tonvince  advertisers  of  the 
konesty  of  newspaper  ABC  cir- 
nilation  figures;  to  show  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  public’s  over¬ 
whelming  confidence  in  newspa¬ 
pers  versus  tv. 


Iiiduxirial  Kxposiliun- 

Merton  J.  Austin,  adv'ertising 
director,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senti¬ 
nel  and  Star,  spoke  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  industrial  exposi¬ 
tions.  The  objective  of  these  ex- 
iwsitions,  he  said,  was  to  bring 
together  government  agencies 
and  prime  contractors  with  re¬ 
gional  manufacturers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  for  the  purpose  of 
lc»cating  new  sources  of  defense 
supply  and  the  establishment  of 
new  defense  industry  through¬ 
out  the  various  regional  areas. 
“Many  a  visiting  business  man 
leaves  the  exposition  with  a 
pocketful  of  business,”  Mr. 
Austin  added. 

He  said  that  such  an  exposi¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Orlando  this 
past  Spring  and  his  newspapers 
planned  a  promotion  and 
printed  a  special  edition  relative 
to  the  exposition.  Mr.  Austin 
related  the  trouble  his  ad  sales¬ 
men  had  getting  business  for 
the  special  promotion,  even 
though  the  newspapers  did  make 
a  profit  “which  we  could  not 
normally  have  enjoyed.” 

He  said  that  if  a  Defense  De¬ 
partment  Industrial  Exposition 
was  scheduled  for  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  city,  the  newspaper  should 
go  after  it  because  there  was 
profit  in  it.  But  he  grave  some 
suggestions,  based  on  Sentinel 
&  Star’s  experience.  Among 
them  were:  Sell  early  and  try 
to  get  copy  when  getting  the 
order. 

Stressing  the  time  element, 
Mr.  Austin  added:  “I  absolutely 
guarantee  that  the  time  ele¬ 
ment  will  just  about  kill  you 
.  .  .  you  will  find  yourself  doing 
today  what  you  thought  you  did 
four  days  ago.  It  is  a  plenty 
rough  promotion,  but  if  you 
play  it  right,  it  is  also  plenty 
profitable.” 

Annual  Report 

Elwood  C.  Home,  advertising 
director  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald-Sun,  told  how  for  two 
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years  his  newspaper  has  been 
publishing  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  City  of  Durham  in  the 
form  of  an  eight-pagje  tabloid, 
which  went  into  the  Saturday 
afternoon  Durham  Sun  and 
Monday  Durham  Morning  Her¬ 
ald.  Much  of  the  Herald-Sun’s 
experience  was  similar  to  that 
outlined  earlier  in  the  progpram 
by  .John  E.  Sheils,  advertising 
director  of  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman. 

Mr.  Home  .said  the  report 
produces  about  $2,000  in  space 
charges  plus  $500  to  $800  in 
art,  photoffraph  and  eng^raving 
charges.  An  applicable  retail 
contract  rate  on  advertising 
linage  is  charged. 

Zones  and  Kates 

John  F.  Lewis,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Diit/tatch  -  Pioneer  Press,  dis¬ 
cussed  retail  zone  circulation 
and  rates. 

Zone  distribution  there,  he 
.said,  was  started  in  1957.  “To¬ 
day  we  are  mnning  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  two  million  lines  a 
year  and  most  of  it  is  plus 
business,”  he  reported. 

He  claimed  that  zoned  circu¬ 
lation  is  also  an  account  builder 
for  full  circulation. 

The  zoned  sections  appear 
Tuesday  night  in  the  city  mn 
in  the  proper  area,  and  are  fea¬ 
tured  as  North,  East,  South  and 
West.  Circulation  goes  from  15,- 
000  in  the  smallest  to  .34,000  in 
the  largest  section.  The  full 
evening  circulation  of  the  pa¬ 
per  is  124,179. 

“Where  the  retail  rate  stmc- 
ture  does  not  pose  too  big  a 
problem  in  competing  for  the 
outlying  dollars,”  Mr.  Lewis 
concluded,  “zone  circulation  is 
just  another  headache.  But 
where  it  is  apparent  that  the 
newspaper’s  rate  is  inviting 
neighborhood  paper  competition, 
it  might  be  well  to  look  into  zon¬ 
ing.  'The  business  can  be  at¬ 
tracted  at  a  favorable  rate  even 
though  the  efforts  involved  are 
admittedly  gfreat.” 

Resort  Business 

Lex  J.  Bullock,  advertising 
director.  Champaign  -  Urhana 
(Ill.)  News  Gazette,  said  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  would  use  newspa¬ 
pers  if  they  solicited  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  plan. 

His  paper  developeil  more 
than  22,000  lines  of  summer  re¬ 
sort  advertising  in  1901. 

In  solicitations  the  paper 
stressed  that  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  had  the  most  vacation 
and  travel-minded  families  in 
the  Midwest.  This  is  basically 
due  to  the  extended  summer 
vacation  periods  of  better  than 
3,0(X)  academic  and  non-aca¬ 
demic  staff,  and  21,000  students 
in  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Maxine  Kahl  v,  manager  general 

advertising  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 

Tribune,  with  her  husband,  Arnold 
Kahler,  an  interested  observer. 

Also,  the  Champaigni-Urbana 
per  family  income  ranks  fourth 
in  the  nation. 

\  mailing  list  of  550  mid- 
.\merica  resorts  were  developed 
from  tearsheets  of  the  travel 
and  resort  sections  of  metro¬ 
politan  papers  from  previous 
years.  Of  the  550  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  paper  carried  110 
on  a  once-a-week  basis  for  two 
to  14  weeks. 

The  paper  asked  resorts  to 
send  in  an  adequate  supply  of 
brochures,  folders,  maps,  etc. 
Then  a  travel  department  was 
set  up  in  the  newspaper  office. 
House  ads  promoted  the  service. 
The  newspaper  also  leased  a 
liooth  at  the  Community’s  Home 
Show  to  promote  vacations, 
along  with  other  features  of  the 
News-Gazette.  At  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  annual  Camping 
Show,  the  paper  set  up  a  tented 
display  and  passed  out  35,(X)0 
pieces  of  travel  literature. 

Editorially,  travel  and  resort 
pages  were  carried  each  Sun¬ 
day  in  conjunction  with  this 
summer  resort  advertising. 

In  planning  for  1962  the 
paper  wrote  to  government  offi¬ 
ces  of  all  50  states  and  Canada 
requesting  recreation  informa¬ 
tion.  A  similar  mailing  went  to 
chambers  of  commerce  in  resort 
areas.  The  above  has  produced 
a  mailing  list  of  more  than  5,000 
resorts  in  Mid-America  alone. 

Grocery  Study 

Ray  P.  Hitchcock,  manager  of 
general  advertising,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  and  Star,  told 
what  his  company  found  when  it 
took  “a  close  look  at  the  grocery 
classification  in  our  market  for 
new  general  advertising  pros¬ 
pects  for  1961.” 

A  qualified  list  of  products 
which  individual  grocers  were 
featuring  but  on  which  the  news¬ 
paper  carried  no  general  adver¬ 
tising  was  compiled.  In  presen¬ 
tations  to  buyers  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  level,  the  need  for 
support  with  general  advertising 
of  the  featured  brands  in  the 
same  issues  as  the  grocers’  own 
advertising  was  stressed. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Linage  Ideas 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


This  developed  considerable 
enthusiasm,  Mr.  Hitchcock  said. 
Over  50,000  lines  were  placed  in 
1961  by  new  prospects  in  the 
grocery  classifications. 


Special  EditionK 


Thomas  F.  Briggs,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Macon  (Mo.) 
Chronicle  Herald,  said  special 
editions  selling  “civic  pride”  and 
“goodwill”  have  kept  a  steady 
flow  of  linage  coming  into  his 
4,500-circulation  newspaper. 

“Special  editions  of  most  kinds 
sell  very  little  merchandise,”  he 
said.  “We  are  far  happier  sell¬ 
ing  good  business-producing  ads. 
However,  when  we  must  depend 
upon  the  merchant  to  have  the 
right  merchandise  to  advertise 
at  the  right  price  at  the  right 
time,  we  sometimes  fight  a 
losing  battle.  By  selling  a  ‘pack¬ 
age’  to  many  of  the  advertisers, 
in  which  they  only  have  to  nod 
their  heads,  we  replace  this  lost 
revenue  with  plus  business.” 

The  most  successful  special 
edition,  he  said,  was  one  honor¬ 
ing  the  hign  school  football  team, 
and  the  4-H  club  edition. 

Mrs.  Maude  Stackhouse,  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising. 


JR. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEmple  3-3018 

RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 
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Russell  E.  Scofield,  ad  director  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Joey  Baughman,  are  greeted  on  arrival  at  the  NAEA 
convention  by  Herbert  O.  Tschudy  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 
and  Louis  M.  Rich  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Detroit. 


Ma.son  City  (Iowa)  Globe- 
Gazette,  said  merchandising  was 
the  “plus  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence”  for  her  26,000-eirculation 
newspaper. 

The  paper  offers  a  consistent 
co-operation  program  for  all 
general  ad  accounts,  fitted  to  the 
size  of  the  schedule,  with  special 
attention  for  new  product  adver¬ 
tising,  new  accounts  with  the 
newspaper,  small  accounts  that 
might  grow,  and  accounts 
returning  to  newspapers  after 
using  other  media. 

The  usual  program  includes 
aniiouncement  to  the  dealers,  a 
window  display,  and  tie-ins. 


’61  Linage  Oflf  4% 


Total  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  measured  by  Media 
Records  was  down  4%  in  1961 
from  1960  figures.  All  categories, 
however,  were  strong  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  either  ahead  of  1960  or  on  a 
par,  except  general  which 
declined  about  4%.  City-by-city 
data  will  be  published  in  E&P 
next  week. 


Summer  Date 


The  sales  we  reject 
prove  our  worth 


In  selling  or  buying  a  broadcast  property,  one  of  your 
greatest  protections  is  Blackburn’s  often 
demonstrated  willingness  to  reject  a  sale  rather 
than  risk  our  reputation. 


BLACKBURN  &  Company,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  BEVEKLY  HILLS 

James  W.  Blackburn  H.  W.  Cassill  Clifford  B.  Marshall  Colin  M.  Selph 

William  B.  Ryan  Stanley  Whitaker  Calif.  Bank  Bldg. 

333  N.  Michigan  A«e.  Robert  M.  Baird  944i  Wilshire  Bird. 

Chicago.  Illinois  John  G.  Williams  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Financial  6-6460  Healey  Building  CRestview  4-2770 

JAckson  5-1576 


Jack  V.  Harvey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
RCA  Building 
FEderal  3-9270 


Obituary 


Jack  I.  Patton,  61,  editorial 
cartoonist  and  comic  strip  artist 
(Spence  Easley)  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Xews;  Jan.  22. 


Edwakd  N.  Jbnks,  51,  direc¬ 
tor  of  administration  operations 
of  the  New  York  Times  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  in  Paris;  Jan. 


Harry  H.  H^vrriman,  retired 
political  reporter  for  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal;  Jan.  17. 


Edward  B.  Griffin,  61,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Joumal 
police  reporter,  a  newsman  for 
40  years;  Jan.  11. 


Stephen  J.  Jelinek,  44,  local 
copy  desk  chief,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Jan.  7.  He 
formerly  worked  for  newspapers 
in  Lincoln  and  Fremont,  Neb.; 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  and  with 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald. 


Chicago 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  sched¬ 
uled  its  summer  meeting  for 
Julv  9-11  at  Montreal. 


Ira  (Cy)  McIllwain,  55,  city 
editor,  Rushville  (Ind.)  Republi¬ 
can;  Jan.  13. 


Thomas  F.  Drummie,  76,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Saint  John 
(N.  B.)  Tele  graph- Journal  and 
the  Evening  Times-Globe;  Jan. 
13.  He  retired  a  year  ago  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.,  which  publishes  the 
two  dailies. 


Charles  E.  Fischer,  55,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  newspaper¬ 
man  and  a  copy  writer  for  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc.  since  1947 ; 
Jan.  16.  He  formerly  worked 
for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
the  latter  from  1935  until  it  was 
discontinued  in  1947. 


Sarah  Elizabeth  Parker,  re- 
EDITOR  SC  PU 


tired  society  editor,  'hriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  Jan.  17.  Sh« 
worked  for  the  momii daily 
from  1914  until  retirement  ia 
May,  1961. 


Charles  B.  Palmer,  formw 
acting  city  editor  of  tl;e  Wil¬ 
mington  (Dela.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  and  reporter  for  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Morning  News;  locent- 
ly  at  the  age  of  90. 


Earl  C.  Vandervookt,  38, 
free-lance  reporter  of  Dallas  and 
Beaumont,  Tex.;  Jan.  18,  at 
Meridian,  Miss. 


Robert  K.  Johnston,  47, 
Fairchild  Publications  field  rep¬ 
resentative;  Jan.  17,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


John  L.  F.  King,  66,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Salamanca 
(N.  Y.)  Republican-Press;  Jai. 
18.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1915  on  the  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Herald. 


Lawrence  C.  Flint,  64, 
former  Sunday  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Youngstown  (0.) 
Vindicator;  Jan.  12.  He  wrote 
for  magazines  under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  Burton  Hollis. 


Charles  A.  Clift,  57,  an  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  former  movie 
publicist;  onetime  Chicago  news¬ 
paperman;  Jan.  14. 


Richard  Harry  Fitz-Gerald, 
69,  retired  tri-state  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times;  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Sentinel;  Jan.  14. 
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Robert  E.  Ashby,  co-publisher 
of  the  Mount  Airy  (N.C.)  Times 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  prior 
to  retirement  in  1960;  recently. 


James  R.  Swan,  47,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  James- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Sun;  formerly  in 
the  Jamestown  Post-Journal  ad  | 
department;  Jan.  10. 


Roderick  Jones,  84,  former 
chairman  and  managing  director 
of  Reuters  before  it  became  a 
cooperative  news  agency;  Jan. 
23.  He  began  as  a  junior  reporter 
in  South  Africa  in  1895. 


Erle  M.  Wright,  85,  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Lob 
Angeles  Examiner  when  he 
retired  in  1945;  Jan.  18. 


Willard  R.  Smith,  66,  one¬ 
time  associate  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and 
United  Press  bureau  manager  at 
Madison;  Jan.  22. 

BLISHER  for  January  27,  1962 
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.4Nnoun(i;ments 

ISew»papers  For  Sale 


classified  section. 

Bemrfn  from  our  Vast  Newspopor  Audienco 


\\noijn<i;ments 

our-  --  -  _ 

Mfwspaper  Itrokers 

W  E  H  A  V  E 
SEVERAL  (JOOD  WEEKLIES 
1  |25.|>0U  to  $200,000  class,  exclusive —  i 
rvcral  with  low  down  payments, 
oo  vw>i'uii  i  Seiwice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  So.  I 
fcinita  Urive,  Panama  City.  Florida. 

and  - - — 

of  IEAN  sellers  sells  Arizona  and  | 
’  “*  puthwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Ariz..  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co.  I 

IF  YOU  ARB  CAPABLE 
AND  FINANCIALLY  ABLE- 
’M  Se  will  find  you  a  California  or  Ari- 
rep-  '■.!>  newspai«r  pro|.erty  where  you 
L  |  ill  be  Imth  successful  and  happy.  We 
O"®'  iHith  large  and  small  properties. 

.  '.ei-t  &  Hancock,  3709-B  Arlington 
;ve..  Riverside.  Calif. 

■mer  newspaper  sales-purchases  i 

di  negotiations  in  strict  confidence.  ' 
unca  j,jq  public  listings 

Jai.  :IXIE  newspapers 
I  per  Alabama 

City  SALES-PURCHASiS-FINANCING 
£sH!cd  with  discretion.  Publishers 
ijrvice.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


OTHER  BUSINESS  IMPELS  SALE  of  | 
Florida  weekly  with  or  without  printing  i 
plant.  Gross  $45,000  plus.  Owner,  Box 
916,  Editor  A  ^bli^er. 


WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up  I 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  too! 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  some  other 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  KB  3-1361. 

MUST  SACRIFICE  well  -  established 
weekly  operation  in  Eastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  best  offer.  Ideal  set-up  for 
MAN/ WIFE  team.  Tell  all  first  reply. 
I  Box  1046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWESTERN  OHIO 

One  of  Ohio’s  finest  small  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  in  midst  of  the  state's  most  rap¬ 
idly  growing  areas.  Grossed  over  $24,000 
last  year  ,  ,  .  machinery  in  plant 
capable  of  producing  or  can  farm  out 
printing  reasonably.  Excellent  man  and 
wife  business.  You  can  "steal”  this 
potential  gold  mine  for  $19,500  with 
financing  at  4.  yes  four  percent,  on 
$10,000.  Paper  unopposed  .  .  .  over  80 
years  old  .  .  .  1500  circulation  .  .  . 
plenty  of  potential.  .  .  .  Write  Box 
1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUAUTY  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY 
in  town  of  over  20,000.  Very  good 
value  at  $5,000.  Owner  has  other  inter¬ 
ests.  No  shop.  Box  1052,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SEVERAL  GOOD  N.Y.  State  weeklies 
priced  from  $19,000  up.  Three  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  a  husband/wife 
operation — g«md  net  and  field  for  ex- 
liansion.  State  amount  you  can  i>ay 
down  in  your  first  inquiry.  Johnson 
and  Lynch,  brokers,  Newfield,  N.Y. 
Ph.  LN  4-7778. 


ANNOU.NTEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 

I  ACTIVE.  EXPERIENCED  and  success- 
1  ful  newspaper  editor-owner  wants  to 
,  buy  another  newspaper.  Must  be  ex- 
>  elusive,  large  weekly  or  small  daily. 

with  good  record  of  earnings  and  po- 
I  tential.  Up  to  $100,000  to  pay  down. 

I  Give  fullest  particulars  possible;  all 
I  replies  confidential.  Brokers  invited. 
Box  946,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  GOOD  ADMAN.  sound  newspaper 
I  knowle<lge,  wants  to  buy  part  of  small 
I  daily,  good  weekly.  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
Solid  references,  degree,  mo<lerate 
rash.  Box  1057,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

RETIRING  IN  1963?  Successful  ad- 
vertising,  printing  salesman  will  buy 
now  I  $75-$150M  volume.  You  be  co- 
publisher,  editor  in  1962.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences.  Confidential.  Box  911,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

j  Job  Shop  For  Sale 

j  $2,500  PUTS  YOU  into  $25,000  Ohio 
I  Job  Shop  on  highly  favorable  lease- 
I  purchase  arrangement.  New  publisher 
I  wants  ‘out’  from  long-time  shop  to 
devote  self  to  newspaper  end  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  Box  986,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher,  and  give  references. 


r.S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
ys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person- 
iiity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
4  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


'  LEN  FEIGHNBR  AGENCY 

rrott  p,o.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

)seu-  —  „  - 

DIAL 

'America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
“-'--naroo  8,  Mich.  Phone  I’l  2-6922. 

1  a«.  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
‘  '  Established  1914.  Newspapers 

Lot  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

CONHDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
ews-  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

V,  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


=  Address. 


.  Zone _ State . 


Newspaper  (Consultants 


f  0  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

^  1.  Newspaper  Tax  Probiem  ? 

tele-  L  Newspaper  Estate  Problem  ? 

,  I.  Depreciation  Problem?  i 

,viue  j_  Management  Problem?  | 

I.  Partnership  Dispute?  j 

)r  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
il  your  newspaper  properties?  1  can 
iehsT  "sbably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
sner  others.  I 

tmeS  $25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 

$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client  I 

prior  |4g_0Q()  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
!ntly.  ^$M.000  for  a  South  Dakota  client  ' 
iit:-.,nally  recognized;  fair,  realistic  I 
ss.  Brochure — no  obligation.  1 

stant  R.  KREHBIEl,.  Consultant  I 

3  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 
imes-  -  _  _  _ _ _ 

ly  in  Netespapers  For  Sale  i 

il  ad  -  \ 

i/oi  ERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES  1 
'erywhers.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSO-  i 
UTES.  Suite  600-607,  6381  Holly- 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

ector  ^  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
me  a  weekly,  rich  farm  area; 

T  valuable  plant ;  sound,  profitable. 

Jsn>  attractive  town.  MOsOOO  down.  J,  A. 
orter  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 

‘iiiiieya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

WEEKLY.  Chart  Area  2.  un- 
ritv  5*^  growing,  offered  by  pub- 
r  ’  r"'"  favorable  price  for  cash.  | 
I  Los  ^we  8600  net  paid,  good  plant  and 
he  i~’  over  $200,000,  netting 

10  per  cent  after  all  expenses, 
inquiries  only.  Box  984, 
^^r  A  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


To  Run:  . Times 


Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  m 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


'Situations  Wanted"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


1962 


5' 


.yVNOUNCEME^TS 

Business  Opportunities 


CO-INVESTOR  WANTED  with  SIOO.- 
000  capital  to  invest  in  the  Northwest’s  i 
newest  and  fastest  growinst  daily  off^  | 
newspaper.  Published  in  one  of  the  "13  j 
strip  cities"  of  the  United  States,  j 
Positions  of  president  and  chairman  of  | 
the  board  of  directors  are  available.  | 
For  particulars,  write  Box  967,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher. 


Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Sove 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  House< 


Composing  Room 


Press  RtHtm 


Press  Hoftm 


Bankruptcy  Sale 


File  of  clips  ami  trade  mark  of  “The 
Brooklyn  Eiigle”  will  sold  on  Jan. 
311.  1962  l>efore  Hon.  Louis  J.  Castel¬ 
lano.  Referee  in  Bankruptcy,  at  the 
referee’s  courtroom  209,  Washington  & 
Johnson  St..  B’kiyn,  New  York.  Ralph 
Heyman,  Attorney  for  Trustee. 


INTBRTYPE.  new  19.i3,  C-4.  Ser. 

23453,  full  vision  magazines,  one  si>are 
mag.  five  or  more  fonts  of  type,  air 
cooled  mold  blower.  Star  quadder  added 
in  ’60,  gas  imt,  pig  fee<ler,  excellent 
condition  available  imediately.  $11,500 
takes  machine,  mats  and  spare  parts. 
St.  Cloud  Shopping  News,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
paiier  ’Turtles — $34.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


HOE 

6  UNIT  PRESS 


DEAL  DIRECT 
10% 

Reduction 


6  Superspeed  Straight  Line 
Units 

2  Double  Folders  22%"  cutoff 
Steel  Cylinders  &  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings 

Substructure  &  Roll  Stands 
2  ^11  Automatic  Motor  Drives 
AC  220  volts 


on 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RBa»  AIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Press  Rtmm 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc.  i 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y,  I 


PORTABLE  OR  STA'nONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-POLDEai  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  Call  CE  6-8841. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
GOSS-HOE-SCOTT  PRESSES 


A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors. 


ERECTING,  DISMANTLING,  ' 

TRUCKING.  REPAIRING,  ! 

AND  PROCESSING  i 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  | 


mCHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 


INTERTYPES 


40-PAGE  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  sin-  i 
gie-width  press,  ,22314.  21%  inch  cut-  i 
off.  With  this  press  goes  a  49-hp  chain  ' 
drive  A.C.  with  5-hp  inch-<lrive:  6 
pushbutton  station.  Color  spud  deck 
with  reverse  cylinder.  Will  run  up  to 
20  pages  straight,  ui)  to  32  iiages  col¬ 
lect.  with  full  color  outside  pages.  All 
rul)l)er  rollers.  In  excellent  running 
condition  and  may  lie  seen  in  daily 
oiteration.  Shaver  and  3-ton  metal  iwt 
and  saw  will  go  with  the  press.  Avail¬ 
able  after  June  1.  For  price  and  other 
details,  contact  D.  P.  Self,  The  Merid¬ 
ian  Star,  Meridian,  Mississippi,  Phone 
433-4341. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Prees  Erectors” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


16-page  Goss  Tubular  Press.  Serial 
#145,  fully  equipped;  A-1  mci  hani- 

cal  condition.  Available  now _ 

"As  is,  where  is” 

Reason  for  selling:  recently  re¬ 
placed  by  64-page  full  color  press. 
Sale  price,  only 
$40,600 

Includes  following  equipment; 

One  vacuum  page  Goss  casting 
box,  practically  new 
One  plate  finishing  machine, 
practically  new 

One  tubular  router,  in  good  con¬ 
dition 

One  page  chipping  block 
Two  auxiliary  color  fountains 
21  chases 

Complete  spare  gears  and  parts 
One-half  set  of  spare  rollers. 
This  press  does  beautiful  color 
work,  spot  or  full  color.  Will  be 
glad  to  send  samples. 

This  is  an  unusually  good  buy. 
First  come,  first  serv^. 

TERMS  CAN  BE  ARRANGED 

THE  LONGVIEW  NEWS 


sit  frinn« 
Edit 


irfitft, 

"lid  coni 
Ipaftmenl 
Vnager  f 
tht  expe 

Write  f\ 


CO.,  INC. 


TUBULAR  PRESSES 


Models  B.  C.  CSM,  C4/4,  G4.  No.  20690, 
2/90.  2/’72  channel,  6  molds,  blower, 
saw,  quadder,  electric  pot.  feeder. 


24-Page  Duplex,  2-to-l  Model;  16-Page 
Goss  Dek-A-THibe;  Complete  Stereo  and 
AC  Drives. 

Available  Now! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Longview,  Texas 

Tel.  PI  3-3311  P.O.  Box  1792 


Stereotype 


MAT  ROLLERS.  Sta-Hi  machines. 
%-page  folders,  curved  routers,  casting 
equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives,  30,  40, 
60,  76,  100  HP.  Ehctra  control  hoards. 
G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


MONOMELT  Rotary  Plat  Shaver.  Good 
condition.  Extra  cutter.  $1,500.  Berke¬ 
ley  Gazette,  2048  Center  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 


G4/2,  No.  23174,  2/90.  2/72,  2/34 

channel,  6  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  pot,  feeder. 


Model  F4y4  No.  15851,  4/90,  4/34  chan-  , 
nel.  4  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder,  i 
electric  pot,  feeder.  \ 


16-PAGE  .SCOTT  ROTARY  PRESS. 
Upiier  ileck  prints  4  extra  colours. 
Stereotyi>e  e<iuipment  and  motors.  2144" 
cut-off.  4  weekly  newspaiiers  and  cir¬ 
culars  printed  on  this  press.  Ideal  for 
large  weekly.  Make  us  an  offer  as  the 
room  is  needeil.  Baulk  Publishers  Ltd., 
Preston,  Ontario,  Canada. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 


LINOTYPES 


Models  8,  31.  30. 


Reasonably  Priced  to  Sell  Now! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


8-PAGE  DUPl,EX  PRESS.  Ebccellent 
condition.  Model  AB-771  includes  all 
accessories,  chases,  extra  rollers,  etc. 
We've  gone  rotary.  Best  offer  takes. 
R.  K.  Reble,  Star-News,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif. 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSPTT  automatic  press  ! 

(4-page),  41*  X  54*  with  Omaha  folder,  i 
Excellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 

Camera.  Press  used  until  recently.  All  „ 

three  for  ^500.  as  is,  where  is.  Con-  \  Wood  Heavy  Duty— 22%  .  Vacuum  back, 
tact  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  News,  I  water-cooled  arch,  AC;  pneumatic 
Bogaluaa,  Louisiana.  j  P'ln'P- 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-459« 


BABCOCK  CYLINDER,  28  X  44.  Best 
offer  takes.  E'armington  (N.H.)  News. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSEH 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCe  PACER 


(Now  in  Production) 


Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 


Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
I  Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Sp^d”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 


Note:  We  will  take  your  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
preases,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elroda,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 


Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 


(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Koasos  CHy  S,  Me. 
HA  1-5345 


22%  Heavy  Duty 

Wood  Pony  Autoplate  —  Vacuum 
hack  —  Pneumatic  pump  —  water 
cooled  arch.  Ready  to  Go!  $10,500. 

UPECO 

GE  8-3744 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlowt 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


USED  2-COIiOR  OFFSET  PRESS  for 
use  in  printing  three  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  sheet  size  not  smaller  than 
25  X  38,  not  larger  than  36  X  48. 
Frank  Barlow,  McKenzie  (Tennessee) 
Banner.  Phone  EL  2-^43. 


MODB3RN  SINGL& WIDTH  PRESS.  24 
pages  or  more  with  stereo  equipment. 
Cash.  L.  A.  Lee  Co.,  Dalton,  Ga. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMETNT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4tt« 


USED  ALUMINUM  OFFSET  PLATES 
— any  quantity.  Offset  Spec.,  1402  No. 
Sth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


frink’e  lienefits.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
;(3S,  Kililor  &  Publisher. 


met. 
iting 
.  40. 
ardt. 
tbo. 

Good 

^rkc- 

(eley. 


Academic 


Dinplay  Adrertiting 


Editorial 


MIDWESTERN  University  KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS  priie-winning  |  (1)  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  report- 
Biii'fau  seeks  (lersun  with  news  '  Daily  Journal  needs  alert,  personable  |  er;  (2)  reporter  speeialixinK  in  fea- 

itinif  «-\i>erience  and  desire  to  enter  1  display  salesman  who  loves  to  work,  tures  for  Sunday  staff:  (3)  photogra-  ^ 

leiie  I'ublic  relations  work.  Duties  ]  knows  how  to  create,  develop  and  sell  pher;  all  needed  immediately  I  Prefer  i 

lude  writing  news  releases,  answer-  j  advertisins  ideas.  Layout  ability  es-  Midwest  experience.  Good  pay  and  | 

■  press  inquiries.  Must  have  college  sential.  Excellent  starting  salary,  out-  benefits.  Give  full  experience  and  ref-  j 
-lee.  S:‘.lary  in  $6,000  range,  excel-  ,  standing  fringe  benefits,  best  working  erence#  in  letter  to  Managing  Editor,  j 

conditions,  congenial  professional  staff.  Morning  Democrat.  Davenport.  Iowa. 

Write  giving  training,  experience,  sal-  '  — - - 

ary  desired,  references.  ‘  GENERAL  NEWS  reporter with  2-6 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

_  20.000  combination  daily  in  ex- 
Eient  city  of  20M  population.  Must 
K  experienced,  and  fully  capable  of 
Enning  entire  department,  including 


years  experience  for  27,000  Chart  Area  . 
ADVBIRTISING  SOLICrPOR,  man  or  6  daily.  Writing  skill,  alertness,  re¬ 
woman,  who  can  make  acceptable  lay-  |  liability  necessary.  Camera  knowledge  i 
outs  and  sell.  Salary,  or  salary-corn-  |  helpful.  Modern  plant  in  prosperous  ! 
mission.  Afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  community.  Salary,  extra  benefits,  j 
3.  Box  lOOH,  Editor  A  Publisher.  working  conditions  highly  attractive.  I 

-  - - - - - -  Write  details  education,  experience  to  i 

Box  962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Some  experience  for 
large  weekly.  Write  Editor,  Wildwood 
Leader.  Wildwo^,  N.  J. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  70.000 
Sunday  only  newspaper  located  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Group  insurance  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  full  details  to  Box  950, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  lively  p.m. 
newspaper  in  smaller  Chart  Area  4  city. 


REPORTER,  young,  energetic,  for 
small  PM  daily.  Bright  beginner  O.K.  ! 


I  .-i.nr  m«nv  newspaper  in  smaller  vmaiT  Area  s  ciiy.  !  »ntaii  i  »»  uiia»<.  uean*™. 

“n^rtnnitv  ,  Cultural  and  recreational  advanta^  !  Stiuin“‘sL 


Albans  Messenger.  St.  Albans.  Vt. 


efits.  and  excellent  opportunity.  |  recreai  onai  auvania^ 

liquid  consider  second  man  from  larger  ra'itor  ^^’uhnihw  *** 

^rtment  wanting  to  move  up.  or  KHM.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ _ 

anager  from  smaller  paper  who  has  I  GROWING  DAILY  needs  REPORTER;  ALSO  SPORTS  EDITOR 

to  J  M  Dnirk  aggressive,  experienced  man,  good  lay-  Five-day  PM  Colorado  daily.  Recent 


s;-K-  S-oT’I.Sii:  2^.  E  sis: 


Box  939.  Eiditor  A  Ehiblisher. 


ment  ^an,  other  lienefits.  Need  imme-  I  REPORTEIRS,  DEISKMEIN  for  editorial 


IIRCULATION  MANAGEHt.  imagina- 
promotion-rainded.  for  58.004) 
|i(c«san  weekly  Southern  New  Jersey, 
ittholic  Star  Herald,  101  N.  7th  St.. 
|kaiden-2.  N.  J. 


diately.  Air  Mail  all  to: 

Advertising  Manager 
DAILY  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
EMIlerton,  (7alif. 


,EK1)  (TRCULATION  MANAGER 
iiit  to  improve  present  37,000  com-  | 

‘cwl  daily,  Sunday.  Aiqily  Cecil  High-  I 
lirii.  Exisinent-Telegriim.  Clarksburg,  I  We  neeil 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


a  crackerjack  advertising 


I  departments  on  daily  newspapers  in  ’ 
Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8.  10  and  11.  Ehipe- 
rieneed  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
full  typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily  | 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn  i 
St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges.  | 

ACXIRBSSIVE.  GROWING  NEIWSPA- 
PEIR  on  E7orida‘s  west  coast  is  looking  I 
for  some  good  editorial  department  j 
staffers.  We  have  some  of  the  beat  and  ; 


W.  Va. 


manager  who  is  proficient  in  training  *tre  looking  for  more  to  join  them 


Classified  Advertising 

lASSlETBD  MANAGER  for  30,000 
^ning  and  evening  combination 


back, 

imatie 

^TES 

7-4590 


.  of  45.000,  Chart  Area  3.  Must  be  the  Elmerald  Empire.  Starting  salary  5 
p^rienced,  aggressive,  and  alert  with  |  ?*'*f®*  annual^.  Write  J[tonald  Heath, 


Hwen  sales  record.  We  want  a  man  ■  Gen'l  Mgr.,  Emerald  EImpire  News. 
yl»  is  strong  in  building  ad  count  1070  W.  2nd  Ave..  EUgene,  Ore. 

contracts.  You  will  lie  associated - - - 

►ith  a  fine  newspaiier  organization  ADV.  MGR.  FDR  TWIN  WKLY. 


ikxh  offers  a  good  future  to  those  Setup  with  option  to  buy  in  when  ,  . .  .  _  _ 

r|»  prove  themselves.  Salary  commen-  proven.  Top  8alarie<l  job  in  state  for  |  man  who  wants  to  start  easing  up. 

•rate  with  past  iierformance  and  seasoned  take-charge  guy  under  45.  •  Daily  News.  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

klity,  plus  liberal  Ismus.  Insurance  Emmetsburg,  Iowa.  Publ.  Co.  - 

ad  vacation  lienefits.  Send  full  resume,  , - EIDITOR  wanted  for  6M  circulation 

rfirences,  and  phone  number  to  Box  I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  take  prize-winning  daily  in  Midwest.  Back- 


ILASSIFIEI)  MANAGER  for  fast- 
tjwing  Florida  West  Coast  daily.  Elx- 
Ifcnt  opimrtunity  for  exiierienced,  ag- 
pssive  salesman  willing  to  assume 
hnagerial  resiionsibility.  Good  salary, 
gr  company  benefits.  Write  Box 
po,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondents 


IVES 
N.  Y 


SS  for 
news- 
r  than 
X  48 
nessss) 


‘LATE3 
402  No. 


,  1962 


and  directing  sales  staff  and  in  devel 
oping  plus  business.  Only  applicants 
who  know  all  phases  of  advertising 
and  have  an  advertising  background  of 
results  need  apiily.  Offset  daily  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid  published  in  the  heart  of 


Pay  according  to  experience  and 
ability.  Box  998,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  lOM  afternoon  daily  i 
Chart  Area  2,  Strong  on  local  cover-  ' 
age:  to  head  6-man  staff.  Desk  head  , 
writing  ability  secondary,  but  necea-  ' 
sary.  Want  family  man  looking  for 
permanent  job.  Write  Box  992,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher, 

EDITOR  for  city  desk  and  to  edit  wire 
copy.  Ideal  job  for  middle-aged  newa- 


Elditor  A  Publisher, 


full  charge  of  all  our  s|>erial  sections. 
No  sick  iiages.  Live-wire.  13.1)00  ABC 
evening  i>ai>er.  Base  salary  above 
$125.00  plus  lionus  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Call  Clark  Nelson,  Times-Journal, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


I 

IRINGERS  in  major  U.S.,  Canadian 
pters,  for  management  newsletter  I 
liin.  High  rates.  Detail  e.xperience.  i 
1009,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  ' 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  SELLING  NEW  Ati-  ^ 

I  i^uthern  O^o  daily.  j  Write'  R)“x  'lor6!'‘Mitor  "&“publilheT. 

;  future.  Top  salary.  Fringe  lienefits. 

E'ine  working  conditions.  Send  refer 


ground  must  stand  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  Age  and  financial  arrangement 
open.  An  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
person  with  experience  and  initiative. 
Box  1029,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
young  reporter  with  some  camera  and 
dark  room  experience  in  Chart  Area  6. 


'  l"ubnsher.  *  i  MANAGING  EDITOR 


Editorial 


Display  Advertising 


SreRlENCED  AD  MAN  with  IDEIAS  ,  -j 

^USH— SAVVY.  Opportunity  with  '  CHICAGO  DAILY  ne^s  experienced 
»<ving  chain  of  weeklies.  Write  back-  I  ~Py  readers.  Good  working  conditions. 
HI  Publishing  Co.,  May- 

liSS,  24  Mass.  (  Write  Box  920,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

pmeat.  ■ 


ADC  I  DCAHV  COD  seeking  may  now  be  the  Managing 

Of\C  I  /U  lx  COL/  T  r\-/r\  j  Mltor  of  a  smaller  paper*  or  the  Chty 

A  BIG-CITY  JOB? 


(COMBINATION  Sports  Elditor-General 
pERIENfJED  SALEISMAN  who  is  1  Assignment  Reporter.  E^ve-day  morn- 
on  copy  and  layout.  Permanent,  ing  tabloid.  Hugh  Knoefel.  Publisher, 
^y  open.  EIxpanding  market.  Good  |  Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News.  Wor- 
fhg  conditions.  Write  Adv.  Mgr.,  i  land.  Wyoming, 
pson  I  Michigan)  Citizen  Patriot,  \ - — 


MIDWEIST  DAILY,  35.000  to  40,000 
class,  has  opening  for  a  good  adminis¬ 
trator  to  develop  and  oversee  expand¬ 
ing  news  department.  The  man  we  are 


paper,  or  the  City 
Eiditor  of  a  larger  daily.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  he  must  be  strong  on  administra¬ 
tion,  supervision  and  personnel  train¬ 
ing.  The  man  we  select  will  be  joining 
one  of  America’s  most  progressive 
newspaper  groups,  and  will  enjoy  all 
of  the  benefits  and  opportunities  that 
such  an  organization  affords.  Starting 
salary  will  be  in  excess  of  $10,000, 
and  from  there  he  can  prove  his  worth. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1026, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


E?5  experience  last  five  years.  BXI»EIRIEINCED  DESK  MAN  for  New 
fwences.  etc.  l  jersey  daily.  State  experience,  salary 

desir^.  Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lATES^ 

d  7-4594  PYHpriSING  SALESMEN,  retail 
|4  classified  for  daily  newspapers  in 
f*tt  Areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send 
f*titten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
r*  Association.  7  South  Dearborn 
Chicago  8.  No  charges. 


EIXPFTtlEINCED  General  News  Report¬ 
er,  male,  for  New  Jersey  daily  in 
N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  Liberal  fringe 
benefits,  pension  plan.  Box  981,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR 

for  medium-sized  daily  located  in  active 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating  area.  Will 
consider  accomplished  reporter  or 
sports  writer  with  strong  interests  in 
this  field.  Send  resume  to  Box  1005, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher, 
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■I 

Editorial 


MEDICAL  SOEaiCE  WRITEat 
with  successful  newspaper  background. 
'Technical  but  varied  assignments  on 
news  staff  of  biweekly  medical  journal, 
^nd  picture,  resume  to  Eklitorial  De¬ 
partment,  Modern  Medicine,  84  South 
Tenth  Street,  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 


REIPORTER.  at  least  four  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  $125  for  37*,^  hours.  Good  bene- 
fiu,  new  plant.  Send  background  to 
Managing  Eiditor,  Tonawanda  NEWS. 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  sports.  Knowledge  darkroom. 
Experienced  or  J  grad.  Write  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carteret  County  News-Times, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C. 


RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER,  one  or 
two  years’  experience,  for  city  hall- 
police  beat  in  North  Central  Massachu¬ 
setts  city  of  20,000.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  New  Englander  preferred.  Pay 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
1015,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,000  five-<lay  PM 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Need  man 
for  strong  local  coverage,  makeup 
ability.  Minimum  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  or  ’phone  James  J.  E'ox, 
Eiditor,  Times-Mirror,  Warren.  Pa. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  14.000  afternoon 
college  town  daily.  Write;  William  J. 
Waters,  Ithaca  Journal.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WRITER-EDITOR  of  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  news  stories  and  publications. 
Writing  talent  and  interest  in  field  top 
considerations.  With  outstanding  engi¬ 
neering  school.  Contact  Ned  (Godfrey, 
Technol^ical  Institute.  Northwestern 
University,  Elvanston.  Illinois. 


WRITER  EX>R  WOME2<’S  PAGE 

Metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area 
needs  woman  to  write  society  and  wom¬ 
en’s  club  news.  Must  be  able  to  type. 

,  Please  send  complete  resume,  including 
I  experience,  education,  age  and  salary 
I  requirements,  to  Box  1026,  Eiditor  A 
I  Publisher. 


;  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  OHIO.  6-<lay  PM. 

,  is  in  need  of  a  business  industry-labor 
reporter.  Give  full  details  about  your 
education,  family  requirements,  and 
I  experience  to  Box  1048,  Eiditor  A  Pub- 
;  lisher. 


I  CHART  AREA  1  DAILY,  state’s 
leading  fast-growing  paper,  has  iilace 
for  young  reporter  who  seeks  chance 
to  stride  aheail  under  progressive  lead¬ 
ership.  Elxcellent  fringe  benefits — mod¬ 
ern  plant  and  iiolicies.  Box  1050,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


COMBINA'nON  EDITOR-REPOR’TER 
for  small  daily  upstate  New  York. 
F7ve-<lay  publication,  salary,  working 
conditions  excellent.  Apply:  R.  E. 
Waters.  Eiditor,  Medina  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Register. 


DEISK  MAN  for  15.000  PM  daily,  65 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Box  1055,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER  (2)  on  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Heavy  experience  with  proven 
responsibility  in  large  enterprises.  One 
in  New  York — one  in  Washington. 
$10,000  to  $12,000.  Resume.  Box  1035, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ElXPERIE^fCED  GIRL  to  write  wed¬ 
ding  and  engagement  news  for  wom¬ 
en’s  Sunday  section  ;  also  features,  but 
routine  social  is  about  %  of  job.  Box 
1060,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


GE^JERAL  ASSIGNME24T  and  Police 
Reporter  with  at  least  two  years’  daily 
experience.  Good  pay  and  benefits,  in 
college  city  on  six'^ay  a  week  pms 
daily.  Southerner  preferred.  James  A. 
Hodges.  City  Eiditor.  The  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HEI.P  WANTED 


Mpchaniral 


Public  Relations 


Public  Relations 


GENERAL  Assignment  Renorter  for  j 
13,500  evening  daily.  Write:  D.  Gran-  I 
don.  The  Daily  Gazette,  Sterling,  III. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PORBMAN.  Good,  ]  IMni  KTPIAI  PniTHR 
all-around  experience  in  composing  j  M  NL/L.IO  I  i\l/\L-  L_Lxl  I  n-/I\ 
room  needed  for  this  position.  Strictly  |  _, 

open  shop.  California  desert  area.  Top  |  The  inan  were  looking  for  is  very  pos- 


HOMES  EDITOR  | 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  to  edit  ! 
weekly  tabloid  section  devote<l  to  homes  I 
and  gardens,  under  imme<iiate  sui>er-  I 
vision  of  woman’s  e<litor.  Must  have  I 
writing  and  makeup  exi>erience.  Sec>  . 
tion  varies  from  16  to  36  pages.  Apply 
to  William  Small  Jr.,  Assistant  Pul)-  | 
lisher,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  j 
Please  state  salary  re<iuirements.  ' 


salary  and  fringe  lienefits.  Send  resume  sibly  editor  of  a  small  successful  house 
to  Box  943,  Editor  &  Publisher,  organ,  or  associate  editor  of  a  larger 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 


sr.  »  - •  Hence  in  industrial  journalism,  and  is  K  ^  man- 

EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  |  looking  for  growth  opportunity  through  ufacturer  haS  Openinq  for 

t>aper  mechanical  departments,  1  ^  editing  job  that  starts  at  $650  I  n  LI*  D  I  i*^**..  •  c 

Areas  6,  7.  8,  10  and  11.  Send  full  |  ^  month.  I  rUDMC  KelatlOnS  bervices  Su- 


typewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  7  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


NEWS  MAN — Join  a  staff  of  three 
full-time  radio  reiiorters;  rei)ort  the 
news — write  e<litorial8-  make  features. 
Growing  midwest  station  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  market.  Box  1(M4,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 


He-s  a  mature  individual  who  recog-  I  P®7'n°L,. 

nizes  the  full  responsibility  of  indus-  [  and  rubllC  KelatlOnS  expenenCi 
trial  editing,  particularly  its  contribu-  ;  Will  hft  rfltnonilihip 

tion  toward  business  objectives.  I  ^  HIUST.  Will  06  responSIDie  TC 


I  As  assistant  production  manager  of  .  .  .  j  .  u  •  i  ■  .'is  _  i  .  i  •  , 

j  large  progressive  daily  newspaper  for  I  iifnw  SCfipts.  DutieS  tO  include  edit 

!  young  man  capable  of  advancing  to  ;  g  »  ^  r  ^  +=UU-J 

i  production  manager.  The  man  chosen  '  His  editorials  rrfwt  depth  of  thinking,  mg  a  tOUr  page  tablOld  newj 

i  to  fill  this  position  will  he  limited  only  1  without  being  stuffy.  He  can  plan  lay-  [  fnrA^frv  wri  +  in« 

by  his  own  capabilities  in  one  of  the]  out  and  t^graphy  for  an  8-page  letter-  |  TOPe^  ry .  wriTint 

nation's  top  production  operations.  ,  pres®  tabloid,  and  he  enjoys  sparring  j  nubllCltv  On  hardbodrci  mill  OD 
Knowledge  of  mechanical  oi)eration8  es-  with  temperamental  printers  every  two  D  L 

sential;  college  education  and  labor  I  weeks.  SratlOnS,  300  OTn6r  SpBCIdl  rul> 

relations  experience  desirable.  Chart  '  ,  .  Mir  Rplfl+Ion^  nrolecfs  DA<ir« 

Area  2.  Box  1010,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Maybe  YOU  are  the  man  we’re  looking  '*C  ^elaTIO^S  prO|eCT5. 

' _ I  for.  If  so,  please  write,  enclosing  com-  colleqo  graduate,  age  28-3E 

i  COMBINATION  MAN,  37’i.  hrs.  wk.  i  resume,  to  ^  Excellent  Opportunity  for  caree 

:  :  2  Manager-Education,  Communication  &  ,  development  In  Public  Rela 

WKS.  ■>  years,  nospiiai  jiension  plan.  Community  Relations.  General  Electric  ,  ,  ... 

I  1034  &iuor  &  'puhl^hl^*  stereo.  Box  ,  Company,  705  Bldg.,  Richland.  Wash,  j  tlOnS.  Send  reSUme  of  quall’l 

'  ne«ie.r;;7ex".  cations  and  experience 

miscellaneous  |  panding  employe  information  program.  Selected  SamplOS  Ot  Writing, 

_  Will  prepare  management  newsletters.  „  L  4.  _  _  -  ~  _  U 1 camnlac  a.s 

employe  liooklets;  hamlle  internal  news  photOgraphlC  Samples,  and 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  at  all  levels  ;  .service,  communications  meetings.  Min-  nresent  eaminOS  toi 
on  Pennsylvania  newspa|>ers.  O  u  r  |  imum  three  years  solid  journalism  or  r"^  7)  • 

members  are  looking  for  well-i|ualified  i  corporate  PR  exiierience  re<|uire<l:  some  Industrial  Relations  DepartmOn 
;  reiiorters,  eilitors.  advertising  men  and  |  employe  communications  exiierience  I 

;  hack  shop  iiersonnel.  Write  PNPA,  preferreil.  Training  and  background  |  BOWATERS  SOUTHERN 
■  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harrisburg.  Penna.  I  will  iletermine  starting  salary  in  $7,500  i  _  ,  p,,-r,  a  Ti/^ki 

I  _ "‘th  e.xcellent  growth  |  PAPER  CORPORA  I  lUN 

» _ •  I  opiKirtunities.  _  Write.  _de8cribing  why  ,  r.  =  lkr.iin  Tfionfitcefl 


tion  toward  business  objectives.  i  a  .  V  ' ic 

.  writing  feature  and  news 

His  writing  is  crisp.  He  can  interpret  .  i  j  r-i 

for  his  readers  information  from  both  .StorieS,  Speeches  and  til  IT 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADVANCE  is 
offereil  experienceil  young  copy 
eilitor  by  outstanding  7.000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  New  York  suburbs. 
Good  working  conditions.  Many 
benefits.  Write  fully,  stating  salary 
expectetl.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  MALE,  some  experience. 
Fringe  benefits.  Salary  oiien.  Write: 
Elditor,  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Ga¬ 
zette. 


REPORTER  OR  DESK  MAN.  experi- 
enceil,  to  work  on  morning  newspaiier. 
Write  full  details  with  references  to 
Elditor,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
tana. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

to  haniile  siiorts  page  and  do  some 
general  reporting.  Contact  Earl  Bras¬ 
well,  Managing  E<1.,  Tifton  (Ga.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER.  6-<lay 
daily.  Consider  J-School  grad.  Write 
giving  full  details.  Bill  Southard,  Daily 
Press.  Artesia.  New  Mexico. 


COMBINATION  MAN.  37U.  hrs.  wk. 
Midwest :  2  wk.  vacation  1  year,  3 
wks.  5  years.  Hospital  iiension  plan. 


Miscellaneous 


SPORTS  WRITER.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Write  (or  phone  S42-210I)  Frank 
Plano,  Record-Herald.  Wausau,  Wis. 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 


you  feel  qualifieil  for  the  iiosition,  to:  I 
Employe  Information  Department  | 
CORNING  GLASS  WORKS  | 
Corning,  New  York 


PAPER  CORPORATION 
Calhoun,  Tennessee 


I  for  over  30,000  daily  and  Sunday  news-  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

paper  Chart  Area  6.  The  man  we  are 

looking  for  must  have  experience  in  '  ACCICTAMT 

I  and  be  capable  of  planning  and  devel-  Abbib  I  AIN  I 

I  oping  circulation  promotion  and  sales. 

I  Perhaps  you  are  presently  in  the  pro-  , 

I  motion  or  circulation  department  of  a  .  for  midwest  division  of  inter- 


THE  NEWS-PALLADILTM  has  open¬ 
ings  for  an  experiencerl  general  news 
reiKirter  and  for  an  alert  J-School 
graduate.  Write:  Executive  Editor.  The 
News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich¬ 
igan.  Please  send  clippings  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter. 


ASSISTANT 


large  daily  and  are  looking  for  a  new  i  .  .  .  ‘  i  r _ :  v, 

opportunity  Although  you  will  be  I  national  electronics  company  in-  erection.  JA 

Sf.“Siirb.'’r'“Sl«£:  volved  in  aU  phases  of  communi-  tin 

ammenf  team  Evcalloni'  amniavas  :  snapp.  Nppds  vprsatilp  npw.<?inan  rairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  Lung  in 


FIELD  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE  _ 
Outstanding  success  of  Color  King  We 
Olf-set  iiress  necessitates  expansion  (( 
our  field  training  and  installatioi 
force.  Permanent  ojienings  in  Chicar 
anti  New  York  area  afford  cNcelle, 
opiKirtunity  for  men  with  off-set  prim¬ 
ing  press  exiierience,  oiierating,  and/o' 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


agement  team.  Excellent  employee  I  space.  Needs  versatile  newsman 


Un*  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertioe 


benefits  and  a  salary  geared  to  your 
abilities  and  potential.  Tell  your  corn- 


type  heavy  on  newswriting  ex¬ 


land,  New  York. 


piete  story  in  first  letter,  including  perience,  newspaper  layout,  to 
salary  requirements.  Box  1032.  Editor  .  .  ,  ,  ■  ■ 


TR.\DE  SCHOOLS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  <S  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (8  70c;  2  (8  SOc; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Must  have  ability  to  work  with  circu- 


assist  in  general  PR  duties  in¬ 
cluding  trade  press,  employee, 
community  relations  with  em- 


Linotype  School 


JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department 


.  lation  and  advertising  departmenU  in  :  phasis  On  fast,  accurate  inter- 
developing  effective  sales  promotion  ;  .  . 


campaigns:  should  he  able  to  sell  his  '  esting  writing.  Minimum  experi- 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyiie  Instruction 
Free  Information 


ideas — be  imaginative,  a  good  writer — „4.„ui«  o 

and  have  facilities  with  market  re-  CDCe  acceptable  3  years  netXSpa- 


AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  (8  $1.15;  2  times  (8  $1.30;  1 
time  (8  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 


search  statistics.  Send  resume  and  pres-  pf,j"  maerazine  PR  Or  related 
ent  salary  to  Box  988,  Hklitor  &  Pub-  *  ' 


SITU.4TIONS  WANTED 


Usher.  Our  employees  know  of  this  i  work.  Should  be  willing  tO  Un- 


Academic 


ad.  Chart  Area  2. 


Public  Relations 


•  1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 


dertake  menial  PR  tasks  as  well  journalism  school  post 
as  gloiy  assignments;  assume  newspaperman  experienced  in 
heavy  work-load,  responsibility.  . 


I 


organ,  or  associate  editor  of  a  larger  ! 

one.  He  has  from  3  to  5  years’  expe-  C,-.,|4.U'c  UrnecT  newcnrini  m»n 
rience  in  industrial  iournalism.  and  is  JOUTH  S  laPgeST  newsprint  maP- 


DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 


NEWS  WRITERS  will  have  opportu-  In  retum  we  Otter  post  With 

j  nity  to  prepare  for  public  relation!  nrotrreccive  eomnanv  whose  txm 
j  careers  as  aMistant  managers  of  branch  Progressive  company  wnose  lOp 


In  retum  we  offer  post  with  ■ 

^ ,  i  weekly.  Box  956,  Editor  &  Publi 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD< 
VERTISING,  VVedaes^y,  4  p.na. 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  bax  information).  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


versity  'TomZnities‘*in ‘"unTttte’  New  »«anagement  haS  vital  interest  ,  affoni  TuuituJre 

York,^  mid-west,  and  San  Francisco  in  this  yOUng  PR  program  de-  Sport  specialist.  MA  c^didate.  N 


!  areas.  (College  fraternity  alumni  pre-  ,  volnniniy  intn  in  indnctTW 

ferred.  Send  resume  and  snapshot.  Box  ^  Veioping  iniO  DCSl  in  inUUSiry, 

970,  Editor  &  Publisher.  matching  Company’s  technical 


in  national  liaseball  promotion. 
1420,  Wichita.  Kans. 


j  progress.  Right  salary  for  right 
I  person.  Send  letter,  resume. 


Administrative 


52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaza  2-7050 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  '  "  °  o  i^..  ' 

.  ,  ...  1  person.  Send  letter, 

to  prepare  feature  articles  and  press 

releases.  Minimum  3-5  years’  editorial  I  Salary  requirements, 
background.  Reporting  exiierience  im-  ' 

portant:  trade  magazine  work — par-  samples  yet,  too. 
ticularly  in  food  industry— helpful  but  ; 

not  essential.  NOTE:  only  real  pros.  !  oz-xx/  iazzx 

I  able  to  show  extensive  samples  of  pub-  j  BOX  I  040 

I  lished  work  will  be  considere<l.  N.Y.C. 

I  uLr*®"'^-  I  Editor  &  Publis 


Editor  &  Publisher 


resume  >  THE  EXECUTIVE  YOU  NEO 
’  Adaptable,  versatile  and  able.  Mai 
but  no  judgrment  and  experience.  Acting  ' 
eral  Manager  25M  daily.  Seeks 
opment  potential.  Will  produce 
for  fair  salary  and  commission-p 
sharing  commitment.  Can  handle 
:  tire  operation  or  act  as  a  hard  world 
competent  second  man.  Resume.  C 
fidential.  Interview  anywhere.  W 
r  I  Box  917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 


f-iHf-iii  ATIIIN  MANAUniK  anu  rro-  9  YRS.  SOLID  EXPERIENCE  1  OUTDOOR  E3DITOR  wanU  poaition  in 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR  Mina«r  i^iaiw  bUotb  on  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  1  West.  Mid-West  or  Northwest.  R^ular 

ten  years-  as  such.  Colleite  trwned.  ^^‘'“"venST  while  ^ntng  circulation  Employed:  Nation’s  »2  paper  sellinft  i  contributor  to  National  Outdoor  Maga- 
AMllent  references.  Methods-ProesH  major  accounts.  Doubled  linage  in  zines.  Can  cover  sports  and  features, 

strong  i»ints.  Will  accept  any  I  chaHengron  la^^  I9«n.  Opened  100  -I-  accounU  in  four  1  Professional  photographer  for  16  yws. 

Mut^rpThJish^e?:  '  ^tion*!  Under  40  wifh  degrees.  Write  ve^*- 
lortunity.  Box  849.  txlitor  a  ruDiisner.  K,litor  &  Publisher. 


CREDIT  MANAGER,  general  office. 

01  iihii-ies  -cretlit  and  collection,  cor- 
-esponiiciice.  accounting  and  contracts. 

rhirteen  years'  metrofiolitan  exfierience.  _ 

ilarrieii.  two  >““"8  TOP-NOTCH  CIRCULATION  Sufier- 

iVrite  iletails.  Box  996.  Editor  &  I  ub-  1^,  in  closing  of  Los  An- 

isher. 


open.  Wide  background.  Consider  relo-  Reply  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
cate  for  management  post  or  top  sales 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  man  will 
relocate.  All  phases  of  the  business. 
Box  lo:i9.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


spot.  Box  1024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

,  ■  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  EDITORSlTRiPORTERS 

Visor.  Let  out  in  closintr  of  Lo«  An-  ^  * 

geles  pai«r8.  A  man  of  action  and  National  clearing  houM  fof 


REPORTER;  4>u  years’  experience. 
BS.  Ed,  ’56.  Two  years’  Wash.,  D.C. 
as  Info  Officer.  Phila.-area  medium- 
size  PM  tlaily  since  ’59.  Strong  on  fea¬ 
tures,  music,  etlucation,  court,  munici¬ 
pal  lieats.  photography.  Seeks  Wash., 
D.C.-area  or  other  Chart  Area  2  i>osi- 


1..-V,.A.  HKS  WANTED  ~  Sari'nTresults'"  An  inte™  wM,  Personnel  coaa^to-coaat  at  no  ch„^  tion.  Box  989.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Life  is'gatVn^g  d^r  wdtho'irthe  daily  ,  ^-Htor  &  Pub-  to^employen  PJfS"?:.  .“L."?.'™ - 

keadaches  of  publishing.  Former  sue-  | 
tessful  publisher  of  daily  needs  jiosi- 

on  with  resismsibility.  challenge  and  iAaitlfied  Adcertising  COLLEGE  JOURNALISM  GRAD  de- 

a  chance  to  lie  creative  again.  Age  35:  '  ^ — — - - -  sires  reporting  start.  Vet,  25,  singie, 

know  every  itep^tmenC.  strong  on  ad-  ELEVEN  YEIARS’  sound  experience  employed.  Box  926,  fklitor  &  Pub- 
vertising.  wiitorial  and  business  tf>an-  i  iQO.bOO  plus  daily.  Heavy  claaai-  Usher, 

sgement.  .-\ny  reasonable  salary,  but  I  |  background,  but  well  versed  in 


HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  ;  BORED  IDITOR  of  prosperous  sub- 
6  W  45  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728  urban  weekly  wants  to  write  again. 

Exp.  daily  Kportswriter.  prize-winning 
college  editor.  Top-notch  writer,  espe¬ 
cially  sports.  e<litorial.  Marrie<l.  Chart 
Area  2  ( L.I. -metropolitan  area).  Box 
1043.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


want  H  i»ercentage  of  increased  profits,  newspaper  operation.  Presently 

Will  buy  sUK’k  or  partnership  if  *^vail-  Classified  Sales  Supervisor,  seeking 

-L.i_  g>«ll  wkP  int^rviAW.  K^rt  .  .  _ i  a.  t..  a _  tK« 


NEED  A  GOOD  WOMAN’S  EDITOR? 
an  assistant  who  won’t  be  out  after 


managerial  position  or  road  to  it.  Age  J***  editors  job?  I  know  on*-  She  s 


39.  married,  degree.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
1  or  2,  Box  913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  GO-GETTER.  12 
years’  experience  in  sales,  promotion, 
assistant  manager  with  200, bOU  daily. 


sble.  Write,  call  for  interview.  Bert 
I'arlyle.  Box  425.  Fairbury,  Neb.  Ph. 

SI9  or  1659. 

CArculation 

aggressive 
CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER 
Builder  of  circulation  and  revenue. 

Well  trained  in  all  phases  of  circula-  _ 

tion  work.  Age  29.  Best  of  references.  |  CLASSIHED  MANAGER  ready  to  re-  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  —  #2 
Desires  circulation  manager  s  POSiDom  i  ,  immediately.  914  years’  at  last  newsroom  spot,  medium,  large  daily. 

M-ui-  c-i. -  ,  .«.o  m....  I  ^  married.  3  children.  .  Mi^uri  grad.  Wire  serviM,  foreign 

1  &2-wiVl^.:lS."^x  9^^^  Miter 
St  Publisher. 


EDITOR  or  etiitorial  writer.  Heavy 
Washington  foreign  experience.  E'orce- 
ful  writer,  strong  on  local  issues,  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Prefer  South,  South¬ 
west.  E'ar  West.  Box  1068,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


been  my  best  competition  for  12  years 
on  nearby  60,000  tiaper.  Worked  13 
years  on  previous  job.  She’s  great  on 

layout,  fashion,  food,  features.  Headed  - 1 - ; - 

4-woman  department  with  Sunday  pa-  EIXPERIENCED  feature  writer,  assign- 
per  and  many  special  sections.  EYee  ment  reporter:  three  years  free-lance: 


^sisiani  manager  wim  iuu.vuu  uaiiy.  j--  -- Twenty  years 

Desire  management  imsition.  Prefer  to  go  anywnere.  wisn  we  nao  an  o^n  _e_..n„ners  ).uHin<H>s  nBoers-  38  i 
Chart  Areas  9-10-12.  Box  1023,  Editor  Jr?-  VouT  Box  921.  Editor  St  Pub-;  ' 


&  Publisher. 


Usher. 


Available  E'ebruary  1,  1962.  Chart 

Areas  10,  11.  12.  Write:  M.  A.  Wood, 
111  Isaacs  St.,  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 


circulation  70.000,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Know  all  phases  of  classified.  Box 
1059,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Politics,  travel,  features.  No 


FEIATURE  EDITOR-WRITER 
My  main  Interest:  human  beings. 
My  trade:  writing  about  them. 

Box  980,  Eiditer  St  Publisher 


mar- 

rie<i.  SDX  member.  Scrapbook,  refer¬ 
ences.  Might  invest.  Chas.  Davis,  234 
Tremont,  Mauston,  Wisconsin. 

FINE  AND  LIVELY  ARTS  reporter, 
critic,  reviewer,  promotion  man  for 
your  newspaper,  magazine,  agency. 
Limited  experience  —  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  1053,  Eiditer  St  Publisher. 


TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS’  with  one  of 
tile  country’s  largest  Daily  and  Sunday 
lewspapers.  Last  position  Country  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  and  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Circulation  Director.  EIx- 
serienced  all  phases  of  circulation, 
nailroom  and  stencil  loom  operation. 

SaMr*^  amncv^*^*ABe'^40  ”fMnil^  ^art  '"'“■’k.  Young,  good  experience,  con-  nalism  with  community  major,  f^ivy  REPORTER,  34.  with  10  years’  daily 
Aria  2  ^nlv  919  ^or  *  PuS  !  Advise  needs,  rates.  Box  969.  electronics  bac’K -round.  Excellent  sales-  '  ejP®*’'®"'®-  Tot  feature  w^ting  and 

Area  2.  Iteply  tJOX  919,  cidltor  S  rUD-  ■  ^  Publisher.  _ —  -  — i _ _ — -  ;  lihotoirranhv  Permanent.  Preaent  eel. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  47.  solid  expe¬ 
rience.  Hard-hitting  on  local  news 
coverage,  community  service;  strong  on 
staff  building.  West,  South.  A.M.  pre¬ 


hack 


GRADUA-nNG  University  of  Iowa  '  ferred.  Box  1037,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
early  February  with  degree  in  Jour- 


Usher, 


two  fine  sons  to  support.  George  H. 


WRITER.  EDITOR,  varied  background. 

TOUNG  MAN,  age  31.  single,  military  traveling  No.  Africa.  Middle  East,  „„„  „ 

obligations  completed.  Eleven  years’  ,  Elurope;  accepting  assignments,  com-  '  Williams  Jr..  1314  Pine  St..  Iowa  City 

nperience  in  PLEIEJT  OPEIRATIONS  missions.  Box  966,  Eiditer  A  Publisher.  Iowa  Phone  3381906 

on  large  newspaper:  seeks  supervisory 


man.  Family  owns  several  newspapers.  I  P*’°Tography  Permanent.  Preaent  sal- 
but  want  to  cut  it  on  my  own.  Age  24.  |  (‘Ty  6130.  Box  1051,  Elditer  A  Pub- 
No  peanuts,  please,  for  have  wife  and 


lisher. 


Mechanical 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
MECHANICAL  SUPEnilNTEJNDBNT 
wants  new  challenge.  Experience  on 


ublisliea 


1961 


position  in  Eleet  Orieration.  Will  accept  BUROPEIAN  CORRESPONDEINT  for  MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily- 

reasonable  with  opjwrtunity  for  the  rapidly  expanding  Eluropean  Aero-  |  Sunday,  seeks  copy  or  news  desk  spot 

idvancement.  Box  929,  Elditor  A  Pub-  space  Industries.  Your  own  correspond-  ,  with  quality  paper  in  good  living  and 

“•her-  ent  is  available  to  watch  the  Common  recreational  area.  Prefer  West.  Present  l>ig  dailies  and  weeklies.  Actual  work- 

-  - - - - Market  develop.  State  your  require-  salary  $120.  Box  973,  Editor  A  Pub-  !  experience  and  know-how  in  all 

CIRCUIjATION  MANAGEHl  or  Super-  ments  and  we  will  respond  with  a  |  Usher.  ;  departments.  Coordinator  of  men  and 

Tisor.  Seventeen  years’  experience  in  '  reason^le,  effective_  arrangement.  Box  ;  -  departments.  Age  53,  $12,000  salary. 

circulation.  Very  strong  on  promotion.  *  —  .  . 

home  delivery:  boy  expert.  Box  957, 

Elditor  A  Publisher, 

nUCUI.A'nON  director  stymied  in 
present  position  looking  for  new  op¬ 
portunity.  Ebeperienced  and  able.  Best 
references.  Available  for  imme<liate  in¬ 
terview.  Box  1031,  Eiditer  A  Publisher. 


CIRCUI.A'nON  MANAGEHl— age  .35. 
Fifteen  years’  experience  on  10.000  to 
200,000  circulation  ABC  {lapers — both 
AM  and  PM  field.  Thorough  knowledge 
of_  ’’Little  Merchant  Plan”  under  dis¬ 
trict  or  wholesale  dealership  operation. 
Presently  employed,  but  desirous  of 
relocating.  Prefers  West  Coast.  Box 
1001.  Eiditer  A  I^blisher. 


1007,  Eiditer  A  Publisher. 

or  reporter’s  spot  with  West  Coast  PM. 
EIXPERIE24CED  RE3PORTEIR  handle  I  Five  years’  all  beats,  rewrite.  Veteran, 
your  Washington  correspondence.  $50  j  28,  married,  child.  Best  references, 
week.  Box  1014,  Eiditer  A  Publisher.  Box  993,  Eiditer  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  on  80,000  daily  seeks  desk  Best  of  reference.  If  you  have  a  chal- 

.  ~  -  lenge,  I  would  like  to  meet  it.  Box 

948.  Eiditer  A  Publisher, 

UNO  OR  INTEHl  OPEiRATOR.  Six 
years’  of  experience.  One  galley  per 

K^desir^.^t’^Si  r«te“al"i^r'I^  1  -*Th  |  Kfm?sVri,"ff.''20l'4- 

dreater  Oeveland  Area.  Age  32.  West-  i 

ern  Reserve  University  Ph,D.  Editorial  ‘  '  M^toTT 


experience  on  national  weeklies  and  on  ;  _ 

dailies.  E3ve  years’  as  English  pro-  AVAifiDix-  ac  _ 

fessor.  Possess  depth  knowledge  in  AVAILABLE  AS:  Eiditer. 

many  fields.  Mx  991.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pufdic  Relations 


"LimE  MERCHANT” 
SPECIALIST 

Twenty  years’  experience  includes  both 
paid  and  controlled  circulation.  For 
details,  write  Box  987.  Eiditer  A  Pub- 
^sber,  or  Telephone  Dickens  5-5921  in 
Reseda,  California. 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER,  top  or 
iecond  [loeition  with  advancement  pos- 
nbilities.  CSty  manager  on  100,000 
daily ;  circulation  manager  smaller  pa¬ 
ter.  Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
erculation  management.  Elfteen-year 
wcord  (past  and  present)  speaks  for 
rtself.  Now  employ^.  Age  40.  married. 

I  defiendents.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1036,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  27,  1962 


SEATTLE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
EXPERT  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
who  covered  ’58  Brussels  Fair  to  be  at 
Seattle  for  U.S.  and  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  and  industries.  Would  like  to 
accept  few  more  major  and  several 
minor  assignments.  Advise  needs  with 
no  obligation.  Box  1047,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Adtertising 

ADVEIR-nSING  DIRECTOR.  20  years’ 
experience  as  advertising  salesman,  re¬ 
tail  manager,  business  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  with  excellent  record 
of  linage  increases.  Now  employed  as 
advertising  director  18,000  daily.  Avail-  TOP-NOTCH  NEWSMAN,  12  years’ 
able  two  weeks  notice.  Straight  salary  writing,  editing  experience.  All  major 
or  salary  and  bonus.  Write  Mx  1003.  sports  events.  Fast,  accurate,  imagina- 
Elditer  A  Publisher.  '  tive.  Box  1021,  Eiditer  A  Publisher. 


LETT  ME  PUT  18  years’  experience  to 
photo- journalist  or  publications — any  '  DO  years’  dailies, 

place!  Skilled  publishing  background  I  *-200M  circulation,  promotion  depart- 
(New  York,  Chicago.  Cleveland.  Dal-  !  “jmt— all  other  phases).  Last  8  years’ 
las),  a  young,  sincere  iierson.  single,  i  *9'“^  ®  weekly.  Age 

with  (University  of  Missouri)  degrees  **•  marriM,  2  children.  J-degree,  grad 
in  Journalism,  Political  Science  and  policies.  Box 

Eloonomics.  EIxtensive  color  photegra-  1  Editor  A  I^lbllsher,  Answer  all. 

phy  and  writing  for  top  consumer  !  ~  _ _ _ ;  - - 

magazines.  Wants  immediate  iiosition  I  YEARS  AGENCY  ACCOUNT  ex- 

with  good  future  (permanent).  Good  !  ecutive :  20  years  all  phases  new  writ- 
references.  Box  997,  Editor  A  Pub-  I  *"*•  «l>t‘ng:  MA  in  English,  teaching 
lisher.  experience ;  consider  college  publicity- 

- - -  I  instructor  job:  age  56,  perfect  health: 

REPORTER.  FEIATURE  WRITER.  ^  P»y  <’"t  for  mild  climate: 

Eiditer.  Four  years’  -I-  experience.  Re-  j  available  at  once :  pay  half  expense 

.  -  -  .  personal  interview.  Box  1041,  Eiditer  A 

Publisher. 


I  cently  specializing  in  political,  eco- 
I  nomic  interpretive  stories ;  seeks  chal- 
I  lenging  job  with  fine  newspaper  or 
magazine  as  reporter,  writer  or  editor. 
Veteran.  28,  marri^.  BA,  History- 
Elnglish.  Box  1033,  Eiditer  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  WRITER— for 
large  chemical  company  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  information  director,  publica¬ 
tions  editor,  writer  in  industry,  busi¬ 
ness,  college.  Ten  years’  newspaper, 
public  relations  experience;  MA  in 
journalism.  Southwest  preferred.  Box 
1049,  Eiditer  A  Publisher. 
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Libel  Question  Arises 
In  President’s  Parley 


0  A  »  The  court  majority  said  in 

yi  Q  the  case  of  immunity  for  the 

sub-cabinet  officer:  “We  think 
the  price  is  a  necessary  one  to 
"1^  1  pay  for  the  greater  good.” 

C  1*  I  Pennsylvania  Supreme 

^  J  Court  two  years  ago  refused  to 

put  a  cloak  of  immunity  on  a 
crime  reiiort  issue<l  by  the  Gov- 
on  to  identify  him  as  a  well-  emor  of  New  York.  As  a  con- 


N.  Y.  Times  Has 
Highspeed  Tape 
For  West  Coast 


crime  reiiort  issue<l  by  the  Gov-  One  thousand  words  of  copy 

The  question  whether  a  re-  on  to  identify  him  as  “a  well-  of  New  York.  As  a  con-  a  minute  will  be  sent  ovt-r  regu- 

porter  becomes  liable  to  a  suit  known  man  who  for  over  a  year  sequence,  the  Srrnnton  (Pa.)  la*"  <i>al  telephone  circuits  from 

for  defamation  by  an  inquiry  at  the  state — .”  The  President  Timen  has  had  to  defend  a  li-  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  when 

the  President’s  news  conference  broke  in  and  asked  for  the  other  aofjon  but  twice  the  jury'  has  the  .Vcie  York  Tinun  starts  its 


arose  this  week  when  President  name.  Mrs.  McClendon  said  it  unable  to  agree  on  a  ver- 


Kennedy  implied 


Mrs.  was  J.  Clayton  Miller. 


Sarah  McClendon  had  damaged  In  a  reproving  manner  the 
the  characters  of  two  state  de-  President  stated,  “I  would  say 
partment  employes.  that  the  term  you’ve  used  to  de-  McClendon  told  other 

The  ^lou^  may  ^  asked  to  sen  em  ^  ,  j’  reporters  that  she  had  relied  on 

decide  if  the  President  s  news  rm,  w  ic  information  from  confidential 

conference  carries  with  it  the  would  be  prepared  to  substan-  question. 


(kintidenlial  S«mrce! 


west  coast  edition  later  thi.' 
year.  This  is  15  times  faster 
than  the  present  teleprinter 
speed.  It  will  mark  the  first  use 


same  doctrine  of  absolute  privi-  tiate.’ 

lege  for  fair  and  true  reporting  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  was 
as  applies  in  legislative  hails,  familiar  with  Mr.  Miller’s  rec- 
judicial  and  official  proceedings,  ord  because  he  and  Secretary  of 
Lincoln  White,  state  depart-  State  Rusk  had  happened  to 


Mrs.  McClendon  told  other  ^he  sy.stem  by  any  newspaper 
porters  that  she  had  relied  on  transmission, 
formation  from  confidential  The  Times  will  rent  a  high- 
urces  in  asking  her  question.  data  communications  .sys- 

disc.ission  of  the  nossihle  ore-  tem,  the  D  o07  Dial-o-verter. 


M  ir  an  o  In  discussion  of  the  possible  pre-  teni,  me  u  ooi  mai-o-xjrier. 

Mr.  Kenney  said  he  was  ^  devcloiied  by  Digitronics  Corpo 

familiar  with  Mr.  Millers  rec-  President’s  re-  nation,  linkerl  to  the  Bell  System 

ord  because  he  and  Secretary  of  ^rS  rewrirs  telephone  service 

Stnto  Pi, air  ViqH  haooenwl  to  marKs,  rei>orters  noteu  mat  sne 


ment  press  officer,  said  the  two  look  at  it  the  other  day. 
employes  were  reserving  their  “He  has  been  cleared 
legal  rights  in  the  matter.  State  Department,”  the 


tal  rights  in  the  matter.  State  Department,”  the  Presi¬ 

dent  said.  “In  my  opinion,  the 
NBC  Omits  Names  duties  which  he’s  now  carrying 

Does  the  publication  of  the  ^  ■.  •.*  ^ 

anscrint  of  the  Question inm  or  accept  your  description  of  him. 


He  has  been  cleared 'by  the  voluntarily  but  on^  after  the 
t  ,1  n ;  President  had  asked  her  to  do 


did  not  name  the  two  persons  ,  , 

luntarily  but  only  after  the  "’^ern  edition  of  th» 

■esident  had  asked  her  to  do  ^ime.s  will  he  produced  in  pis 

Angeles  by'  Teletypesetter  elec- 

A  noted  libel  attorney  pointed  typesetting  simultaneous- 


T  1,  "  ;V  ;  T  .  out  in  this  connection  that  some  me  .'sew  lors  e<  iiioii 

.1^*^  I  *  /k-  state  laws  extend  absolute  priv-  and  the  Times  international  edi- 

transcript  of  the  questioning  or  accept  your  description  of  him.  judge  and  the  tion  in  Pans, 

its  broadcast  by  radio  and  tele-  ‘Without  Detriment’  witness  in  a  judicial  proceed-  Times  will  be  able  to  .send 

vision  constitute  a  ground  for  ing.  A  witness  replying  to  an  words  of  copy  (12((  col- 1 

libel  damages?  National  Broad-  Mrs.  McClendon  inquired  inquiry  from  the  bench  may  lie  umns)  acro.ss  the  continent  in 
casting  Company  executives  de-  whether  the  President  and  the  with  immunity  if  the  answer  is  minutes  of  telephone  time, 
cided  to  avoid  the  issue  this  Secretary  had  looked  also  at  pertinent  to  the  proceeding.  accomplished  by  tak- 

time  by  deleting  the  names  Mr.  Wieland’s  record.  Mr.  Ken-  learned  that  the  Depart-  'Ug  editwl  copy  in  New  York 

mentioned  in  the  exchange  be-  nedy  started  to  say  “we”  but  ment  of  Justice  has  taken  the  und  punching  it  in  code  onto 

tween  Mrs.  McLendon  and  the  changed  to  “I”  in  replying  that  position  that  a  question  at  the  Pupor  tape.  After  the  spool  of 

President  at  the  Jan.  24  news  he  was  familiar  with  Mr.  Wie-  President’s  press  meetings  is  coded  tape  is  put  into  the  Dial- 
conference.  land  and  his  duties  and  had  con-  not  privileged  but  the  answer  is.  o-verter  transmitter  in  New 

There  was  no  request  from  eluded  that  both  men  would  ^  York,  a  New  York  ojierator 

the  White  House  that  the  broad-  carry  out  their  duties  without  _  ^  picks  up  the  telephone,  dials 

casters  do  this  and  both  CBS  detriment  to  the  country’s  inter-  Discount  Firm  Sues  the  Times  west  coast  newsroom 

and  ABC  included  the  material  ests.  He  added:  “and,  I  hope.  For  Libel  in  Atl  Angeles  and  says  he  is 

in  their  taped  excerpts  from  without  detriment  to  their  char-  ready  to  start  .sending.  In  Los 

the  interview.  acters  by  your  question.”  Factory  Supply  Company  of  Angeles,  an  operator  turns  on 


ly  with  the  New  York  edition 
and  the  Times  international  edi¬ 
tion  in  Paris. 

The  Times  will  be  able  to  .send 
l>fi,000  words  of  copy  (120  col- 1 


President  at  the  Jan.  24  news  he  was  familiar  with  Mr.  Wie-  President’s  press  meetings  is 
conference.  land  and  his  duties  and  had  con-  not  privileged  but  the  answer  is. 

There  was  no  request  from  eluded  that  both  men  would  ^ 

the  White  House  that  the  broad-  carry  out  their  duties  without 

casters  do  this  and  both  CBS  detriment  to  the  country’s  inter-  Discount  Firm  Sues 
and  ABC  included  the  material  ests.  He  added:  “and,  I  hope.  For  Libel  in  Atl 
in  their  taped  excerpts  from  without  detriment  to  their  char- 

the  interview.  acters  by  your  question.”  Factory  Supply  Company  of 

James  C.  Hagerty,  ABC  vice-  Mr.  Wieland  has  been  the  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  mail  order  dis- 


the  interview.  acters  by  your  question.”  v  actory  supply  Company  of  Angeles,  an  operator  turns  on 

James  C.  Hagerty,  ABC  vice-  Mr.  Wieland  has  been  the  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  mail  order  dis-  his  receiver,  the  New  York 

president,  former  White  House  subject  of  testimony  before  the  count  house,  has  filed  a  libel  suit  operator  presses  a  button — and 

press  secretary,  explained  that  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-  damages  against  the  the  tape  .starts  to  run  through 

he  decided  to  run  the  transcript  committee  relating  to  pro-Cas-  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  complain-  the  machine, 

containing  the  names  because  tro  activities  in  Cuba.  He  is  a  that  an  ad  last  Aug.  21,  had  The  New  York  Dial-o-verter 
he  thought  the  President’s  foreign  service  officer.  damaged  its  reputation  by  indi-  transmitter  converts  the  punched 


thought 


answer  took  care  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 


President’s  foreign  service  officer. 


damaged  its  reputation  by  indi- 


Reporters  searched  without  eating  it  was  making  false  offers  holes  in  the  tape  to  high  fre- 


success  for  any  published  at-  through  the  mails. 


quency  electronic  signals.  The 


CBS  executives  said  the  tacks  on  Mr.  Miller’s  security  The  suit,  filed  in  Federal  signals  go  out  over  the  tele- 
President’s  conference  was  cov-  status.  He  is  a  regular  state  Court  in  Ohio,  named  as  co-  phone  lines  to  Ix»s  Angeles, 
ered  as  a  public  event  of  news  department  employe.  defendant  Ed  Wimmer,  vice-  There  a  Dial-o-verter  receiver 

value.  Press  services  and  news-  „  „  president  of  the  National  Feder-  takes  the  electrical  impulses  off 


value.  Press  services  and  news-  president  of  the  National  Feder- 

papers  took  the  same  view.  ^  Precedents  ation  of  Independent  Business,  the  telephone  line  and  creates  a 

Mrs.  McClendon,  who  gains  Perusal  of  legal  reference  article  under  Mr.  Wimmer’s  duplicate  of  the  original  New 
recognition  at  a  presidential  books  has  also  failed  to  turn  up  a  paid  advertise-  York  tape, 

conference  more  frequently  than  any  precedent  cases  in  which  a  expresses  his  views,”  This  duplicate  tape  in  Los 

most  reporters,  represents  a  reporter  was  held  liable  for  the  newspaper  said.  Angeles  is  fed  into  typesetting 

dozen  Texas  and  New  England  questions  he  asked.  But  the  •  machines, 

newspapers.  On  Wednesday,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ranafla-Wifi#*  Pan»»r  * 

when  President  Kennedy  nodded  States  in  1969  upheld  a  claim  raper  Home 

her  way,  she  said:  of  total  privilege  by  a  govern-  Toronto 

ment  officer  below  the  cabinet  The  twice-weekly  “Report  On  San  Dibw» 

mk  who  was  sued  for  issuing  Business”  section  of  the  Toronto  Fred  Kinne,  who  was  city  edi- 


when  President  Kennedy  nodded 
her  way,  she  said : 


Asked  To  Identify  Them 


Canada-Wide  Paper 


Toronto 

The  twice-weekly  “Report  On 


rank  who  was  sued  for  issuing  Business”  section  of  the  Toronto 


“Sir,  two  well-known  security  a  news  release  saying  he  was  Globe  and  Mail,  started  Jan.  9,  tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
risks  have  recently  been  put  on  firing  two  assistants  from  the  is  to  be  distributed  nationally  when  it  suspended  publication 
a  task  force  in  the  State  De-  Rent  Stabilization  Board.  In  starting  Feb.  6.  The  financial  Jan.  7,  has  been  named  assistant 
liortment  to  help  reorganize  the  another  case  the  court  granted  section  will  be  airmailed  on  light-  executive  news  editor  of  the  San 
Office  of  Security.”  immunity  from  suit  to  an  ad-  weight  paper  anywhere  in  Can-  Diego  Union.  Before  joining  the 

The  President  asked  icily:  miral  who  wrote  to  a  congress-  ada  to  reach  subscribers  and  Examiner  in  1959,  Mr.  Kinne 
“Well,  now  who?”  man  explaining  why  he  had  not  newsstands  on  the  days  of  pub-  had  been  city  editor  and  later 

Mrs.  McClendon  named  Wil-  recognized  an  employe  group  at  lication,  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  executive  news  editor  of  the  San 
liam  .4rthur  Wieland  and  went  Boston  Navy  Yard.  10c  per  copy.  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 


10c  per  copy.  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 
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This  width  card  typifies  the  absolute  control  Linofilm 
exercises  over  photocomposition.  Each  card  provides 
the  computer  with  the  exact  character  widths  for  its 
particular  type  font.  By  stipulating  the  subtle  differ¬ 
ences  in  width  relations  between  characters,  the  card 
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Unit  to  Composer,  Linofilm  is  the  world's  only  complete 
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It  will  be  40  years  next  August  that  Robert  L.  Chase 
began  newspapering  in  Denver.  In  those  years  he’s 
had  a  hand  in  almost  every  editorial  job  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Coloradans  know  Bob  for  his  column,  which  runs 
opposite  the  editorial  page.  He  estimates  writing 
4000  of  these  “op  ed”  pieces  since  1946.  They  are 
Bob  at  his  best. 

In  his  column  he  is  tough  on  waste  in  government, 
on  soft  shoe  approach  to  education,  and  on  scatter¬ 
brain  civilian  defense.  Behind  his  desk  he  has  a 


genius  for  spotting  pinkish  comrades  through  their 
casual  talk,  and  phonies  seldom  get  to  stay  very  long. 

Many  Rocky  Mountain  News  editorials  also  come 
from  his  typewriter,  and  he  played  a  key  role  in  the 
News’  relentless  exposure  of  Denver’s  recent  police 
scandal. 

Some  say  he  growls  when  he  writes,  but  afterwards 
goes  home  to  scratch  the  ears  of  his  pet  Airedale. 
Measured  by  results.  Bob  Chase  has  found  this  the 
right  formula. 


